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M.  Guizot  has  shared  the  usual  fate  of 
eminent  persons  in  France,  where  it  is  much 
more  common  than  with  us  to  publish  bio¬ 
graphies  of  living  men,  in  being  made  the  hero 
of  numerous  narratives,  not  one  of  which 
gives  a  tolerable  account  of  his  motives  and 
acUons.  Such  ephemeral  productions  are 
below  critici.sm,  and  even  where  they  have  a 
temporary  life,  they  may  be  safely  left  to 
perish  from  their  inherent  feebleness.  It  is 
with  a  far  more  important  purpose  than  to 
rescue  M.  Guizot  from  the  vapid  perversions 
of  bad  biographers  that  we  are  about  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  review  of  his  distinguished  career. 
From  the  hour  that  be  entered  into  public 
life,  he  has  been  an  influential  actor  in  the 
great  events  which  were  passing  around  him, 
and  for  many  years  he  was,  in  power  as  well 
as  reputation,  the  leading  statesman  of  France. 
The  objects  at  which  he  has  steadily  aimed, 
and  the  reasons  why  he  failed  to  attain  bis 
ends,  are  little  understood;  and  as  the  his¬ 
tory  involves  the  causes  of  the  frequent  re¬ 
volutions  which  have  distracted  his  country, 
and  a  description  of  the  evils  which  still  lie 

*  1.  Biographie  de  M.  Ouizot.  Par  £,  Pascallet 
Paris,  1841.  8vo. 

2.  M.  Owot.  Par  un  Homme  de  Rien.  Paris  (sans 
date).  8vo. 
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at  the  root  and  corrupt  the  tree,  we  know  no 
better  method  of  indicating  the  political  er¬ 
rors  and  prospects  of  France  than  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  persevering  but  fruitless  en¬ 
deavors  of  this  illustrious  statesman. 

It  was  on  the  3d  Germinal,  an  II.,  (5th 
April,  1794,)  the  very  day  of  the  execution 
of  Danton,  that  the  national  guard  of  Remou- 
lins  seized  a  gentleman  who  said  his  name 
was  P'ran^ois  Giraud  of  Nimes.  The  cap¬ 
ture  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  at 
the  ci-devant  Croix  de  Ledenon — ci-devant, 
because  the  very  name  of  the  cross  was  then 
forbidden  by  a  republic  which  had  proclaim¬ 
ed  unbounded  religious  freedom.  The  next 
day  the  prisoner  was  interrogated  by  the 
Comite  de  Surveillance  of  the  commune  of 
Remoulins.  Having  been  conveyed  to  Nimes 
without  delay,  be  was  on  the  19th  of  the 
same  month  condemned  to  death  by  sentence 
of  the  judges  of  the  Criminal  Court,  and  im¬ 
mediately  executed.  He  had  originally  been 
suspected  of  undefined  conspiracies  against 
the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic, 
but  as  he  did  not  think  proper  to  obey  the 
summons,  the  court  paid  no  attention  to  the 
charges.  He  was  condemned  solely  for  his 
contumacy,  and  ipso  facto  outlawed  and  ex¬ 
ecuted, — a  proceeding  similar  to  what  the 
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French  judges  still  call  a  condamnation  par 
eon  tumaee. 

The  gentleman  who  called  himself  Giraud, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  friend  in  whose  house 
he  was  found  from  incurring  any  danger,  dis¬ 
closed  his  true  name  as  soon  as  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  judges,  and  refusing  the  gener¬ 
ous  offer  of  a  compassionate  gendarme,  who 
volunteered,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  to 
contrive  his  escape,  marched  to  the  scaffold. 
His  true  name  was  Guizot,  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  statesman,  whom,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  the  merciful  republic  ordered  to  be 
thrown  into  a  foundling  hospital,  there  to  re¬ 
ceive  such  an  education  as  might  suit  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  tragedy. 

M.  Guizot  is  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  which  was  divided  into  two  branches. 
The  Catholic  branch  was  established  in  Li¬ 
mousin  and  at  Toulouse,  and  in  the  sixteenth 
century  furnished  several  Capitouls,  or  chief 
civic  magistrates,  to  that  town  ;  the  Protestant 
branch  had  settled  at  Nimes,  where,  amongst 
his  numerous  ancestors,  we  shall  mention  only 
the  illustrious  Castelnau  family,  with  which 
the  family  of  Sir  J.  Boileau,  Bart.,  is  connect¬ 
ed.  The  Boileaus  (who  left  France  for  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes) 
derive  their  descent  from  the  celebrated  Eti¬ 
enne  Boileau,  who  was  j)rev6t  des  marchands 
under  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  and  was  the 
author  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  work 
called  the  Litre  des  Milters. 

M.  Guizot,  who  perished  from  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  mania  in  1794,  was  a  lawyer,  and, 
though  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age  at  his 
death,  had  earned  a  high  reputation  in  his 
native  town.  He  had  married,  in  1786,  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Elizabeth  Sophia  Bonicel,  whose 
father  was  a  respectable  Protestant  vicar. 
Her  rare  worth,  and  her  attachment  to  the 
memory  of  her  husband,  whom  she  mourned 
at  the  end  of  her  life,  after  fifty- four  years  of 
widowhood,  almost  as  deeply  as  on  the  day 
of  his  death,  inspired  every  one  with  admira¬ 
tion.  She  never  parted  for  a  single  moment 
with  the  last  letter  which  she  received  from 
him,  and  always  wore  it,  enclosed  in  a  case, 
next  her  heart.  At  the  period  of  the  birth 
of  the  future  statesman  (4th  October,  1787) 
the  French  Protestants  had  not  acquired  the 
civil  rights  which,  but  two  months  after, 
Louis  XVI.  conferred  on  them.  They  had 
no  churches,  no  public  worship,  no  recognized 
marriages.  They  were  hardly  reckoned 
amongst  moral  beings.  Even  in  the  towns 
where,  as  at  Nimes,  they  formed  a  large  and 
respectable  body  of  many  thousands,  the 
French  Protestants,  notwithstanding  the  elo¬ 


quent  denunciations  of  Montesquieu,  Voltaire, 
Kousseau,  and  other  enemies  of  persecution 
and  intolerance,  were  not  allowed  to  offer  in 
common  their  prayers  to  the  Almighty.  In 
order  to  hear  the  exhortations  of  their  pas¬ 
tors,  they  were  obliged  to  repair  to  some  re¬ 
mote  and  concealed  spot — they  called  it  the 
Desert — to  which  they  were  frequently  track¬ 
ed  by  the  police,  who  dispersed  them  by 
firing  at  them  as  if  they  had  been  wild  beasts. 
In  her  youth,  Madame  Guizot,  who  all  her 
life  was  conspicuous  for  her  firm  attachment 
to  her  religious  principles,  had  often  joined 
the  congregation  at  the  Desert^  in  defiance  of 
the  fusillades  by  which  the  meetings  were 
constantly  terminated.  Persecution  indeed 
never  fails  to  increase  the  devotion  of  high- 
minded  persons  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
and  it  is  evident  how  hopefully  the  French 
Protestants  must  have  received  the  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  reforms  which  were  promised 
in  1789.  But  as  their  religious  and  moral 
principles  were  still  unimpaired,  while  those 
of  the  Catholics  had  generally  given  place  to 
sceptical  or  atheistical  notions,*  they  took  a 
much  less  prominent  part  in  the  horrors 
which  succeeded.  Some  even  tried  to  resist, 
and,  like  M.  Guizot’s  father,  perished  in  the 
attempt. 

After  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  widow  displayed  a  Roman  firmness. 
Left  with  two  infants,  (M.  Guizot  had  ayoung- 
er  brother,  who  died  about  fifteen  years  ago,) 
and  surrounded  with  implacable  foes,  she 
never  lost  her  presence  of  mind.  She  saw 
that  henceforth  her  duty  in  life  was  to  de¬ 
vote  herself  exclusively  to  the  training  of  her 
children,  and  believing  that  France  could  not 
afford  them  a  religious,  moral,  and  intelleci. 

*  It  is  to  Voltaire  and  his  coterie  that  the  infidel¬ 
ity  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  generally 
ascribed ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  amongst  a 
truly  religious  people  these  attacks  upon  Christian¬ 
ity  would  have  excited  disgust  instead  of  sympa¬ 
thy.  Voltaire  was  really  the  child  of  an  antecedent 
infidelity,  as  well  as  the  parent  of  much  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  license.  Sceptical  notions  had  already 
spread  widely  over  France  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  there  is  extant  a  letter  of 
the  Princess  Palatine — the  mother  of  the  Regent 
Orleans — in  which  she  expresses  herself  thus :  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  are  at  this  moment  in  Pa¬ 
ris-counting  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  laymen — one 
hundred  persons  who  hold  the  Christian  faith,  even 
to  the  extent  of  believing  in  the  existence  of  our 
Saviour  I  I  shudder  with  horror  I”  A  whole  cen¬ 
tury  before,  the  Pdre  Mersenne,  the  celebrated 
friend  of  Pascal  and  Descartes,  had  stated  in  his 
Commentary  on  Genesis  (printed  in  1623)  that  Pa¬ 
ris  alone  contained  60,000  atheists;  and  that  some¬ 
times  twelve  of  them  were  to  be  found  together  in 
the  same  house. 
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ual  education,  she  collected  all  the  pecuniary 
means  which  remained  to  her,  and,  as  soon 
as  she  was  permitted  to  leave  Nimes,  went 
with  her  children  to  Geneva,  where  she  re¬ 
mained  for  six  years  superintending  their  stu¬ 
dies.  The  young  Guizot  made  rapid  progress  in 
classical  studies,  in  philosophy,  and  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  to  which  latter  science  he  applied  him¬ 
self  with  ardor,*  under  the  celebrated  profes¬ 
sor  Lhuillier.  His  aptitude  for  acquiring  lan¬ 
guages  was  astonishing.  We  have  ourselves 
heard  him  reciting  the  most  beautiful  Canzoni 
of  Petrarch,  which  he  had  learned  by  heart 
at  Geneva  more  than  forty  years  before ;  and 
he  was  so  familiar  with  German,  that  his 
6rst  historical  essay  (on  the  study  of  history) 
was  originally  written  in  that  language,  and 
printed  in  the  Morgenblatt  in  the  year  1809. 
But  what  conferred  more  honor  upon  him 
than  even  his  literary  progress,  were  the  re¬ 
gular  habits  of  life,  the  reflective  mind,  the 
philosophic  views,  the  feelings  of  impartiality 
and  justice,  and  above  all,  the  moral  courage, 
which  we  consider  to  be  the  distinguishing 
feature  in  his  character.  All  who  have 
known  M.  Guizot  intimately,  have  observed 
how  little  there  is  in  him  of  the  peculiar 
F rench  element.  In  his  speech,  in  his  writings, 
in  his  countenance,  in  his  conduct,  there  is  a 
steadiness  and  seriousness  which  is  the  reverse 
of  national,  and  which,  doubtless,  he  owes  to 
Geneva.  This  peculiarity,  while  it  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  esteem  with  which  he  was  re¬ 
garded  abroad,  did  not  contribute,  we  suspect, 
to  make  him  popular  in  France,  where  esprils 
and  volatile  characters  {bons  enfant)  are  often 
more  appreciated  than  strong  reflective  minds 
and  stern,  inflexible  dispositions. 

In  the  year  1805,  M.  Guizot  left  Geneva 
and  went  to  Paris  to  study  jurisprudence. 
There  the  steadiness  of  his  conduct  and  the 
precocity  of  his  talents  gained  him  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  several  eminent  men,  and  among  them 
of  M.  Stapfer,  formerly  Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  Switzerland  in  Paris,  who  acted  the 
part  of  a  father  to  him,  and  under  whose  di¬ 
rection  he  applied  himself  to  German  philo¬ 
sophy  and  theology.  M.  Suard,who,  with 
his  learned  circle,  then  exercised  a  great  lite¬ 
rary  authority  in  Paris,  no  sooner  became 
acquainted  with  the  young  ilndiant  en  droit, 
than  he  proposed  to  him  to  furnish  some  ar¬ 
ticles  to  the  PubliritU,  a  periodical  which 
^wo  years  later  was  suppressed  by  the  impe- 
j.ial  police.  After  contributing  to  the  Pub- 

*  M.  Thiers  was  also  very  skilful  in  mathematin, 
and  we  have  been  assured  that  in  his  early  life  he 
eompoeed  a  treatise  on  triMnoinetry,  which  has 
never,  however,  been  pnbliued. 


licitte  and  Let  Archives  LitUraires,  M.  Guizot, 
in  the  year  1809,  published  a  Dictionary  of 
Synonymes  in  two  volumes,  which  is  still  a 
standard  work  in  France,  and  has  frequently 
been  reprinted.  In  common  with  nearly  all 
men  who  have  become  distinguished  as  au¬ 
thors,  he  paid  a  pa.ssing  tribute  to  poetry  by 
writing  a  tragedy,  Titus  Sabinus,  the  subject 
of  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Fourth  Book 
of  Tacitus.  It  has  never  been  published.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  a  man  who  has  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  modern  historical 
school  of  his  country  did  not,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  literary  career,  show  any  strong  predilec¬ 
tion  for  the  study.  While  he  applied  himself  to 
almost  every  other  branch  of  knowledge,  the 
pursuit  to  which  he  was  to  owe  so  much  of 
his  fame  was  rather  neglected.  The  reasons 
which  finally  induced  him  to  turn  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  are  stated  in  a  letter  which  he  ad¬ 
dressed  some  years  ago  to  a  friend,  and  which 
now  lies  before  us  : — 

It  was  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1808,  when  I  began 
to  think  about  a  new  translation  of  Gibbon,  with 
notes  and  corrections,  that  I  became  interested  in 
historical  inquiries.  The  history  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Christianity  inspired  me  with  a  pas¬ 
sionate  interest.  I  read  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  the  great  works  of  the  Gennan  writers  relat¬ 
ing  to  that  period.  Never  did  any  study  more 
captivate  my  mind.  It  was  by  those  researches, 
and  by  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  that  I  was  led  to 
the  study  of  German  literature.  As  to  my  inves¬ 
tigations  into  the  history  of  the  ancient  legislation 
of  Europe,  1  undertook  them  when  I  was  appointed 
in  1811  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  the  Faculty 
of  Letters  in  Paris,  and  with  a  special  view  to  my 
lectures  on  the  origin  of  the  modern  civilization 
of  Europe.  I  then  plunged  into  the  original  chro¬ 
nicles,  charters,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws 
of  the  barbarians  and  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
works  of  the  modem  historians,  especially  the 
Germans,  helped  me  much,  but,  while  studying 
them,  i  always  consulted  the  original  documents, 
and  verified  the  accuracy  of  their  statements.  I 
thus  learnt  to  entertain  the  greatest  esteem  for  the 
German  historians,  but  not  to  follow  them  impli¬ 
citly.  They  have  great  knowledge  and  much  pen¬ 
etration,  but  not  always  accurate  views,  nor  suf¬ 
ficient  political  intelligence.  They  seldom  depict 
correctly  the  characters  and  manners  of  different 
nations,  and  they  do  not  even  follow  with  com¬ 
plete  exactness  the  order  of  events. 

The  translation  of  Gibbon,*  which  gave 


*  The  first  French  translarion  of  Gibbon  was 
published  by  Leelerc  de  Sept-Ghenes,  who  was  the 
instructor  of  Louis  XVI.  in  the  English  language. 
Itis  now  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  Louis  XVI. 
was  the  translator  of  a  portion  of  the  first  volume, 
and  that  he  only  deeistM  from  his  taek  when  he 
reached  the  chapter  where  Gibbon  attacks  the  his¬ 
torical  foundation  of  Christianity.  This  translation 
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birth  to  such  important  results,  was  published 
in  thirteen  volumes,  in  1612  ;  and  the  new 
commentary  of  M.  Guizot  was  received  with 
considerable  favor.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  youthful  annotator  that,  with  ail  his  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  great  historian,  he  emphati¬ 
cally  censured  the  predilection  shown  by 
Gibbon  for  material  grandeur  over  moral 
fortitude,  as  evinced  in  his  depreciation  of 
the  heroic  courage  of  the  Christian  martyrs, 
and  hk  exaltation  of  the  ferocious  exploits  of 
Tamerlane. 

We  have  seen  that  M.  Guizot  was  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  one  of  the  few  periodicals  which 
the  Bonaparte  government  allowed  to  exist. 
These  journals  afforded  some  slight  resource 
to  several  distinguished  persons  whom  the 
Revolution  had  ruined.  Among  them  was 
Mile,  de  Meulan,  whose  family  had  been  for¬ 
merly  wealthy,  and  who  now  contrived,  by 
great  talent,  and  still  greater  courage,  to  eke 
out  her  means  by  the  use  of  her  pen.  This 
was  a  harassing  life,  and  her  health  soon 
failed.  On  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  M.  Guizot,  to  whom  she  was  scarcely 
known,  sent  to  the  Publiciste  several  articles 
in  her  name.  She  at  last  discovered  the 
friend  who  had  so  delicately  assisted  her,  and 
the  consequence  of  the  intimacy  which  re¬ 
sulted  was,  that,  though  Mile,  de  Meulan 
was  much  older  than  M.  Guizot,  and  might 
almost  have  been  his  mother,  a  marriage  en¬ 
sued.  The  union  proved  a  happy  one  ;  and, 
what  was  of  no  slight  importance,  Mme.  Gui¬ 
zot,  whose  moral  tales  and  educational  writ¬ 
ings  are  among  the  best  French  works  of 
that  desciiption,  repaid  to  some  extent  the 
original  obligation,  and  was  a  literary  as  well 
as  a  domestic  helpmate  to  her  husband. 

Though  M.  Guizot  was  already  considered 
one  of  the  future  luminaries  of  France,  he  was 
never  employed  by  the  Imperial  Government. 
Baron  Pasquier,  then  Pre/et  de  Police,  and 
who,  under  Louis  Philippe,  we  have  seen  at 
the  head  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  wished  to 
have  him  appointed  an  auditeur  to  the  Con- 
$eil  d' Elat,  which  was  a  sort  of  nursery  of  the 
imperial  functionaries.  He  spoke  of  him  to 
the  Duke  of  Bassano,  the  Minister  for  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  who  in  the  year  1810  directed 
M.  Guizot  to  draw  up  a  memoir  on  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  English  prisoners  at  Morlaix 
with  the  Fiench  prisoners  in  England.  All 
the  necessary  documents  were  put  into  bis 
hand,  and  he  digested  a  paper  which  was 


of  Loau  XVL  makes  pert  of  the  pablioetion  of  Le- 
clero  de  ikpt-Cheiiee,  end  was  adopted  in  a  revised 
form  in  the  edition  of  M.  Guizot. 


submitted  to  Bonaparte,  who  undoubtedly 
was  not  pleased  with  it,  as  the  author  never 
heard  any  thing  more  on  the  subject.  The 
plan  of  M.  Guizot  was  devised  with  the 
bond  fide  intention  of  f.tcilitating  the  ex¬ 
change,  while  Bonaparte  only  wanted  to  im¬ 
press  the  French  public  with  the  belief  that 
he  was  making  paci&c  offers  to  England,  and 
that  England  rejected  them.  About  the 
same  time,  M.  Guizot,  who,  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  then  Grand  Master  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  Fontanes,  had  been  elected  a  professor  in 
the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  Paris,  received  an 
intimation  that  his  introductory  lecture  was 
expected  to  contain  an  eulogium  on  the 
master  of  France.  The  lecture  was  de¬ 
livered  without  the  panegyric,  and  M.  Gui¬ 
zot  had  thenceforth  nothing  to  hope  from 
the  Imperial  Government.  From  what  we 
now  know  of  the  philosophical  turn  of  his 
mind,  and  his  habit  of  developing  general 
principles,  it  is  evident  that  he  could  never 
have  found  much  favor  with  Bonaparte,  who 
always  discountenanced  speculative  men. 

It  was  not  until  the  Restoration  that  M. 
Guizot  entered  into  political  life,  and  he  was 
still  too  young  to  take  a  prominent  part,  be¬ 
cause,  by  the  Charte  of  1814,  no  one  could 
be  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  under 
forty  years  of  age.  It  was  not  easy  to  put  in 
practice  the  Constitution  granted  by  Louis 
XV’III.,  for  constitutional  liberty  was  a  boon 
to  which  the  bulk  of  the  nation  were  stran¬ 
gers.  There  was  neither  political  education 
nor  political  ideas  among  the  people.  The 
few  true  constitutionalists  of  1789  had  either 
perished  on  the  scaffold  or  died  in  indigence 
and  exile.  The  Republicans  had  generally 
bowed  to  the  imperial  despotism  ;  and,  under 
any  circumstances,  it  was  not  amongst  the 
partisans  of  the  government  of  1793  that 
the  supporters  of  rational  freedom  were  to  be 
sought.  There  was,  indeed,  such  a  perver¬ 
sion  of  ideas  on  the  subject,  that  in  the  eyes 
of  the  masses  the  soldiers  of  Bonaparte  re¬ 
presented  the  liberal  party,  from  the  mere 
fact  that  they  were  engaged  in  defending  the 
national  independence  against  foreign  armies. 
The  imigris,  the  natural  and  legitimate  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  new  rigime,  were  so  totally  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  existing  state  of  France, 
and  were  so  disliked  by  the  nation,  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  adding  strength  to  the  government, 
they  were  a  source  of  excessive  embarrass¬ 
ment.  Their  habits  and  claims,  their  political 
and  religious  prejudices,  were  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  while  their  antiquated  costume  and 
demeanor  were  the  theme  of  general  ridicule. 
Above  all,  a  rejected  dynasty,  brought  back 
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by  foreign  bayonets,  and  princes  whose  very 
names  were  new  to  the  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  rendered  every  possible  course  unpopu¬ 
lar.  Bonaparte  was  hated,  but  the  Bour¬ 
bons  were  not  loved,  and  affairs  had  arrived 
at  that  condition  that  no  ruler  or  system  was 
left  which  had  the  conBdence  of  the  country. 
Manifestations,  to  be  sure,  of  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  nature  took  place  at  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  imperial  power,  but  the  restored 
princes  remembered  too  well  the  still  more 
enthusiastic  fetes  which  twenty  years  before 
had  celebrated  the  destruction  of  the  French 
monarchy,  to  attach  much  importance  to  the 
rejoicings.  They  were  aware  that  all  the 
speeches  emphatically  delivered  by  the  cor¬ 
porate  bodies  to  every  successive  government 
were  only  a  sort  of  canvassing  for  places. 
Their  esteem  for  the  nation  which  they  saw 
prostrated  at  their  feet  was  not  likely  to  be 
increased  by  the  sight  of  persons  fastening 
their  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  to  the 
tails  of  Cossacks’  hor»es,  while  others  at¬ 
tached  themselves  to  the  ropes  by  which  the  ] 
mob  attempted  to  pulldown  from  the  column  , 
of  the  Place  Vendome  the  Emperor’s  statue, 
which  they  had  previously  all  but  wor¬ 
shipped. 

The  nation  was  worn  out  and  impover¬ 
ished  by  perpetual  wars,  and  with  a  dimin¬ 
ished  population,  it  wanted  only  repose  and 
peace.  Tlie  little  political  vigor  which  re¬ 
mained  was  exerted  in  securing  personal  in¬ 
terests,  or  took  the  form  of  a  pervading  dis¬ 
content,  which  was  directed  to  no  well-de¬ 
fined  end.  Those  who  clamored  for  securing 
the  conqxietts  of  the  Revolution  were  much 
more  anxious  to  preserve  the  conquests  they 
had  made  of  the  estates  of  the  upper  classes, 
than  to  promote  the  public  liberties  ;  while 
the  grand  aim  of  the  emyres  was  naturally 
to  obtain  the  restoration  of  the  property  of 
which  they  had  been  despoiled.  It  was 
amidst  these  difficulties,  and  exposed  to  the 
indifference  and  even  dislike  of  the  great 
majority  of  persons  of  all  descriptions,  that  a 
handful  of  high-minded  men,  headed  by  the 
King  himself,  endeavored  to  establish  in 
France  a  constitutional  government.  In  spite 
of  every  obstacle,  the  attempt  succeeded  for 
a  longer  time  than  could  have  been  anticipa¬ 
ted — thanks  to  the  honest  and  liberal  feelings 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  to  whose  memory  France 
ought  not  to  be  ungrateful — and  thanks  also 
to  a  small  but  strong  phalanx,  such  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Royer-Collard,  Marshal  Gouvion  Saint- 
Cyr,  the  Abbe  de  Montesquiou,  and  Camille 
Jordan,  all  of  whom  have  passed  away. 
Though  still  very  young,  M.  Guizot  had  a 


prominent  place  in  this  first  constitutional 
party,  of  which  he  is  now  one  of  the  last  con¬ 
spicuous  survivors. 

Of  all  the  impediments  which  the  founders 
of  a  liberal  government  had  to  encounter 
then  and  afterwards,  the  most  difficult  to 
surmount  was  the  contempt  for  legal  re¬ 
straints  which  years  of  arbitrary  government 
had  produced.  The  majesty  of  the  law  had 
been  so  incessantly  violated  by  the  tyranny 
of  mobs  or  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers,  that 
a  disrespect  for  its  provisions  became,  and 
continues,  an  habitual  feeling  among  the 
French,  and  this  with  regard  to  private  as 
well  as  political  affairs.  A  single  example, 
which  occurred  at  the  moment,  will  serve  as 
a  type  of  the  mode  of  procedure  which  was 
in  favor  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
The  Journal  de$  Dihats^  managed  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  by  two  clever  bro¬ 
thers  of  the  name  of  Berlin,  was  exposed 
under  Bonaparte  to  the  most  savage  perse- 
cution.  In  1801  the  Berlins  were  prohibited 
from  writing  in  their  journal,  and  one  of 
them  was  exiled  to  the  island  of  Elba.  Af¬ 
terwards,  in  spite  of  the  title  it  assumed  of 
Journal  de  V Empire,  the  newspap.-r  got 
again  in  disgrace,  and  was  transferred,  ac¬ 
cording  to  imperial  usage,  to  more  Bona- 
partist  authors.*  At  the  fall  of  Bonaparte, 


•  The  decree  by  which  Bonaparte  confiscated 
this  newspaper  in  1811  is  worth  givin^r,  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  flimsy  pretences  which  he  had  the 
courage  to  put  forth  as  his  justifleation  fur  violating 
the  rights  of  property  and  the  free«iom  of  the  press: 
— “Seeing  that  the  proceeds  of  a  journal  can  only 
become  property  by  an  express  grant  made  by  us; 
seeing  that  the  Journal  de  V Empire  has  not  been 
granted  by  us  to  anybody,  amt  that  the  present 
proprietors  have  realized  considerable  profits  in 
conserpience  of  the  suppression  of  thirty  newspapers 
— prohts  which  they  have  enjoyed  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  which  have  more  than  indemnified 
them  for  any  sacrifices  they  can  have  made  in  the 
course  of  their  undertaking — seeing  moreover  that 
not  only  the  censorship,  but  even  every  species  of 
influence  over  the  red^tion  of  the  journal  should 
exclusively  belong  to  safe  men,  known  for  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  our  person,  and  for  their  independence 
(Sloipnement)  of  all  foreign  influence  and  corre¬ 
spondence,  we  have  decreed  and  do  decree  as  fol¬ 
lows.”  This  singular  state  document  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  divide  the  property  into  twenty-four 
shares,  eight  of  which  are  to  l)elong  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  sixteen  to  be  distributed  among  indivi¬ 
duals  who  have  done  him  some  service.  When  a 
shareholder  died,  his  portion  was  to  revert  to  the 
Emperor,  to  be  conferred  upon  another  convenient 
tool  The  shareholders  were  to  manage  the  paper, 
and  Napoleon,  in  consideration  of  his  eight  shares^ 
was  to  M  r«)resented  at  the  office  by  a  Comnnuary 
of  Police.  The  whole  is  signed  bv  himself,  and  was 
so  rigorously  executed  that  the  Bertins  were  com- 
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the  natural  course  would  have  been  to  obtain 
an  order  for  the  restitution  of  the  property. 
But  this  course  was  too  complex  for  French¬ 
men,  and  a  more  summary  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  was  adopted.  The  two  Berlins,  who 
were  men  of  almost  gigantic  stature  and 
strength,  accompanied  by  M.  Armand  Ber- 
tin,  the  present  editor,  also  a  very  powerful 
man,  armed  themselves  with  bludgeons,  and 
entering  the  office  of  the  newspaper,  drove 
away,  cudgel  in  hand,  the  imperial  ridacteurs. 
The  Journal  des  Debats  supported  monarch¬ 
ical  principles,  and  such  were  the  editors  to 
whom  the  constitutional  party  was  obliged 
to  intrust  the  hard  task  of  impressing  daily 
upon  Frenchmen  the  respect  due  to  the  law 
of  the  land. 

This  state  of  affairs  could  not  fail  to  lead 
to  a  catastrophe.  A  military  revolution 
brought  Bonaparte  back  to  Paris,  and  com¬ 
pelled  Louis  XYIII.  to  seek  a  shelter  at  | 
Ghent.  All  Europe  again  took  arms  against 
the  great  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  and 
France  thenceforth  could  expect  nothing  but 
a  fresh  invasion  and  numberless  calamities. 
The  natural  result  of  the  event  was  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  constitutional 
party,  and  to  give  more  credit  to  the  abso¬ 
lutists  who  surrounded  Louis  XVIII.  at 
Ghent,  and  who,  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Blacas,  impressed  the  Kin^  with  the  idea 
that  every  attempt  to  establish  a  constitution 
would  unavoidably  lead  to  new  revolutions. 
M.  Guizot,  who  had  censured  Gibbon  for  his 
admiration  of  Tamerlane,  and  his  indiSerence 
to  moral  principles,  soon  perceived  that 
Tamerlane  was  at  Paris,  and  that  the  germ 
of  all  the  liberty  feasible  was  at  Ghent.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  accepted  the  task  of  pleading 
in  the  name  of  the  constitutional  party  the 
cause  of  freedom  before  Louis  XVIII.  Hap¬ 
pily  he  succeeded,  and  this  step,  with  which 
he  has  been  so  bitterly  reproached,  was  in 
reality  the  first  great  political  service  he  ren¬ 
dered  his  country.  He  took  the  measure 
openly  and  courageously,  according  to  his 
habit,  while  many  others  played  a  double 
game,  and  awaited  in  silence  the  issue  of  the 
contest.  He  would  have  preferred  the 
peaceful  establishment  of  a  constitutional 
government,  without  being  driven  to  pur¬ 
chase  it  by  the  blow  which  his  country  re¬ 
ceived  at  Waterloo ;  but  for  a  liberal  mind 
there  was  no  choice  between  freedom  and 
Tamerlane,  and  it  is  not  our  province  to  copi- 

pelled  to  give  up  the  balaoee  they  had  in  hand, 
while  tboee  who  nad  lent  eonaiderable  aum*  upon 
the  security  of  the  paper  were  refused  a  single  sous 
of  principal  or  interest. 


plain  if  France  was  emancipated  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  a  British  army.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  men  who 
then  remained  in  Paris  to  watch  events  in 
order  that  they  might  make  a  display  of  their 
national  feelings,  or  welcome  the  victory  of 
the  allies,  according  to  circumstances,  did 
not  possess  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  the 
men  of  Ghent.  An  anecdote  which,  several 
years  since,  was  related  to  us  by  the  present 
Nestor  of  French  science,  M.  Biot,  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  comparative  patriotism  of  the  re¬ 
spective  parties.  At  the  Restoration,  while 
the  army  of  the  allies  was  still  encamped  in 
the  suburbs  of  Paris,  Louis  XVIII.  made  a 
short  slay  at  St.  Ouen,  before  entering  his 
capital.  Numerous  distinguished  persons 
proceeded  there  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
prince  who  had  just  proclaimed  the  basis  of 
constitutional  liberty.  One  day  M,  Biot,  M. 
Royer-Collard,  and  M.  Guizot,  on  going 
thither  in  a  carriage,  had  to  pass  through 
the  camp.  At  the  sight  of  the  foreign  sol¬ 
diers  M.  Guizot  looked  sternly  mournful,  and 
M.  Biot  was  so  much  affected  that,  seized 
by  a  species  of  nervous  fit,  he  began  to  sob. 
U  pon  this  Royer-Collard  pointed  at  M.  Biot  in 
a  satirical  manner,  and  said,  “  Then  you  have 
still  a  French  heart?  I  have  long  since  lost 
mine!”  A  few  years  afterwards,  a  body  of 
French  liberals  and  Bonapartists  made  a 
hostile  demonstration  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bidassoa  against  the  army  which  was  about 
to  invade  Spain,  and  for  his  participation  in 
the  movement,  Armand  Carrel  was  twice 
condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor.  The  sen¬ 
tence  was  annulled,  and  this  alliance  with 
foieign  troops  against  his  own  countrymen 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being,  after  1830, 
the  favorite  leader  of  that  very  republican 
party  who  were  constantly  hurling  anathemas 
against  the  men  of  Ghent. 

To  explain  thoroughly  the  various  phases 
of  the  life  of  M.  Guizot  from  1814  to  1830, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  sketch  the  political 
history  of  France.  But  without  entering  at 
large  upon  so  extensive  a  subject,  it  is  at 
least  indispensable  to  remember  a  few  lead¬ 
ing  particulars.  Before  the  Cent  Jours,  an 
attempt  towards  the  fusion  of  the  different 
parties  was  made  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Abb6  de  Montesquiou.  After  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  under  the  ministries  of  the  Duke 
of  Richelieu  and  of  the  Duke  Descszes,  the 
constitution  was  endangered  from  two  oppo¬ 
site  quarters — the  Ultra  Royalists,  and  the 
secret  societies  composed  of  Republicans  and 
Bonapartists.  The  influence  of  the  ultra*, 
as  thev  were  then  called,  produced  the  re- 
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actionary  chamber  called  the  Chambre  in- 
trouvable,  which  Louis  XVIII.  had  the  good 
sense  to  dissolve  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1816.  On  the  other  side  the  influence  of 
the  secret  societies  brought  about  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  the  Duke  de  Berri  in  the  year 
1820.  This  crime  proved  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  establishment  of  liberty  in  France,  which 
was  still  further  impeded  by  three  important 
events :  the  formation  of  the  Villele  ministry, 
the  invasion  of  Spain,  and  the  death  of  Louis 
XVIII.  Under  Charles  X.,  who,  during  his 
brother’s  reign,  was  considered  the  true 
leader  of  the  absolutists,  reaction  made  such 
rapid  progress,  that  within  three  years  it 

f)rovoked  the  liberal  elections  of  1828,  and 
ed  to  the  appointment  of  the  Martignac 
ministry,  which,  in  spite  of  its  good  intentions, 
was  not  strong  enough  to  check  the  back¬ 
ward  tendencies  of  the  Court  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  excited  feelings  of  the  nation 
on  the  other.  At  last  Charles  X.  drew  the 
sword  and  threw  away  the  scabbard,  by 
appointing  Prince  Polignac  his  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter.  Tlie  revolution  of  1830  was  the  answer 
to  that  provocation. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  M.  Guizot 
was  a  supporter  of  the  Government  under 
those  ministries  with  which  he  had  at  least 
a  general  community  of  opinion,  and  that  he 
was  in  the  opposition  under  anti-liberal  ad¬ 
ministrations.  In  1814  he  was  appointed 
Secretary-General  to  the  Minister  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior,  an  office  analogous  to  that  of  our  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State.  By  putting  a  liberal,  a 
Protestant,  and  a  bourgeois,  as  was  M.  Gui¬ 
zot,  at  the  side  of  a  royalist,  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  a  nobleman,  as  was  his  chief  the  Abb6 
de  Montesquiou,  Louis  XVIII.  gave  a  proof 
of  bis  sincere  wish  to  effect  a  fusion  between 
all  that  was  best  in  the  nation. 

After  the  Cent  Jours,  M.  Guizot  held  a 
similar  position,  but  retired  when  the  ministry 
of  the  Marquis  Barbe  Marbois  was  over¬ 
thrown.  In  1816  he  presented  a  memoir  to 
Louis  XVIII.,  urging  him  to  dissolve  the 
Chambre  introuvabie,  and,  on  his  courageous 
advice  being  accepted,  he  was  appointed 
Conseiller  d'Etat  by  the  new  ministry,  in 
conjunction  with  several  of  the  strongest  sup¬ 
porters  of  parliamentary  freedom.  Under  the 
reaction  which  took  place  after  the  death  of 
the  Duke  de  Berri,  the  well-known  liberal 
principles  of  Camille  Jordan,  Royer-Collard, 
and  the  Baron  de  Barante,  causeci  them  to  be 
dismissed  from  the  Comeil  d’Etat,  when  M. 
Guizot  voluntarily  resigned.  From  that  period 
up  to  bis  election  in  1830  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  he  held  no  political  office  whatever. 


In  the  administration  as  well  as  in  the 
Conseil  d'Etat,  M.  Guizot,  in  conjunction 
with  his  party,  continually  exerted  himself, 
in  spite  of  great  difficulties,  to  impress  upon 
the  Government  the  necessity  of  giving  honest 
and  regular  motion  to  the  new  constitutional 
machine.  And  whenever,  by  the  rapid  turns 
of  politics  in  those  days,  he  was  out  of  office, 
he  commenced  with  his  pen  to  struggle 
against  the  retrograde  system.  His  political 
pamphlets  published  between  1816  and  1822 
— On  Representative  Government;  On  the 
Government  of  France  ;  On  Political  Justice; 
On  the  Mode  of  conducting  Government  and 
Opposition ;  On  Capital  Punishment  for  Po¬ 
litical  Ofiences — were  filled  with  true  consti¬ 
tutional  ideas,  and,  appearing  at  the  critical 
moment,  were  received  with  immense  ap¬ 
plause.  By  his  frequent  appeals  through 
the  press,  he  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
causes  of  the  reawakening  of  the  freedom  of 
thought  and  opinion  which  had  slumbered 
during  the  Empire,  and  which  a  few  years 
after  acquired  dictatorial  power  in  France. 
This  double  and  alternate  action  of  M.  Guizot 
upon  the  Government  and  upon  the  public 
is  thus  stated  by  himself  in  one  of  his  pam¬ 
phlets:  “When  I  was  in  office,  I  did  my 
duty  ;  and  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  I  am  in  a 
private  station :  now  I  use  my  right  by  ad¬ 
dressing  myself  to  the  nation  at  large.” 

All  these  political  manifestoes  furnish  im¬ 
portant  evidence  of  the  sUUe  of  parties  at 
the  period.  But  pamphlets  arc  more  adapted 
to  pull  down  than  to  build  up.  M.  Guizot 
wanted  to  raise  the  edifice  of  a  constitution, 
and  to  impress  the  younger  part  of  the  nation 
with  the  true  principles  of  that  form  of 
government.  With  this  view,  in  1820  he 
took  as  the  subject  of  his  lectures  on  Modern 
History  at  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  “The 
Origin  of  Representative  Government  in  Eu¬ 
rope.”  His  success  was  wonderful.  All  Paris 
flocked  to  hear  him,  and  the  largest  hall  of 
the  Sorbonne  was  not  sufficiently  spacious  to 
accommodate  the  thousands  who  besieged 
the  doors.  The  crowd  was  so  dense,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  seat  so  great,  that  many 
persons  in  the  neighborhood  obtained  a  living 
by  the  sale  of  places  which  they  secured  by 
coming  several  hours  befoie  the  time.  The 
enthusiasiA  of  an  entire  population  of  stu¬ 
dents,  the  cheers  with  which  the  Professor 
was  received,  the  reverent  attention  paid  to 
his  words,  call  to  mind  the  ten  thousand 
youths  of  all  ages  and  nations  who  in  the 
thirteenth  century  surrounded  in  the  open 
air  the  pulpits  of  the  most  celebrated  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  University  of  Bologna.  At  the 
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end  of  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  the 
Italians  sought  instruction  with  the  same 
irresistible  eagerness  with  which  Frenchmen 
in  1820  sighed  for  freedom.  These  lectures,  | 
of  which  the  topics  are  chiefly  taken  from 
the  histories  of  England  and  France,  were 
only  known  through  the  imperfect  reports 
of  short-hand  writers.  They  have  been  re¬ 
cently  published  by  their  author  in  a  complete 
form,  and,  though  they  are  separated  by 
thirty  years  from  the  circumstances  to  which 
they  owed  their  origin,  and  have  no  longer 
that  peculiar  political  significance  which  gave 
them  such  potent  meaning  at  the  time  of 
their  delivery,  they  are  still  among  the  most 
instructive  works  of  M.  Guizot. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  lectures 
was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  notice,  and 
thg  Professor  was  soon  abruptly  deprived  of 
hischair.  The  pen  which  M.  Guizot  had  hither¬ 
to  employed  chiefly  in  galling  bis  enemies,  now 
enabled  him  to  supply  the  domestic  necessi¬ 
ties  in  which  his  dismissal  had  involved  him. 
Without  ceasing  to  labor  at  the  construction 
of  the  constitutional  edifice  to  which  he  had 
devoted  the  energies  of  his  life,  he  published 
an  immense  variety  of  works,  of  which  we 
will  only  mention  his  great  collection  of  ori¬ 
ginal  memoirs  on  the  history  of  France  from 
Gregory  of  Tours  to  William  of  Poictiers, 
and  a  similar  collection  on  the  history  of  the 
Revolution  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  A  short  time  afterwards,  he  undertook 
the  publication  of  a  new  periodical,  the  Revue 
Franfaise,  in  which,  with  several  of  his  most 
distinguished  friends,  he  again  became  the 
advocate  of  constitution.al  liberties.  Amongst 
the  contributors  who  were  then  his  disciples 
and  admirers,  some,  like  Armand  Carrel  and 
Godefroy  Cavaignac,  became,  after  1830,  bis 
most  irreconcilable  enemies ;  and  by  their  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  National  aided  in  preparing  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  of  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe.  The  Revue  was  addressed  principally 
to  the  higher  class  of  readers,  while  another 
periodical,  the  Globe,  conducted  by  the  young¬ 
er  and  more  active  members  of  the  party, 
appealed  to  the  multitude. 

There  is  a  unity  and  consistency  in  the 
efforts  of  thoughtful,  sagacious,  and  upright 
men,  which  is  often  disregarded  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  parties,  and  which  only  becomes  mani¬ 
fest  in  looking  back  on  their  career.  It  will 
readily  be  inferred  from  our  narrative  that 
the  peculiar  merit  of  M.  Guizot  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  consisted  in  the  unceasing  efforts  they 
made  for  the  political  education  of  France, 
and  for  the  introduction  of  the  constitutional 
principles  they  had  derived  from  the  history 
of  England.  Keeping  aloof  from  popular 


passions  as  much  as  was  practicable  amidst 
the  convulsive  agitation  of  parties,  their  views 
assumed  a  philosophical  form,  and  from  the 
didactic  nature  of  their  writings,  they  were 
called  doctrinaires.  This  sobriquet,  applied 
to  them  at  first  by  the  Royalists,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  the  ultra  Liberals,  and  generally 
understood  in  a  contemptuous  sense,  is  of 
itself  a  proof  that  the  nation  never  possessed 
an  adequate  notion  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  the  very  nature  of  which  involves  a 
rational  framework,  and  not  a  mere  assem¬ 
blage  of  crude  empirical  ideas. 

Never  was  the  struggle  more  animated  and 
interesting  than  in  1825,  which  was  the  year 
of  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.  The  hopes 
of  the  retrograde  party  were  elated  by  the 
bigotry  and  absolutist  principles  of  the  new 
king,  while  the  repugnance  of  young  France 
to  the  old  ideas  was  daily  increasing.  It  was 
this  year  that  the  great  indemnity  to  the  emi¬ 
gres  was  decreed,  and  that  another  bill,  much 
less  necessary,  the  law  against  sacrilege,  was 
passed.  It  was  in  this  year  also  that  General 
Foy,  the  famous  popular  orator,  flashed  the 
last  lightnings  of  his  burning  eloquence.  A 
young  traveller,  who  spent  several  months  in 
Paris  at  the  time,  kept  a  journal,  from  which 
he  has  permitted  us  to  make  extracts,  and 
they  present  such  a  lively  picture  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  passions  which  then  pervaded  society, 
and  such  curious  traits  of  national  peculiarities 
as  well  as  of  many  of  the  celebrated  men  of 
that  day,  that  we  are  persuaded  they  will  be 
read  with  universal  interest. 

I 

1825 :  January  6th. — Baron  de  Humboldt  has 
introduced  me  to  the  Thursday  evening  parties  of 
M.  Arago  at  the  Obserialoire.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  meet  a  larger  gathering  of  celebrated 
savans.  I  saw  Gay-Lussac,  Thenard,  Poisson, 
Ampere,  Dulong,  Fresnel,  and  many  others,  all  of 
about  the  same  age,  from  forty  to  fifty ;  Fresnel,  to 
whom  optics  is  indebted  for  so  many  brilliant  dis¬ 
coveries,  is  the  youngest,  but  he  looks  delicate. 

I  am  told  that  his  health  has  been  impaired  by  the 
labor  of  the  examinations  in  the  Polytechnic 
School.  What  a  pity  if  such  a  man  should  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  toils  of  a  secondary  position !  Th5- 
nard  and  Gay-Lussac,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
wealthy,  chemistry  having  been  for  them  the  source 
of  riches.  Dulong — so  amiable  and  modest  that 
he  is  sometimes  called  Mademoiselle  Dulong — has 
lost  an  eye  and  two  fingers,  by  the  explosion  of 
some  fulminating  substance  which  he  discovered. 
The  great  geometrician  Poisson  is  as  witty  and 
cheerful  as  Ampere,  who  is  older,  looks  heavy  and 
dull.  The  most  extraordinary  stories  about  Am¬ 
pere’s  absence  of  mind  have  been  related  to  me. 
He  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  introduced  to  a 
celebrated  lady.  Mile.  Germain,  well  known  for 
her  high  mathematical  attainments.  At  one  of 
the  evening-parties  of  M.  Arago,  Mile.  Germain 
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wai  annonnced.  Ampere  hastened  to'take  her 
hand,  led  her  to  a  corner  of  the  drawing-room,  and 
sitting  down  by  her  side,  entered  at  once  upon  a 
mathematical  discussion.  The  lady  replied  very 
skilfully,  and  the  whole  company  gathered  round 
them  to  listen  to  the  dialogue,  till  suddenly  the 
conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  burst  of  laugh¬ 
ter.  The  lady  turned  out  to  be  M.  Poisson,  whom 
Mme.  Arago  and  the  other  ladies  had  induced  to 
put  on  a  bonnet  and  a  shawl.  His  face,  which  is 
very  little  feminine,  had  not  been  recognized  by 
M.  Amp4reas  that  of  his  intimate  friend. 

Though  this  riunion  was  ostensibly  scientific, 
there  was  more  political  than  scientific  discus¬ 
sion.  The  men  stood  in  groups  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  while  the  ladies  were  sitting  and  talk¬ 
ing  round  the  fireplace.  Humboldt  was  alter¬ 
nately  flirting  with  the  ladies,  and  slily  aiming 
some  malicious  shafts  at  his  good  friends  the 
French  savant,  whom  he  constantly  ridicules, 
notwithstanding  that  he  professes  to  consider 
France  as  his  adopted  country.  The  whole  com¬ 
pany,  although  paid  by  the  Government,  were 
unanimous  in  condemning  it.  Bonapartist,  re¬ 
publican,  or  quasi-republican  sentiments  were  to 
be  heard  on  every  side.  M.  Arago  is  neither  a 
Bonapartist  nor  a  Royalist.  He  described  with 
great  vivacity  a  visit  which  Bonaparte  paid  one 
day  to  the  Observatory,  accompanied  by  the 
Empress  Marie  Louise.  Having  requested  M. 
Arago  to  show  them  any  curious  phenomenon 
which  might  be  visible  in  the  heavens,  he  direct¬ 
ed  their  attention  to  some  spots  which  were  then 
to  be  seen  on  the  sun.  Bonaparte  perceived  them 
distinctly,  but  as  Marie  Ixiuise,  who  wore  a  large 
bonnet  with  a  heavy  veil,  could  distinguish  no¬ 
thing,  Bonaparte,  in  his  impatience,  tore  off 
abruptly  the  offending  bonnet.  Even  M.  Arago, 
though  a  republican,  considered  the  proceeding 
rather  unceremonious  towards  the  daughter  of  the 
Cvvtars,  as  Bonaparte  used  to  call  her. 

M.  Arago  spoke  much  of  the  poverty  of  the 
Papal  States,  which  he  attributed  to  the  immense 
cost  of  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s !  Rather  a 
stale  .source  of  complaint !  While  he  indulged  in 
animadversions  on  the  prodigal  fancies  of  the 
popes  and  despots  who  built  St.  Peter’s  and  Ver¬ 
sailles,  he  left  out  of  sight  the  still  mure  ruinous 
caprices  of  the  mob,  which  in  a  day  of  emeute  (to 
say  nothing  of  revolutions)  sometimes  destroys 
more  property,  and  contributes  more  to  impoverish 
a  nation,  than  a  king  can  do  in  a  lifetime.  What 
astonished  me  most  was  to  see  Marshal  Marmont, 
a  man  invested  with  one  of  the  highest  offices  at 
court,  not  only  silent  under  the  political  attacks, 
but  even  assenting  to  them  by  his  countenance 
and  gestures.  He  is  a  great  friend  of  Arago,  and 
seems  anxious  to  shield  himself  under  the  sgis  of 
the  celebrated  astronomer’s  popularity  against 
the  odium  attached  to  the  recollection  of  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Paris. 

January  26th. — I  was  present  to-day  at  a  sit¬ 
ting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  General  Foy 
delivered  a  short  but  animated  speech  on  the 
claims  of  the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
He  is  at  present  the  idol  of  France,  where  per¬ 
haps,  within  a  few  years,  his  name  will  be  hardly 
remembered.  He  is  a  hne  man,  and  a  powerful 


orator,  with  a  military  tone  and  bearing.  They 
say  he  never  delivers  any  speech  extempore,  but 
first  dictates  and  then  learns  it  by  heart.  If  this 
is  true,  he  acts  his  part  very  well,  as  he  expresses 
love  of  country,  indignation,  and  the  other  politi¬ 
cal  passions,  without  the  least  apparent  prepara¬ 
tion.  He  chiefly  stands  up  for  the  military  glory 
of  France,  and  his  speeches  are  admirably  suited 
to  flatter  the  pride  of  a  nation  so  fond  of  conquest. 
But  with  General  Foy  that  nation  seems  only  to 
consist  of  the  favorers  of  the  Revolution,  and  of 
those  Frenchmen  who  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
throne  invaded  almost  all  the  states  of  Europe ; 
and  who,  it  must  be  added,  indulged  a  little  in 
persecuting,  spoliating,  guillotining,  and  massa¬ 
cring  another  very  large  portion  of  their  country¬ 
men.  The  thousands  of  victims  of  the  nnyades  of 
Carrier,  the  inhabitants  of  Lyons  destroyed  by 
grape-shot,  the  peasantry  of  La  Vend(\  who  so 
heroically  fought  for  their  God  and  their  king,  and 
above  all,  the  immense  multitude  of  emigres  who, 
escaping  the  guillotine  of  Robespierre,  were  starv¬ 
ing  for  twenty  years  in  every  corner  of  EuropeJ 
were  not  Frenchmen  at  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  general,  who  always  speaks  of  them  with 
sovereign  contempt.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the 
liberal  party,  composetl,  perhap.®,  of  a  dozen  mem¬ 
bers,  who  sit  together  on  the  left  side  of  the  Hall, 
resisting  the  whole  of  the  Chamber.  I  saw  there 
several  celebrated  men — Benjamin  Constant,  with 
his  long  hair;  the  old  General  Lafayette,  with 
his  rather  insignificant  face;  the  stout  banker 
Lafitte,  who  looks  like  a  man  equally  pleased 
with  his  popularity  and  his  millions;  and  Casimir 
Perier,  whose  speeches,  though  very  vehement, 
seem  to  me  the  most  conclusive  and  practical  of 
all .  This  small  group  of  able  men  shows  great 
firmness  in  fighting  so  courageously  against  an 
overwhelming  majority  ;  but  in  point  of  fact  they 
speak  to  the  nation  at  large,  by  which  they  are 
cheered,  and  not  to  the  Chamber. 

February  15<A. — Baron  Maurice,  of  Geneva, 
introduced  me  to  the  celebrated  historian,  M. 
Guizot.  We  found  him  breakfasting  with  his 
wife,  who  is  well  known  for  her  writings  on  edu¬ 
cation.  His  domicile  in  the  Rue  8t.  Dominique 
is  of  the  most  modest  description.  He  is  a  little, 
thin,  nervous  man,  but  with  an  expressive  physi¬ 
ognomy,  and  a  bold  and  penetrating  look.  He  is 
now  publishing  a  large  collection  of  memoirs  on 
the  Revolution  of  England ;  and  he  spoke  of  his 
desire  to  procure  from  Florence  a  copy  of  some 
rare  political  tracts  relating  to  Charles  I.  and 
Cromwell,  which  are  in  the  collection  on  Eng¬ 
lish  history  in  the  secret  archives.  Though  a 
strong  opponent  of  the  Villeie  ministry,  he  is  a 
steady  supporter  of  the  charter ;  and  he  maintains 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  irremediable  faults  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Government  or  the  Opposition,  the 
parliamentary  regime  may  be  established  in 
France  under  the  house  of  Bourbon.  1  was  ex¬ 
tremely  pleased  with  my  visit,  but  rather  aston¬ 
ished  to  see  Mme.  Guizot  taking  so  active  a  part 
in  the  dialogue,  often  answering  for  her  husband, 
and  even  interrupting  him  in  a  tone  of  superi¬ 
ority  which  I  was  not  inclined  to  admit,  but 
which  seems  rather  a  matter  of  course  with  M. 
Guizot. 
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March  8th, — Dined  at  the  Count  of  Mosbourg’s. 
Both  he  and  the  Countess  are  very  kind  persons. 
He  was  minister  at  Naples  under  the  Bonaparte 
dynasty,  and  I  am  told  is  very  skilful  in  finance. 
The  party  was  numerous  and  brilliant,  and  con¬ 
sisted  principally  of  Bonapartist  celebrities.  I 
was  seated  at  dinner  between  the  Princess  of 
Wagra  m  —  widow  of  Marshal  Berthier  —  and 
General  Belliard,  late  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  He 
is  a  little  man,  full  of  fire  and  vivacity.  Opposite 
was  General  Excelmans,  tall,  fair  and  pale,  and 
looking  more  like  a  German  than  a  Frenchman. 
During  the  whole  dinner  I  pitied  the  poor  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Mosbourg,  who,  being  obliged,  according 
to  the  French  custom,  in  her  capacity  of  hostess, 
to  carve  every  dish,  was  perpetually  addressing 
the  several  members  of  the  company  with  “  Ma¬ 
dame  so-and-so,  will  you  allow  me  to  offer  .you  a 
bit  of  pheasant?” — “General  so-and-so,  shall  I 
send  you  some  turbot  ?”  This  seems  to  me  an 
insupportable  duty,  particularly  at  large  dinners. 
Still,  they  say  that  French  ladies  like  a  custom 
by  which  they  are  made  so  prominent,  although 
it  prevents  them  from  eating  a  single  morsel. 

After  the  dinner  I  witnessed  a  curious  scene. 
Some  visitors  having  arrived,  one  of  them,  a 
French  gentleman  of  rank,  who,  during  the  emi¬ 
gration,  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Russian  army, 
alluding  to  an  action  at  which  he  had  been  pre¬ 
sent  in  that  capacity,  and  speaking  of  his  regi¬ 
ment,  made  use  of  the  expression,  VVe  did  so-and- 
so.  Instantly,  Excelmans,  who  is  ordinarily 
polite  and  quiet,  interrupted  him  sharply,  saying: 

“  Sir,  WE,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Frenchman,  means 
French  soldiers ;  and  none  but  an  imigri — and 
the  imigres  are  not  French — could  have  applied 
it  otherwise.”  I  did  not  understand  the  answer 
of  the  other.  This  looked  rather  like  tbe  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  affiiir  of  honor.  But  I  was  told,  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  evening,  that  the  matter  will 
be  settled  by  mutual  friends  without  fighting. 

March  28th. — Dined  at  the  Marquis  of  Pas- 
toret’s  inagniBcent  hotel.  Place  Louis  XV. 
Though  nearly  seventy,  this  celebrated  jurist  is 
still  very  hale.  He  is  a  peer  of  France,  and  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  children  of  the 
late  Duke  de  Berri,  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Royalist  party.  I  met  at  dinner  the  great  natur¬ 
alist,  Baron  Cuvier,  and  the  celebrated  Chinese 
scholar,  Abel  Ramusat.  Cuvier  is  a  stout, 
strongly-built  man,  with  a  very  large  head.  He 
speaks  with  equal  superiority  on  every  subject. 
He  holds  high  offices  in  the  Government,  and 
though  expressing  himself  with  reserve,  he  shows 
his  tendency  towards  absolutism.  He  said  that 
mankind  was  composed  of  hammers  and  anvils, 
and  that  it  was  much  better  to  be  a  hammer  than 
an  anvil. 

April  2bth. — I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Abb«  Gregoire. 
I  never  saw  a  man  in  such  a  fit  of  passion.  It 
was  extremely  curious  to  see  that  fine,  tall,  pow¬ 
dered  septuagenarian  in  his  white  woollen  morn- 
ing-gown,  with  a  bishop’s  golden  cross  on  his 
breast — he  is  never  without  the  insignia  of  his 
bishopric  of  Blois — literally  jumping  with  rage 
like  a  madman.  The  cause  of  his  anger  was  the 
Loi  du  Sacrilege,  (the  bill  against  sacrilegious 
crimes^  which  was  published  to-day  in  the  Moni- 
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teur.  “  They  are  ruining  religion,  they  are  de¬ 
stroying  Christianity,”  cried  he,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  me.  “Though  they  have  expelled  me  as 
indigne  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  they  know 
not  what  are  the  true  interests  of  religion.  When 
that  wicked  Gobel,  the  constitutional  Bishop  of 
Paris,  followed  by  all  his  clergy,  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Convention,  in 
order  to  abjure  the  Christian  religion,  declaring 
publicly  that  he  renounced  a  religion  of  error  and 
duplicity  which  he  had  taught  all  his  life,  who 
refuted  him,  who  exposed  his  life  for  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  ?  I  was  the  man  ;  and  the 
next  day,  going  to  the  sitting  of  the  Convention,  I 
saw  the  walls  of  the  Rue  du  Bac  covered  with 
pasted  bills,  in  which  the  grande  trahwm  of  the 
Abbe  Gregoire  was  denounced  to  public  ven¬ 
geance.  Where  were  then  the  present  champions 
of  the  altar  and  the  throne?  They  were  con¬ 
cealed  in  cellars,  and  now  they  are  extorting 
from  the  Chambers  atrocious  bills,  the  least  incon. 
venience  of  which  is,  that  they  will  never  be  car¬ 
ried  into  operation.  And  this  is  not  all !  They 
are,  besides,  torturing  the  consciences  of  a  few 
poor  old  priests,  who,  thirty  years  ago,  thought 
that  it  was  better  to  accept  the  civil  constitution 
of  the  clergy,  than  to  abandon  France  to  infidelity 
and  atheism.”  Here  I  was  much  impressed  to 
see  the  venerable  old  man  sob  and  weep  bitterly 
But  while  I  was  admiring  the  courage  he  display¬ 
ed  under  the  Reign  of  Terror,  I  could  not  nefp 
reflecting  that  at  the  time  to  which  he  alluded, 
the  French  priests  were  not  lying  concealed,  as 
he  said,  in  the  cellars  of  Paris.  Thev  were 
much  more  effectually  hidden  in  the  immense 
holes  into  which  the  corpses  of  the  victims  of  the 
MaKacres  de  t  Abhaye  were  cast,  like  dead  dogs,  in 
September,  1792.  What  a  nation  !  passing  sud¬ 
denly  from  one  excess  to  another,  and  always  jok¬ 
ing  and  laughing !  A  gentleman  of  respectable 
character  and  of  considerable  learning,  M.  Be- 
noiston  de  Chuteauneuf,  told  me,  that  only  a  day 
or  two  after  the  massacre  of  the  Abbaye,  he  was 
at  the  Theatre  Francis,  which  was  not,  as  it  is  at 
present,  in  the  Rue  Kichelien,  but  was  still,  as  in 
the  time  of  Voltaire,  in  the  Rue  des  Fosses  St.  Ger¬ 
main.  In  the  middle  of  the  performance  a  loud 
rolling  noise  of  carts  was  heard  outside  the  theatre, 
and  the  audience  became  aware  that  the  corpses 
of  the  victims  butchered  at  the  neighboring  Abbaye 
were  on  their  way  to  the  burial-grounds.  Imme¬ 
diately  all  the  spectators,  and  even  the  actors  in 
their  dramatic  costumes,  ran  out  of  the  theatre 
into  the  street  to  contemplate  the  more  amusing 
spectacle  of  several  hundred  mutilated  bodies. 
When  this  sad  and  atrocious  procession  had  passed, 
actors  and  audience  reentered  the  theatre;  the 
performance  was  resumed,  and  the  assembly  wit¬ 
nessed  with  customary  mirth  the  drolleries  of  a 
lacquey  and  the  intrigues  of  a  soubrette. 

MayWth. — The  fine  morning  induced  me  to 
take  a  walk  through  the  garden  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  I  met  there  the  celebrated  matbematician 
Laplace,  who,  tired  with  the  sitting  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Peers,  had  left  the  hall  to  stroll  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  garden.  This  little  thin  old  man,  with 
his  long  stick  and  his  violet  silk  overcoat,  looked 
like  a  person  of  another  age.  His  physical 
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Btrengtii  is  gone,  but  his  mental  powers  are  still 
unimpaired.  He  allowed  me  to  take  a  short  walk 
with  him.  He  is  a  Royalist  as  he  has  been  a 
Bonapartist,  bein^  preeminently  a  man  of  order. 
But  all  his  royalist  feelings  have  been  unable  to  I 
shake  his  well-known  infidelity.  In  the  course 
of  our  stroll  we  saw  many  young  clergymen 
crossing  the  garden  towards  the  ecclesiastical 
school  of  St.  Sul  pice.  I  remarked  that  l^aplace 
seemed  much  agitated  at  the  sight.  At  last  he 
asked  me,  “  What  do  you  think,  Sir,  is  the  gross¬ 
est  absurdity  that  man  ever  uttered  ?”  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  question,  and  acknowledged  myself 
baffled.  “  It  is  the  doctrine  of  transubstanliation,” 
said  he,  ‘‘because  it  violates  the  laws  both  of 
time  and  space.”  I  doubt  (said  I  mentally)  if  the 
Government  of  Charles  X.  will  get  any  very  strong 
support  from  Rc^alists  like  him. 

May  \bth. — To-day  Charles  X.  held  a  great 
levee.  I  was  introduced  with  a  host  of  other 
foreigners,  who  were  presented  by  the  diplomatic 
agents  of  their  respective  courts.  These  intro¬ 
ductions  are  a  necessary  preliminary  to  receiving 
invitations  to  the  ftUs,  such  as  balls,  theatrical 
performances,  dtc.,  which  will  take  place  at  court 
in  honor  of  the  Saere.  There  was  a  considerable 
crowd,  and,  as  we  remained  standing  for  five 
hours,  every  one  was  tired  out.  The  spectacle 
was  very  brilliant,  all  the  men  being  in  their 
national  uniforms,  and  the  ladies  in  gorgeous 
court-dresses.  The  King  looked  cheerful,  and 
was  e.xceedingly  courteous.  He  is  a  tall  man, 
about  seventy  years  of  age,  of  aristocratic  man¬ 
ners  and  benevolent  but  insignificant  counte¬ 
nance,  and  looks  more  like  a  R^ish  ecclesiastic 
of  high  rank  than  the  chief  of  a  martial  nation. 

I  was  struck  with  his  exact  resemblance  to  the 
sculptured  portraits  of  the  ancient  Aztec  kings, 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Palenque.  He  has  the  prominent  aquiline  nose, 
the  turgid  lips,  and  the  other  distinguishing  fea¬ 
tures  of  those  mysterious  American  monarchs, 
whose  history,  and  even  names,  are  extinct,  while 
tiiey  themselves  live  in  sculptured  effigies  pre¬ 
served  in  a  desert.  In  leaving  the  presence- 
chamber  we  were  ordered  to  walk  backwards, 
with  our  eyes  directed  reverentially  towards  the 
King — a  regulation  wliirh  took  most  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  attended  the  levee  by  surprise.  This 
odd  custom,  with  which  very  few  of  the  present 
generation  are  acquainted,  requires  a  little  drilling 
to  be  dexterously  performed.  So  embarrassing  a 
mode  of  retreat,  added  to  the  other  ob.structions  of 
a  crowd,  produced  great  confusion,  and  much  sup¬ 
pressed  merriment.  For  my  part,  I  trod  on  the 
train  of  the  superb  lace  dress  of  an  English  Dow¬ 
ager.  A  large  Hole  was  the  consequence,  in  which 
mv  foot  got  entangled,  as  in  a  sort  of  trap,  from 
which  I  could  only  extricate  myself  by  increasing 
the  ravages  I  had  made  in  the  toilette  of  my  right 
honorable  neighbor.  Rather  confused  at  the  event, 
I  quickened  my  backward  walk,  and  came  plump 
upon  the  toe  of  a  Prince  of  Salm,  a  sort  of  Ger¬ 
man  giant,  who,  imprisoned  in  a  stiff  uniform, 
swore  at  me  in  a  tone  of  concentrated  anger,  but 
without  changing  a  feature  of  bis  immovable 
countenance. 

May  16tA. — I  heard  to-day  a  lecture  of  M. 


Villemain.  He  is  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
taste,  and  I  am  told  his  style  is  the  most  classical 
of  any  living  French  author.  The  hall  was 
thronged  to  excess,  and  the  Professor  was  cheered 
enthusiastically.  In  the  course  of  the  lecture 
two  young  ecclesiastics  endeavored  to  enter  the 
crowded  hall.  All  the  audience  rose  at  once,  and 
screamed  with  tremendous  roars,  “  Down  with  the 
priests !  down  with  the  calnttine!"  M.  Villemain 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  quell  the  disturb¬ 
ance,  and  to  restore  silence,  indicating  by  his 
gestures  that  he  had  something  to  say.  When 
he  was  able  to  make  himself  heard,  he  said  that 
the  lectures  were  open  to  the  public,  and  that 
ecclesiastics  had  as  much  right  as  other  people 
to  enter  the  hall,  adding  with  a  delicate  irony, 
“and  let  them  come  here  to  acquire  instruction.” 
Long  cheers  and  laughter  proved  to  the  celebrated 
profe.ssor  that  the  audience  well  understood  his 
malicious  remark. 

June  8/A. — The  great  ball  given  to  Charles  X. 
by  the  city  of  Paris,  in  honor  of  the  coronation, 
took  place  la.st  night  at  the  H6lel  d«  Ville.  The 
crowd  was  immense,  and  the  etiquette  was  far 
from  being  so  rigid  as  at  the  Tuilleries.  In  fact, 
it  was  the  file  of  the  bourgeoisie,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  the  classes  above  and  also  of  those  below.  It 
is  so  difficult  to  draw  the  line  where  the  grades 
from  the  wealthy  banker  down  to  the  obscure 
wine-merchant  pass  almost  insensibly  into  one 
another,  that,  in  spite  of  the  attempt  to  be  select 
in  the  invitations,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  an 
incongruous  mixture  of  dresses,  manners,  and 
conversation.  A  good  deal  of  the  behavior  was 
by  no  means  aristocratic.  Some  of  the  incidents 
were  all  the  more  bisarre  that  the  actors  in  them 
were  dressed  in  the  ancient  habit  d  la  Franfaise, 
or  court  costume  of  a  marquis  of  the  last  century 
— viz.,  silk  or  velvet  embroidered  dress,  and  sword. 
As  the  large  temporary  room  which  had  been 
erected  for  the  entertainment  was  entirely  of 
wood,  a  basin,  tilled  with  water,  was  plac^  at 
each  of  the  corners,  to  be  ready  in  the  event  of  a 
fire.  The  crowd  was  dense,  the  heat  oppressive, 
the  thirst  great,  and  the  moment  a  servant  at¬ 
tempted  to  enter  with  ices  or  other  refreshments, 
he  was  surrounded  at  the  door,  and  every  thing 
disappeared  in  the  tumultuous  scramble.  A  few 
ices  were  conveyed  in  safety  to  the  ladies,  but 
they  had  to  be  escorted  by  Guards  with  fixed 
bayonets.  Even  this  special  convoy  was,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  not  accompanied  by  the 
requisite  spoons — it  was  rumored,  from  the  fear 
of  the  thieves  who,  in  the  costume  of  marquises, 
might  have  gained  admittance  to  the  ball.  At 
last  the  thirst  became  insupportable,  a  rush  was 
made  at  the  guarded  attendants  for  the  empty 
cups,  and  hundreds  in  succession  drank  deep  po¬ 
tations  of  the  water  contained  in  the  firemen’s 
basins,  which  was  none  of  the  purest.  The  King 
traversed  the  salons  amidst  an  escort  of  courtiers 
and  generals,  and  retired  early  from  the  disorderly 
assembly.  For  the  rest  of  the  company  the  re¬ 
treat  was  not  easy.  The  immense  multitude  of 
carriages  took  the  guests  up  slowly,  and  at  broad 
daylight  a  great  many  ladies  were  to  be  seen  in 
a  state  of  exhaustion,  on  the  steps  of  the  ZTdtel 
de  Ville,  waiting  for  their  votluret.  Worn  out 
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with  fatigue,  I  imitated  several  others  by  walking 
home  in  my  antiquated  marquis’s  dress,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  peasants  and  workmen, 
who  were  now  on  their  way  to  the  neiehborinir 
market. 

Junt  lAlh. — While  breakfasting  this  morning 
with  a  friend,  at  the  Cafe  Tortoni,  several  gentle¬ 
men  near  us  were  speaking  upon  politics.  Their 
conversation  was  animated,  and  we  overheard 
nearly  all  they  said.  I  was  astonished  at  the  unre¬ 
served  manner  in  which  they  spoke  of  the  most 
delicate  matters — for  instance,  schemes  of  conspir¬ 
acies,  with  names,  plans,  and  all  other  circum¬ 
stances.  They  talked  as  if  they  were  alone  in 
the[middle  of  a  desert.  When  their  company  broke 
up,  one  of  them,  a  splendid  specimen  of  manhood, 
at  least  six  feet  three  inches  in  height,  came  to 
shake  hands  with  my  friend.  By  the  usual  intro¬ 
duction  I  learned  that  his  name  was  Laberge,  and 
that,  being  a  physician,  he  had  acquired  a  great 
influence  over  workmen  and  low  people.  lie  spoke 
at  considerable  length  about  secret  societies,  which 
he  maintained  were  able  to  overthrow  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  added  that  there  had  been  a  project  of 
stabbing  the  Proeureur-Giti/ral,  M.  Bellart,  w’ell 
known  for  his  dislike  to  the  Liberals,  and  that 
several  members  of  a  secret  society,  himself  being 
one,  had  their  names  drawn  to  determine  which  of 
them  should  do  the  deed.  He  assured  us  that  the 
accomplishment  of  the  murder  only  failed  from 
accidental  circumstances,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be 
undertaken  again.  When  he  left  us,  I  asked  my 
friend  if  all  that  I  saw  was  a  masquerade,  or,  if 
rue,  whether  it  was  possible  that  such  things 
could  be  revealed  in  a  public  coffee-house  ?”  “  Of 
course,”  answered  he,  “there  is  always  great  ex¬ 
aggeration  in  such  cases,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  main  point  of  what  Dr.  Laberge  has  told 
us  is  correct.  Frenchmen,  and  chiefly  the  people 
of  Paris,  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  keep  a  secret : 
but  as  rumors  of  every  kind,  many  of  them  of  the 
most  absurd  description,  are  continually  propa¬ 
gated  from  morning  till  night,  truth  is  almost  as 
effectually  concealed  amidst  the  endless  variety  of 
reports,  as  if  it  had  never  been  whispered  to  a 
soul. 

June  iOlk, — It  is  a  curious  fact  that  several  of 
the  most  eminent  men  now  in  Paris  are  all  of  the 
most  diminutive  stature.  Laplace,  Poisson,  Guizot, 
are  hardly,  I  think,  five  feet  high.  To-day  I  dined 
lite  a-tet:  with  another  celebrated  man,  Fourier, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  he  is  as  short  as  the  others.  Last  week,  while 
I  was  passing  by  the  office  of  the  Conttilulionnel 
newspaper,  a  friend  showed  me  another  little  man, 
M.  Thiers,  who  is  acquiring  great  celebrity  by  his 
spirited  articles  in  the  newspapers,  and  chiefly  by 
a  history  in  glorification  of  the  French  Revolution, 
of  which  the  opening  volumes  are  just  published. 
If,  as  they  say,  he  is  one  of  the  future  great  men 
of  France,  he  has  at  least  the  requisite  small 
stature.* 


*  Thii  will  recall  what  Lord  Clarendon  has  said 
of  the  persons  who  flouridied  during  the  Civil  Wars, 
when,  after  remarking  that  Chilling  worth  was  of 
■mall  stature,  he  adds,  that  it  was  “  an  age  in  which 
many  great  and  wonderful  men  were  of  that  size.” 


[May, 

The  life  of  Fourier  has  been  filled  with  remark¬ 
able  vicissitudes.  He  was  bom  at  Auxerre,  and 
educated  by  the  Benedictine  monks.  At  the  Revo¬ 
lution  he  was  obliged,  like  his  learned  teachers,  to 
conceal  himself.  He  wa.s  prSfet  of  Grenoble,  and 
in  that  capacity  the  ei-detant  Benedictine  was 
directed  to  receive  Pope  Pius  VIL,  whom  Bona¬ 
parte  arrested  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  sent  dis¬ 
guised  in  the  uniform  of  a  gendarme  (to  prevent 
any  popular  demonstrations  in  his  favor)  from 
Italy  to  France.  The  illustrious  prisoner  was 
transmitted  under  escort  from  one  station  of  gen- 
darmea  to  another,  and  at  each  stage  a  receipt 
w'as  given  for  the  prisoner  by  the  officers  who 
received  him  to  those  who  consigned  him  to  their 
care.  It  is  said  that  so  disrespectfully  was  the 
Pope  treated  by  these  successive  relays  of  guards, 
that  the  receipts  were  usually  couched  in  the 
words,  “Received  a  Pope  in  good  condition.” 

Fourier  is  a  wit  and  a  most  amusing  talker. 

“  You  do  not  know  this  nation.  Sir,  ”  said  he  ; 
“they  are  cheerful  and  witty,  but  restless,  and  with¬ 
out  any  steady  political  sense.  They  like  change 
for  the  sake  of  change  itself,  and  they  do  every 
thing  by  impulse,  passing  suddenly  from  one  ex¬ 
tremity  to  another.  They  now  seem  infatuated 
with  the  charter;  but  the  fact  is,  that,  the  doctri¬ 
naires  excepted,  who  are  men  of  great  talent  but 
not  numerous,  every  one  wants  to  have  it  destroyed. 
The  conduct  of  the  Liberals,  who  have  the  im¬ 
mense  majority  of  the  nation  with  them,  evidently 
tends  towards  another  revolution  ;  and  indeed  they 
infer,  from  the  instance  of  England  in  the  seven- 
teentli  century,  that  the  restoration  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  change  of  dynasty,  while  the  Royal¬ 
ists  speak  every  day  of  the  necessity  of  tearing 
the  charier  to  pieces  in  order  to  check  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  democracy.  I  witnessed  the  first  revo¬ 
lution,  and  to  me  there  are  infallible  signs  of 
another  ;  but  I  am  an  old  and  worn-out  man,  and 
I  shall  not  see  my  countrymen  falling  again  into 
the  pit  which  they  are  cheerfully  and  blindly  ap¬ 
proaching.  A  catastrophe  is  unavoidable,  the 
immense  majority  of  the  nation  being  against  the 
Government,  which  has  only  a  nominal  power, 
while  the  true  power  is  in  public  opinion,  which 
is  led  hy  the  newspapers.  Look  everywhere,  and 
you  will  observe  the  omnipotence  of  the  liberal 
newspapers.  Even  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  by  the  nature  of  its  studies  you  would  think 
free  from  the  influence,  is  overruled  by  the  jour¬ 
nals.  As  Laplace  is  a  Royalist,  the  public  is 
taught,  and  with  success,  that  he  is  not  a  good 
mathematician;  and,  the  ConaUlutionnel  newspa¬ 
per  having  insinuated  that  M.  Biot  was  a  sort  of 
Jesuit,  nobody  now  gives  him  any  credit  for  his 
discoveries  in  optics.  Even  Cuvier  is  sometimes  si¬ 
lenced  by  Geoflfroy  Saint-Hilaire,  who  has  secured 
for  himself  the  support  of  the  liberal  party ;  and 
we  have  recently  seen  the  most  eminent  medical 
man  on  the  continent  (Dupuytren)  rejected  by  the 
Academy,  only  because  he  was  said  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  King.  Ah,  Sir,  we  are  a  singular 
nation !  You  are  young,  but  before  the  end  of 
your  life  you  will  have  learned  that  men  do  not 
deserve  that  truth  should  be  spoken  to  them.” 

July  9th. — I  have  been  this  evening  at  a  small 
party  at  General  Desprez’,  Director  of  the  Ecole 
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d'Etat  Major ^  (the  staff,)  who  is,  I  am  told,  in  fa¬ 
vor  at  court.  The  company  was  select  and  cheer¬ 
ful  ;  Madame  Desprez  introduced  me  to  several  . 
ladies,  with  whom  I  began  to  speak  of  Jocko,  just 
now  the  talk  of  Paris.  Jocko  is  a  drama,  which 
derives  its  name  from  a  monkey,  whose  part  is 
represented  by  an  admirable  actor  of  the  name  of 
Mazurier,  who  wonderfully  imitates  every  move¬ 
ment  and  gesture  of  a  real  ape.  Poor  Jocko,  who 
is  of  course  a  miracle  of  intelligence  and  good 
feeling,  and  who  is  particularly  attached  to  his 
master’s  son,  perceiving  an  enormous  serpent  on 
the  point  of  springing  upon  the  child,  catches  him 
up  and  ascends  some  rocks  to  save  the  boy  from 
the  monster.  At  this  moment  the  master  comes 
back,  and,  as  he  does  not  see  the  serpent,  he  sup¬ 
poses  that  the  monkey  is  running  away  with  his 
child,  and  shoots  poor  Jocko,  whose  melan¬ 
choly  death  moves  the  audience  to  tears.  My 
fair  companions  seemed  so  much  affected  at  the 
remembrance,  that,  with  the  view  of  enlivening 
the  company,  Madame  Desprez  proposed  a  little 
music,  and  asked  a  gentleman  to  sing.  He  sang 
the  “  Complaint  of  Papavoine.”  This  personage 
is  either  a  criminal  or  a  madman,  who,  without 
any  imaginable  motive,  lately  murdered  two  child¬ 
ren  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  As  usual,  a 
complainle  was  composed  on  the  subject.  This  is 
so  full  of  fun,  that  the  whole  company,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  ladies  whose  compassion  had  been  so 
moved  for  Jocko,  were  convulsed  with  laughter. 
As  Papavoine  is  a  murderer,  he  must  of  course  be  ! 
a  Royalist,  and  the  laughter  rose  to  its  highest 
point  when  the  singer  came  to  such  verses  as  the 
following : 

Je  Buis  bon  Royaliste, 

Cstholique  et  pensant  bien  .  .  . 

J’ai  vote  loyalment 
Et  coBBcienuieuseraent, 

C’est  par  distraction  seulement 
Que  j'ai  tue  deux  enfans. 

At  the  end  of  the  soiree  I  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing  that  in  Paris  it  was  better  to  be  a  monkey  than 
a  man,  but  that  the  safest  thing  of  all  was  not  to 
be  a  Royalist. 

These  quotations,  in  addition  to  their  gener¬ 
al  interest,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  parliamentary  government  in 
France  was  almost  impossible  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  nation  seemed  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  disposed  towards  it.  Fourier  was  not  I 
the  only  man  who  foresaw  a  stormy  future. 
When,  in  1828,  after  the  general  election  and  ! 
under  the  Martignac  ministry,  the  whole  of 
France  was  in  ecstacies  at  the  victory  of  the 
liberal  party,  M.  Guizot,  who  had  been  re¬ 
stored  to  his  chair,  opened  his  admirable 
course  on  the  history  of  civilization  by  ad¬ 
vising  an  immense  and  enthusiastic  audience 
not  to  be  intoxicated  with  their  great  success. 

“  Good  fortune,"  he  said,  “  is  hazardous,  deli¬ 
cate,  and  fragile ;  hope  ought  to  be  moderated  as 


well  as  fear ;  convalescence  requires  almost  as 
much  care  as  the  approach  of  disease  ” 

During  three  years  M.  Guizot  continued, 
with  increasing  success,  to  set  forth  in  his 
lecture  the  progress  of  civilization.  When 
they  were  afterwards  published,  they  were 
immediately  translated  into  almost  every 
European  language.  Though  compelled  to 
restrain  his  subject  within  narrow  limits,  the 
sagacity  of  the  author  is  so  penetrating,  his 
erudition  so  vast,  and  his  philosophical 
method  so  accurate,  that  by  a  happy  selec¬ 
tion  of  important  facts,  grouped  round  a  sin¬ 
gle  idea,  each  lecture  becomes  a  vivid  picture 
of  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  gen¬ 
eral  civilization,  while  the  reunion  of  the 
parts  forms  a  homogeneous  and  connected 
history.  One  capital  merit  of  the  work  is, 
that  the  facts  are  neither  disBgured  nor  se¬ 
lected  with  a  view  to  contirm  some  precon¬ 
ceived  theory,  but  the  theory  is  honestly  de¬ 
duced  from  the  facts.  This  would  have 
been  more  apparent  if  M.  Guizot  had  added 
to  the  lectures  when  he  published  them  some 
i  of  the  most  important  of  the  documents  and 
quotations  upon  which  his  views  are  founded. 
Every  student  of  history  knows  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  these  appendages.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  in  the  History  of  Gibbon,  for 
instance,  the  notes  are  hardly  less  valuable 
than  the  text :  and  we  are  persuaded,  if  M. 
Guizot  would  annotate  with  extracts  from 
his  authorities  anew  edition  of  his  work,  that 
they  would  not  only  illustrate  but  contirm 
his  conclusions,  and  facilitate  the  inquiries  of 
those  who  wish  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.* 

The  freedom  from  fanciful  speculations 
which  distinguishes  the  work  of  M.  Guizot, 
has  been  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the 
subsequent  extravagances  of  what  has  been 
called  the  French  philosophical  historical 
school,  which  has  proved  so  mischievous  to 
the  excited  minds  of  modern  Utopians.  This 
spirit  of  system  has  led  men  who  are  in  many 
respects  persons  of  uncommon  talent  into 
the  grossest  absurdities.  M.  Michelet,  who 
has  long  been  considered  by  the  republicans 
among  his  countrymen  as  the  dictator  of 
philosophical  history,  paid  a  few  years  ago 
a  short  visit  to  England.  At  that  time  a 
sharp  discussion  was  going  on  in  the  French 
newspapers  with  respect  to  the  duty  which 
was  paid  on  the  foreign  cattle  imported  into 

*  If  the  other  works  upon  which  he  ia  engaged 
are  a  bar  to  the  undertaking,  his  bod,  M.  Guillaume 
Guizot,  who  haB  started  so  propitiously  in  his  lite¬ 
rary  career,  could  find  no  worthier  or  more  ap¬ 
propriate  task  than  to  supply  the  deficiency  under 
the  direction  of  the  author. 
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France,  and  which,  it  was  contended,  pre¬ 
vented  the  lower  classes  from  obtaining  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  animal  food.  As  soon 
as  he  returned  to  Paris,  M.  Michelet  has¬ 
tened  to  publish  his  opinions  on  the  state  of 
England,  and  acknowledged — an  extraordi¬ 
nary  confession  for  a  Frenchman — a  sort  of 
superiority  of  the  English  over  the  French. 
With  his  mind  full  of  the  cattle  controversy, 
he  maintained  that  this  superiority  was  solely 
due  to  the  larger  quantity  of  meat  eaten  by 
an  Englishman  than  a  Frenchman;  and  in 
proof  of  his  assertion  he  added,  “  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Shakspeare,  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  genius  of  England,  was  a  journeyman 
butcher.”  His  solitary  fact  is  probably  as 
fictitious  as  his  theory  ;  and  we  are  surprised 
that  when  he  set  about  mystifying  his  re¬ 
publican  friends,  he  should  have  been  so 
modest  in  his  assertions,  and  not  have 
told  them  at  once  that  Bacon,  Newton, 
Pitt,  and  Wellington,  all  belonged  to  that 
grand  school  of  genius,  the  Corporation  of 
Butchers. 

As  soon  as  M.  Guizot  had  attained  the  age 
required  by  the  charter,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He 
was  returned  for  the  town  of  Lisieux,  and 
succeeded  the  celebrated  chemist  Vauquelin. 
He  took  part  in  the  struggle  of  the  liberal 
party  against  the  Polignac  ministry,  voted  for 
the  celebrated  address  of  the  Two  Hundred 
and  Twenty-one,  and  being  absent  from  Paris 
at  the  appearance  of  the  famous  ordonnan- 
cesof  July,  1830,  he  hastened  back  in  order 
to  resist  them.  Some  of  the  leading  repub¬ 
lican  celebrities  are  said  to  have  exactly  re¬ 
versed  the  operation,  and  to  hare  hurried  from 
Paris  at  the  critical  moment.  The  result  is 
well  known.  An  ancient  dynasty  was  agiiin 
overthrown,  and  Charles  X.,  with  the  royal 
family,  set  out  for  a  new  and  sorrowful  exile. 
This  time  they  at  least  received  in  their 
journey  all  the  marks  of  respect  which 
France  so  seldom  pays  to  its  fallen  princes. 

As  the  great  powers  (England  perhaps 
excepted)  looked  with  distrust  and  suspicion 
on  a  dynasty  founded,  as  they  deemed,  not 
only  on  a  revolution  but  on  usurpation,  the 
French  Government  had  to  contend  at  once 
with  internal  foes  and  foreign  ill-will.  From 
the  first  day  the  basis  of  the  future  policy 
was  settled  by  Louis  Philippe  and  his  ad¬ 
visers  :  at  home,  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
new  constitution  and  respect  for  the  laws ; 
the  development  of  all  the  moral  conquests 
of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  coupled  with  a 
firm  opposition  to  the  war  party,  and  to  any 
further  extension  of  democratic  principles; 
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abroad,  peace  upon  honorable  terms;  obser¬ 
vance  of  treaties,  and,  above  all,  an  intimate 
alliance  with  England.  It  was  principally 
because  M.  Guizot  was  known  to  be  a  great 
admirer  of  Ei^lish  institutions  and  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  English  alliance,  and  because 
at  the  same  time  he  was  a  man  of  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples,  whom  the  Revolution  of  1830  had 
taught  the  necessity  of  resisting  the  popular 
passions,  (rfc  faire  volte-face,  as  it  was  then 
termed,)  that  he  gained  from  the  first  the 
confidence  of  the  King.  After  the  events  of 
July  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  He  subsequently  held  for  several 
years  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 
From  1840  to  1848  he  was  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs ;  and  while  retaining  that 
office,  he  became  Prime  Minister  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1847,  on  the  retirement  of  Marshal  Soult. 

As  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  while  the 
workmen  of  Paris,  intoxicated  with  their  re¬ 
cent  victory  and  excited  by  revolutionary 
leaders,  were  daily  parading  the  streets  by 
thousands,  he  took  decisive  measures  against 
the  republicans,  who  still  hoped  to  confiscate 
the  constitutional  government,  for  their  own 
exclusive  advantage,  and  who  were  burning 
to  fight'against  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  order 
to  recover  all  the  conquests  of  Bonaparte. 
The  National  Guard  having  spontaneously 
suppressed  the  republican  club  of  the  Manege 
Pellier,  in  the  Rue  Montmartre,  M.  Guizot 
strongly  supported  in  the  Chamber  this  deci¬ 
sive  act.  The  result  was,  that  the  popular 
societies  which  were  then  threatening  and 
alarming  Paris  were  completely  crushed.  In 
1831  M.  Guizot  contended  with  all  his  might 
against  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peer¬ 
age;  but  though  he  was  aided  in  his  opposi¬ 
tion  by  the  eloquence  of  M.  Thiers,  their 
efforts  were  vain.  An  act  which  was  a  severe 
blow,  not  only  to  the  monarchical  principle, 
but  to  the  establishment  of  any  durable  go¬ 
vernment  whatever,  was  resisted  by  only 
eighty-six  votes,  which  occasioned  the  re¬ 
mark,  that  F ranee  possessed  one  man  of  good 
sense  for  each  department. 

In  1833,  when  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  M.  Guizot  introduced  a  bill  on  popular 
education,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Cham¬ 
bers.  This  bill,  by  which,  for  the  first  time, 
education  was  made  obligatory  in  all  the 
thirty- nine  thousand  communes  of  F ranee,  and 
rendered  gratuitous  for  the  poor,  was  exclu¬ 
sively  due  to  the  man  whom  his  political 
antagonists  accused  of  opposing  every  thing 
which  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  people. 
The  truth  is,  as  this  bill  proved,  that  he  was 
as  much  the  friend  of  the  moral  and  Intel- 
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lectual  progress  of  the  lower  classes  as  he 
was  hostile  to  the  exercise  of  their  brute 
force.  A  measure  so  eminently  democratical 
was,  however,  beyond  the  intelligence  of  the 
French  democracy,  by  whom  it  was  resisted, 
and  in  a  great  number  of  communei  they 
rendered  its  application  almost  impossible, 
by  refusing  to  allow  an  adequate  salary  to  the 
masters.  Hence  thousands  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  elementary  teachers,  most  of  whom  had 
undergone  a  long  probation  in  the  normal 
schools,  were  obliged  for  years  to  work  at 
the  most  fatiguing  farm  labor,  in  order  to  eke 
out  their  miserable  pittance  of  £12  per  an* 
num.  Several  other  bills  on  the  press,  on 
juries,  and  particularly  on  communal  organi¬ 
zation,  introduced  or  supported  by  M.  Guizot, 
proved  on  trial  to  give  more  power  to  the 
people  than  they  could  use  with  discretion. 

In  the  few  first  perilous  years  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Revolution  of  1830,  all  the  most 
conspicuous  partisans  of  parliamentary  go¬ 
vernment  united  their  energies  and  their 
talents  in  support  of  the  Orleans  d}  nasty. 
They  worked  and  struggled  together  without 
displaying  any  visible  rivalry;  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  their  cause,  they 
even  submitted  to  the  imperious  rule  of  Ca- 
simir  Perier,  who  may  be  ^said  to  have  sacri- 
6ccd  to  the  public  good  a  life  which  was 
abridged  by  the  envenomed  atUteks  of  the 
extreme  parties.  Subsequently  France  be¬ 
came  less  agitated,  the  fear  of  new  disturb¬ 
ances  diminished,  and  security  being  almost 
reestablished,  the  jealousies  of  the  leaders 
began  to  revive.  The  origin  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  which  broke  up  the  conservative  party 
may  be  traced  to  the  attempt  of  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  at  Strasburg  in  1836.  Louis  Philippe, 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  clemency,  de¬ 
cided,  with  the  approbation  of  his  ministry, 
not  to  send  the  imperial  adventurer  to  trial, 
and  accordingly  Louis  Napoleon  was  conveyed 
to  America,  while  his  accomplices,  soldiers  or 
civilians,  were  brought  to  trial  before  the 
juries  of  Strasburg,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
took  offence  at  the  favor  shown  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  offender,  and  acquitted  the  prisoners  en 
masse.  A  bill  introduced  by  the  Government, 
providing  for  the  separate  trial  in  all  cases 
of  soldiers  and  civilians,  was  rejected ;  M. 
Guizot  resigned,  and  Count  Mol6  remained 
Prime  Minister.  The  situation  of  a  ministry 
from  which  men  like  M.  Guizot  and  M. 
Thiers  stood  aloof,  was  delicate  enough,  but 
was  rendered  more  precarious  still  by  the  false 
supposition  indulged  in  by  its  members  that 
all  danger  was  passed.  In  consequence  of 
this  delusion,  M.  Guizot  and  his  adherents 


were  reproached  with  having  wantonly  exag¬ 
gerated  the  difficulty  of  affairs  by  groundless 
suspicion  and  unnecessary  severity.  The  ac¬ 
cusation  led  to  that  formidable  coalition 
which,  in  overthrowing  the  Mol6  ministry, 
broke  and  dissolved  the  conservative  majority, 
to  the  irreparable  injury  of  the  Government 
of  Louis  Philippe.  This  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  one  of  the  most  painful  periods  in 
the  life  of  ^I.  Guizot,  seeing  that  the  counter 
section  of  the  conservatives  rivalled  the  most 
impetuous  republicans  in  their  assaults  upon 
his  reputation.  It  was  not  only  in  private 
conversations  or  in  anonymous  pamphlets 
that  the  accusations 'were  promulgated.  In 
large  and  professedly  sober  works — for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  great  biography  of  the  men  of 
the  day,  by  Messrs.  Sarrut  and  St.  Edme,  (a 
Republican  and  an  ultra-CathoIic) — the  as¬ 
persions  were  repeated ;  and  M.  Guizot,  who 
under  Louis  XVIII.  had  voluntarily  retired 
from  high  offices  to  live  in  poverty,  was 
charged  with  committing  the  most  shameful 
acts,  in  order,  its  they  said,  to  retain  a  small 
office  in  1815,  during  the  Cent  Jours. 

While  the  clamors  were  going  on,  M.  Guizot 
published  his  well-known  essay  on  W^ashing- 
ton,  which  was  received  with  such  applause, 
even  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that 
the  portrait  of  the  author  was  ordered  by 
the  Americans  to  be  hung  up  in  the  library 
of  Congress. 

The  Turkish  question,  which  in  another 
form  is  now  the  European  difficulty  of  the 
day,  failed,  in  1840,  to  set  the  world  in 
dames.  M.  Thiers  was  then  Prime  Minister, 
and  M.  Guizot  ambassador  to  England. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  King  said  to  him, 
“  VV’^ill  you  be  created  a  Count?  a  title  is 
sometimes  useful.”  The  proffered  honor  was 
declined,  and  Louis  Philippe  replied,  “You 
are  right ;  your  name  alone  is  sufficient,  and 
is  a  higher  dignity.”  In  his  capacity  of  am¬ 
bassador  M.  Guizot  foresaw  the  treaty  of  the 
15th  of  July,  and  did  his  utmost  to  appease 
the  extraordinary  excitement  which  it  pro¬ 
duced  in  France.  On  the  29th  of  October 
M.  Thiers  quitted  office,  and  M.  Guizot  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
new  Cabinet  was  probably  the  strongest  of 
all  the  ministries  formed  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe ;  but  strong  and  weak  Cabi¬ 
nets  alike  had  no  sinecure  office.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  ordinary  business,  and  the  battles 
fought  every  day  in  the  Chambers,  to  which 
all  parties  in  all  free  countries  are  exposed, 
they  had  so  many  peculiar  anxieties  from  the 
critical  position  of  affairs,  and  the  venom  of 
contending  factions,  that  the  strongest  con- 
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stitutions  were  soon  exhausted.  From  1830 
to  1848,  several  ministers,  as  Casimir  Perier, 
Humann,  and  Martin  du  Xord,  were  killed 
by  anxiety  and  fatigue  ;  while  Admiral  Rous- 
sin  and  M.  Villemain,  who  escaped  with  their 
life,  were  incapacitated  for  the  duties  of  their 
office.  Not  so  many  generals  fell  on  the 
battle-fields  of  Algeria  as  political  leaders  in 
the  civil  contests  at  home.  But  when  the 
King  was  exposed  every  day  to  the  bullets 
of  assassins,  it  would  have  been  disgraceful 
to  any  politician  to  shrink  from  his  share  of 
the  burden.  M.  Guizot,  who,  on  account  of 
his  eloquence  and  courage  in  defying  unpo¬ 
pularity,  was  considered  the  most  efficient 
champion  of  the  Government,  and  the  real 
leader  of  the  Cabinet,  was  naturally  the  man 
against  whom  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were 
directed.  Every  session  had  its  leading  ques¬ 
tions  and  special  difficulties.  One  year,  the 
bill  on  the  regency;  another,  the  university 
struggle ;  next,  parliamentary  reform  ;  then, 
political  banquets,  and  so  on. 

In  regard  to  foreign  affitirs,  M.  Guizot  had, 
in  the  first  place,  to  soothe  the  irritation 
against  England  which  the  treaty  of  July  had 
roused  in  France.  This  difficulty,  which  was 
bequeathed  by  M.  Thiers,  weighed  on  the 
Government  during  eight  years.  It  was  re¬ 
produced  at  every  conjuncture  and  under 
every  aspect.  The  treaty  respecting  the  right 
of  search,  which  M.  Guizot  found  prepared 
by  his  predecessor,  and  by  which  the  equal¬ 
ity  of  the  French  flag  with  that  of  England 
was  asserted,  became  a  new  occasion  of  dis¬ 
trust.  Even  the  miserable  question  of  a  small 
indemnity  (from  800/.  to  1000/  )  claimed  by 
England  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  and 
never  paid  by  M.  Guizot,  was  on  the  point 
of  convulsing  France,  and  the  general  elec¬ 
tions  of  1846  were  carried  by  stupid  electors, 
whose  common  cry  was,  ‘‘  Down  with  Pritch¬ 
ard.”  As  long  as  Lord  Aberdeen  directed 
our  foreign  policy,  the  earnest  desi.''e  which 
he  shared  with  M.  Guizot  for  preserving  a 
good  understanding  rendered  a  solution  al¬ 
ways  possible,  provided  that  both  statesmen 
were  willing  to  be  called  traitors  in  their  re¬ 
spective  countries.  But  when  a  minister  less 
conciliating  or  less  indifferent  to  popular 
favor  was  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Depart¬ 
ment  in  France  or  England,  every  point  of 
difference  became  the  source  of  progressively 
increasing  irritation,  which  attained  its  acme 
in  1847  on  the  question  of  the  Spanish  mar¬ 
riages,  and,  by  destroying  the  good  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  nations,  proved 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  peace  and  liberty  of 
the  whole  of  Europe. 


Every  one  acquainted  with  the  true  feel¬ 
ings  of  Louis  Philippe  is  aware  that  during 
several  years  he  was  so  much  annoyed  with 
Spanish  affairs  and  pronuneiamentos,  that  he 
had  resolved  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to 
do  with  a  country  which  he  regarded  in  the 
same  light  as  the  republics  of  South  America, 
of  which  he  said  that  they  were  condemned 
to  a  convulsive  life,  and  finally  to  a  convuls¬ 
ive  death.  This  aversion  continued  for  many 
years,  and  was  not  much  diminished  at  the 
first  agitation  of  the  Spanish  marriages.  At 
that  period  Queen  Christina  and  her  Cabinet 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  secure,  through 
the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella,  a  powerful 
alliance.  M.  Guizot  did  his  best  to  induce 
Queen  Christina  to  be  satisfied  with  a  less 
important  match,  such  ns  that  of  the  Count 
of  Trapani.  Without  directly  refusing,  the 
Queen  managed  to  get  rid  of  the  proposition. 
The  French  Government  next  desired  a  delay 
in  order  to  devise  some  fresh  scheme,  which 
would  not  affect  its  friendly  relations  with 
England.  This  was  equally  impossible; 
Queen  Christina  was  resolved  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  her  power  to  marry  her  daughters 
according  to  her  fancy ;  and  when  a  Prince 
of  Coburg  was  at  last  proposed,  it  became 
known  to  the  French  ministry  that  he  would 
certainly  be  accepted  if  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier  were  refused.  M.  Guizot  had  failed 
to  effect  a  neutral  marriage,  he  had  equally 
failed  to  get  the  question  postponed,  and  he 
was  now  driven  to  act  as  he  did  or  to  receive 
a  check.  He  took  the  step  with  regret,  for 
he  plainly  discerned  a  part  at  least  of  the 
heavy  price  that  would  be  paid  for  the  fatal 
success.  This  is  the  explanation  which  his 
friends  have  always  given  of  his  share  in  the 
transaction ;  and  though  it  cannot  remove 
our  objectioas  to  the  proceeding,  or  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished,  we 
believe  the  statement  to  be  perfectly  true. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Government,  which  a 
few  months  before  had  narrowly  escaped  de¬ 
struction  on  the  paltry  question  of  indemnity 
to  Mr.  Pritchard,  was  quite  unable  to  en¬ 
counter  the  general  reprobation,  and  even 
the  formidable  popular  demonstrations  which 
would  have  ensued  if  England  had  acquired 
in  Spain  a  predominance  over  France. 

The  coldness  with  England  soon  produced 
its  painful  results.  For  several  years  the 
attention  of  M.  Guizot  had  been  directed  to 
Italy.  Persuaded  that  revolutions  and  war 
are  seldom  instruments  of  freedom,  and  firmly 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  right  over  force,  he  wished  to  in¬ 
troduce  pacific  ameliorations  by  the  moral 
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influence  which  a  powerful  nation  exercises 
upon  neighboring  states.  lie  commenced  at 
the  most  important,  but  also  at  the  most 
difficult  point,  the  Papal  States,  and  appoint¬ 
ed  an  Italian  political  tmigrt  of  superior  tal¬ 
ents,  M.  Hossi,  as  French  ambassador  at 
Rome.  There  M.  Ros.si  soon  acquired  such 
influence  that  the  election  of  a  pope  of  liberal 
tendencies  was  chiefly  due  to  his  remon¬ 
strances.  After  the  elevation  of  Pius  IX.  it 
was  to  the  advice  of  the  French  ambassador 
that  the  amnesty,  and  subsequent  political  re¬ 
forms,  were  mainly  to  be  attributed.  The  min¬ 
isters  of  France  at  the  various  courts  of  Italy 
received  orders  at  the  same  time  to  urge  the 
wisdom  of  wholesome  and  timely  improve¬ 
ments.  At  the  outset  the  Italian  liberals,  who 
a  few  months  before  had  not  expected  any  j 
immediate  changes  of  a  beneficial  descrip-  i 
tion,  addressed  to  M.  Guizot  and  to  tlie 
Journal  des  Difjats,  which  strenuously  sup¬ 
ported  his  policy,  every  species  of  eulogy 
and  encouragement.  This  was  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  period  for  Italy.  The  nation  was 
moderate  in  its  wishes ;  the  princes,  gratified 
with  the  applause  which  hailed  their  conces¬ 
sions,  vere  willing  to  extend  them,  and  even 
Austria  was  disposed  to  yield  to  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  M.  Guizot,  whom  she  did  not  mis¬ 
trust  as  a  revolutionist.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  popular  excitement  grown  to  a  sort  of 
fever,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Sicilian  Sea,  than 
he  was  bitterly  attacked  by  the  Italian  pa¬ 
triots,  who  charged  upon  him  all  the  oscilla¬ 
tions  and  fears  of  their  rulers,  whom  at  that 
very  time  he  was  strenuously  urging  to  a  more 
resolute  policy.  The  Journal  des  Dehats  was 
publicly  burnt  in  the  street  by  these  same 
liberals,  for  advising  them  not  to  alarm  their 
Governments  by  proceeding  too  fast,  and 
above  all  things  not  to  embark  in  a  war  with 
Austria,  trusting  to  the  vain  promises  of 
F’rench  revolutionists,  who  were  more  likely 
to  compromise  or  to  enslave  Italy  than  to 
fight  for  her  liberty.  After  February,  1848, 
the  Italians  learned  to  their  cost  that  the 
cause  of  their  country  was  with  the  leaders 
of  the  French  opposition  simply  a  theme  for 
political  declamation,  and  that  republicans 
were  less  disposed  than  monarchical  govern¬ 
ments  to  promote  their  freedom.  While 
there  was  yet  hope  of  an  equitable  compro¬ 
mise,  the  Spanish  marriages  completed  the 
evil.  The  coolness  of  the  English  ministry 
towards  France,  which  was  the  inevitable 
result,  induced  Lord  Palmerston  to  make 
every  exertion  to  prevent  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  from  acquiring  an  additional  influence 
through  the  aid  which  it  was  extending  to 
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the  cause  of  reform  beyond  the  Alps.  With 
this  view  he  not  unnaturally  entered  into  a 
competition  in  Italy  with  the  policy  of  M. 
Guizot.  No  promises  were  spared  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Italians  to  relinquish  the  patronage 
of  F ranee  in  favor  of  the  countenance  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  object  was  easily  obtained,  but 
after  some  months  of  intoxicating  dreams, 
the  Italians — as,  M.  Guizot  being  no  longer 
in  office,  there  was  now  no  rival  to  outbid — 
were  left  to  their  fate,  without  receiving 
efficient  help  from  any  quarter  whatever. 

If  the  Itali^n^  had  seen  the  strong  letters 
addressed,  at  that  period,  by  M.  Guizot  to 
the  few  persons  who  shared  his  views  and  se¬ 
conded  his  exertions,  they  would  have  less 
mistaken  him  ;  and  the  despatches  in  which 
M.  Rossi  described  the  popular  demonstra¬ 
tions  attending  the  reforms  of  Pius  IX. 
would  have  afforded  equal  evidence  how  much 
more  confidence  was  to  be  placed  in  the  steady 
and  enlightened  patriotism  of  the  French 
ambassador  at  Rome,  than  in  the  mad  capri¬ 
ces  of  ambitious  revolutionists.  The  Italians 
committed  the  common  mistake  of  supposing 
that  the  hottest  head  is  accompanied  with 
the  warmest  heart;  but  neither  the  igno¬ 
rant  calumnies  directed  against  M.  Guizot, 
nor  the  poniard  too  well  aimed  at  the  neck 
of  M.  Rossi,  can  negative  the  facts. 

At  the  beginning  of  1848,  symptoms  of 
agitation  and  even  insurrection  were  observ¬ 
able  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  chiefly 
in  the  countries  which,  like  Italy,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Rhenish  Germany,  were  adjacent 
to  France.  These  ominous  precursors  of  a 
storm  had  frightened  and  almost  paralyzed 
the  French  conservative  party,  while  they 
produced  among  the  revolutionists  increased 
excitement  and  confidence.  There  is  no  need 
to  repeat  how  abruptly  Louis  Philippe  fell 
from  the  throne.  To  avoid  disturbances,  a 
political  banquet  had  been  forbidden  in  Paris, 
and  the  plea  for  the  prohibition  was  an  old 
regulation  of  the  first  republic.  At  this  cri¬ 
sis  the  ministry  had  a  majority  in  the  Cham- 
br  rs ;  they  had  the  confidence  of  the  King, 
who  declared  that  if  attacked  he  would  de¬ 
fend  himself  with  all  his  power ;  the  army 
was  ready  to  fight  for  the  Government,  and 
the  Opposition  had  admitted  that  they  had 
no  immediate  chance  of  success.  The  cla¬ 
mors  of  some  radical  leaders  and  of  a  few 
hundreds  of  the  mob,  reported,  as  it  is  said, 
to  the  King  by  parties  to  whom  the  energy 
and  courage  of  M.  Guizot  were  odious,  in¬ 
duced  a  sovereign — who  did  not  at  the  age 
of  seventy-three  possess  the  strength  of  mind 
he  had  formerly  displayed — to  dismiss  sud- 
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(lenly,  on  the  23(1  of  February,  the  minister 
who  was  really  the  shield  of  the  monarchy. 
From  that  moment  the  game  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty  was  lost.  Perceiving  symptoms  of 
weakness  in  the  very  act  of  sacrificing  the 
Premier  to  their  clamor,  and  feeling  that  they 
had  no  longer  to  deal  with  the  inflexible 
resolution  of  a  minister  who  was  the  main 
obstacle  to  their  schemes,  the  revolution¬ 
ists  were  encouraged  to  proceed  to  extre¬ 
mities.  The  leaciers  of  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  parliamentary  opposition  who 
were  successively  summoned  by  the  King — 
Count  Mol6,  M.  Thiers,  and  Odillon  Barrot — 
were  impotent  to  force  back  the  winds  which, 
in  different  degrees,  they  had  contributed  to 
unchain,  and  on  the  24th  of  February  the  mo¬ 
narchy  was  swept  away  without  resistance 
by  a  single  blast.  The  next  day  the  mob  of 
Paris — who  had  indulged  themselves  in  sack¬ 
ing,  destroying,  and  burning  the  most  sump¬ 
tuous  of  the  royal  palaces,  who  had  amused 
themselves  with  roasting  several  soldiers  alive 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Palais- Royal, 
and  who,  after  the  invasion  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  had  threatened  and  insulted  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  while  defending  the  con¬ 
stitution  before  the  representatives  of  the 
people — that  mob  was  called  heroic  (as  hap¬ 
pens  after  every  revolution)  by  such  men  as 
Ledru  Rollin,  Arago,  and  others,  whose  long 
and  unintermitting  clamor  for  unbounded 
freedom  had  resulted  only  in  making  them 
for  a  day  the  dictators  of  France. 

At  the  same  time,  Louis  Philippe,  whom 
the  republicans  had  accused  during  the  whole 
of  his  reign  of  amassing  money  and  sending 
millions  abroad,  made  his  way  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  England,  where  his  family  joined 
him  after  many  hazards  —one  in  the  shirt  of 
a  friend,  another  with  borrowed  stockings, 
all  of  them  in  a  state  of  temporary  destitu¬ 
tion,  and  in  danger  of  being  obliged  to  live 
upon  alms.  Such  was  their  exit  from  a  coun¬ 
try  which  owed  to  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 
eighteen  years  of  unprecedented  freedom  and 
prosperity. 

At  the  eleventh  hour,  and  while  by  a  stre¬ 
nuous  effort  it  might  have  been  still  possible 
to  avert  the  catastrophe,  M.  Guizot  suggested 
to  Louis  Philippe  to  intrust  the  command  of 
the  army  to  Marshal  Bugeaud.  His  nomina¬ 
tion — the  last  political  act  of  M.  Guizot — 
took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  between 
the  23d  and  24th  of  February.  Marshal 
Bugeaud,  who  had  the  esteem  of  the  army, 
and  whose  restdution  was  well  known,  imme¬ 
diately  took  the  necessary  measures,  and  be¬ 
fore  daylight  the  garde  municipale  marched 


by  his  order  to  the  assault  of  the  barricades 
erected  during  the  night  on  the  Boulevards, 
and  which  were  weakly  defended  against  the 
soldiers.  Just  when  it  was  essential  to  exhi¬ 
bit  a  proof  of  power,  the  new  ministers,  M. 
Thiers  and  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  urged  the  King 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Marshal,  in  the 
presumptuous  belief  that  they  could  appease 
by  their  presence  the  excitement  of  the  mob. 
The  hisses  and  laughter  by  which  they  were 
received  at  the  first  barricade,  proved  how 
much  they  had  been  deceived  by  their  va¬ 
nity. 

At  the  Chambers  M.  Guizot  was  engaged 
in  unceasing  warfare.  The  number  of  his 
speeches  from  1840  to  1848  was  prodigious, 
and  they  were  all  delivered  without  the  aid 
of  any  memorandum.  M.  Villemain  used  to 
say  that  M.  Guizot  was  the  “  greatest  orato¬ 
rical  athlete”  of  modem  times,  and  even  the 
republicans  were  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  ns  a  speaker  he  was  unrivalled.  VV’hen 
he  had  victoriously  refuted  their  arguments, 
they  had  sometimes  recourse  to  uproar ;  and 
one  scene  of  the  kind  is  worth  recalling  for 
the  sake  of  the  domestic  episode  which  we 
are  able  to  supply. 

In  1843  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  came  to 
London,  and  a  number  of  French  Legitimists 
hastened  over  to  pay  their  homage  to  him. 
Among  the  pilgrims  were  several  members 
of  the  French  Parliament,  who,  in  that  capa¬ 
city,  had  sworn  fidelity  to  Louis  Philippe. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  session 
the  Chambers  were  invited  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  actors 
in  the  affair.  After  some  sharp  debates,  a 
speech  delivered  by  M.  Guizot  on  the  26th 
of  January,  1844,  so  galled  his  adversaiies 
that  the  worst  days  of  the  Convention  had 
hardly  witnessed  such  a  storm  of  abuse  and 
violence  as  ensued.  M.  Berryer  and  the  Le¬ 
gitimists  reproached  him  with  his  journey  to 
Ghent,  because  it  was  connected,  as  they 
said,  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  forgetful 
that  the  dynasty  they  supported  owed  the 
throne  to  that  very  battle.  The  republican 
and  quasi-republican  party  joined  the  cry, 
notwithstanding  that  their  spokesman,  M. 
Odillon  Barrot,  had  been  an  active  partisan 
of  the  Bourbons  during  the  Cent  Jours.  The 
debate  grew  hotter  every  instant.  M.  Gui¬ 
zot  was  called  a  traitor  by  M.  Havin — fur  the 
more  insignificant  the  assailant,  the  more 
outrageous  was  the  language — an  in/dme  by 
M.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe ;  and  an  English¬ 
man — the  climax  of  insult  among  French 
liberals — by  M.  Ledru-Rollin.  The  object 
of  all  this  abuse  firmly  stood  his  ground 
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amidst  the  outrageous  din,  parried  every 
blow  that  was  struck  at  himself,  and  aimed 
a  fresh  one  in  return,  till,  his  voice  and  his 
strength  failing  him,  he  said:  ‘’You  may 
perhaps  exhaust  my  physical  strength,  but 

you  cannot  quell  ray  courage . 

and  as  to  the  insults,  calumnies,  and  theatri¬ 
cal  rage  directed  against  me,  they  may  be 
multiplied  and  accumulated  as  you  please, 
but  they  will  never  rise  above  my  contempt.” 

A  few  years  afterwards,  the  Revolution  of 
February  took  place,  and  the  opponents  of 
M.  Guizot,  who  had  displayed  so  much  ran¬ 
cor  against  him — the  men  who  contended 
that  they  had  never  infringed  their  oath,  and 
who  maintained  that  the  greatest  of  crimes 
was  not  to  fight  with  French  soldiers  against 
all  foreigners — became  divided  into  three 
parties;  the  first  publicly  boasting  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  they  had 
systematically  violated  all  the  oaths  they  had 
taken ;  the  second  vociferating  that  France 
was  undone,  and  that  the  only  remedy  ima¬ 
ginable  was  an  invasion  of  Cossacks ;  and  the 
third  uttering  enthusiastic  cries  of  admiration 
at  the  deeds  of  the  Italians,  and  even  of  the 
Frenchmen,  who  fought  at  Rome,  and  killed 
French  soldiers  in  defence  of  the  Roman  re¬ 
public  of  Mazzini. 

A  friend  of  M.  Guizot  paid  him  a  visit  at 
breakfast  on  the  morning  after  the  scene  we 
have  related.  It  was  usual  at  this  hour  for 
peers,  deputies,  and  public  characters  of  all 
descriptions  to  throng  the  ministerial  salons. 
When  the  outcry  arose  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  Orleans  party  looked  on  in 
silence,  and  allowed  M.  Guizot  to  stand  up 
singly  against  the  attacks,  for  fear  of  sharing 
his  unpopularity.  Intluenced  by  the  same 
contemptible  cowardice,  not  one  of  his  habit¬ 
ual  visitors  appeared  at  his  breakfast  table, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  de  Rroglie, 
who  never  gave  or  withdrew  his  countenance 
according  as  a  man  was  hissed  or  huzzaed. 
M.  Guizot  was  apparently  calm  under  the 
desertion ;  his  mother  was  less  insensible. 
She  engaged  in  a  conversation  apart  with  the 
friend  of  her  son,  with  her  mind  full  of  the 
events  of  the  preceding  day.  “Taught,”  she 
said,  “  by  a  tremendous  experience,  I  did  all 
in  my  power  to  prevent  my  son  from  enter¬ 
ing  political  life.  His  indomitable  cour¬ 
age  renders  him  insensible  to  the  dangers 
which  surround  him.  He  does  not  perceive 
the  prevalence  of  bad  passions  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  party.  Yesterday  evening,  when 
1  found  that  he  did  not  come  back  from  the 
Chambers  at  the  usual  hour,  I  apprehended 
some  misfortune.  When  finally  he  returned, 


he  was  so  fatigued  that  he  could  not  speak, 
and  went  to  bed,  desiring  that  as  soon  as  the 
proofs  of  the  Monileur  came  ho  might  be 
awakened  to  correct  them.  Knowing  but 
imperfectly  what  had  taken  place,  1  was  in 
great  alarm,  and,  while  he  slept,  I  remained 
with  the  children  round  the  bed,  mentally 
imploring  the  Almighty  for  the  happiness  of 
France  and  for  the  safety  of  my  son.  Catch¬ 
ing  a  sight  of  his  pale  andmolionless  head,  1 
had  a  terrible  vision.  I  fancied  I  had  before 
my  eyes  the  head  of  my  poor  husband  .  .  . 

.  .  God  is  great,”  (she  added,)  “and  he 
alone  knows  the  extent  of  the  sacrifices  we 
must  make  for  our  country.”  What  a  tale 
does  this  single  glimpse  into  the  life  of 
Madame  Guizot  tell  of  the  agonies  produced 
by  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
of  the  fearful  legacy  of  suffering  which  it  en¬ 
tailed  upon  many  of  the  survivors  ! 

The  forebodings  of  this  admirable  woman 
were  partially  fulfilled.  More  sacrifices  had 
still  to  be  undergone.  The  insurrection  of 
the  23d  of  February,  1848,  separated  M. 
Guizot  from  his  mother  and  his  children,  and 
a  confidential  friend  spent  a  large  part  of  the 
night  in  attempting  to  bring  the  scattered 
family  together.  At  daylight  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th,  this  individual,  who,  having  been 
obliged  to  wander  through  the  barricades  in 
different  districts  of  Paris,  had  witnessed  the 
exasperation  of  the  mob  against  M.  Guizot, 
found  him  at  the  house  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie, 
where  he  had  passed  the  niglK,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dialogue  took  place ; 

‘‘How  are  my  family?” 

“The  place  where  your  mother  and  child¬ 
ren  are  is  surrounded  by  barricades,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  get  them  out.  But  1  do  not 
think  they  will  now  incur  any  danger.  All 
the  danger  is  for  you.  Paris  is  in  confusion ; 
there  is  no  longer  any  government ;  and  in  a 
few  hours  there  will  be  perhaps  no  monarchy. 
The  revolutionists  are  enraged  against  you; 
take  my  advice  and  leave  the  country  imme¬ 
diately — to-morrow  it  will  be  too  late.” 

“  I  must  be  present  at  the  sitting  of  the 
Chambers.” 

“Do  you  think  that  the  Chambers  will 
resist  the  torrent  more  effectually  than  the 
Government  has  done?  I  have  just  seen  the 
stale  of  Paris:  to-day  the  Chambers  will 
cease  to  exist.” 

For  months,  nay,  for  years  previously,  M. 
Guizot  had  been  accused  of  being  the  slave 
of  his  egotism  and  ambition.  He  now  per¬ 
ceived  the  total  ruin  of  his  power,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  political  system  which  he 
had  spent  his  life  in  building  up,  and  the  fall 
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of  the  dynasty  which  he  had  almost  elevated 
with  his  own  hands.  Instead  of  paying  any 
tribute  to  his  political  passions,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  he  uttered  the  single  cry, 
“  Oh,  my  poor  mother !  oh,  my  poor  child¬ 
ren  !”  adding,  that  he  would  go  in  search  of 
Marshal  Bugeaud,  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to 
extricate  them  from  their  present  position. 

“  Well,  go ;  do  not  lose  time.  Where 
•hall  we  meet  again  ?” 

“At  ten,  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior.” 

At  ten  they  met  again  for  a  few  minutes. 

“You  were  right,”  said  M.  Guizot;  “it  is 
impossible  to  get  them  from  the  house  where 
they  are ;  but  I  am  assured  they  are  in  no 
danger.” 

“  But  when  do  you  leave  ?” 

“I  must  go  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.” 

A  few  hours  after  this  last  dialogue  took 
place,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  invaded 
by  a  furious  mob  and  dissolved ;  the  King 
and  all  the  royal  family  were  fugitives  ;  and 
legal  proceedings  were  ordered  against  M. 
Guizot  and  his  colleagues  by  the  French 
magistrates,  who  were  willing  to  court  a 
republican  mob  as  they  had  before  courted 
the  Royal  Government. 

For  four  days  all  exit  from  Paris  was 
closed.  On  the  fifth  day  the  daughters  of 
M.  Guizot  escaped  with  a  false  passport, 
made  out  in  the  names  of  young  English 
ladies  travelling  with  their  governess.  They 
crossed  the  Channel  during  one  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  gales  which  for  several  days  pre¬ 
vented  the  royal  family  from  coming  over, 
and  reached  London  on  the  1st  of  March. 
The  escape  of  M.  Guizot  was  not  so  easy. 
Three  days  afterwards  he  got  to  England 
through  Belgium,  disguised  in  the  livery  of 
a  servant.  He  was  several  times  on  the 
point  of  being  detected  during  bis  journey 
through  the  northern  provinces  of  France, 
because  his  mock  master  would  never  allow 
his  ser  ant  John  to  carry  the  luggage.  The 
next  day  he  was  joined  by  his  son  ;  and  last¬ 
ly,  on  the  15th  of  March,  came  Madame 
Guizot.  The  agitation  proved  too  much  for 
her  fourscore  years,  and  she  expired  on  the 
Slst,  in  great  affliction  at  the  events  she  had 
witnessed,  but  with  a  firm  trust  in  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God,  and  with  the  consolation  of 
seeing  around  her  the  whole  of  her  family. 
The  death  of  a  person  so  full  of  years  could 
not  be  said  to  be  premature,  nor,  if  her  life 
bad  been  tranquil,  could  it,  at  her  age,  have 
been  much  prolonged ;  but  she  died,  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  victim  of  the  last  Revolution,  as  surely 
as  her  husband  was  the  victim  of  the  first. 

M.  Guizot  remained  in  England  for  more 


than  a  year,  and  lived  at  Pelham  Crescent, 
Brompton,  in  a  house  which,  we  are  told, 
was  occupied  aftei  wards  by  Ledru  -  Rollin, 
whom  the  rapid  turns  of  French  affairs  had 
speedily  compelled  to  follow  into  exile  those 
very  Orleanists  whom  he  had  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  proscribing.  The  prosecution  insti¬ 
tuted  against  M.  Guizot  in  France  lasted 
many  months,  and  it  was  not  until  it  was 
evident  to  every  one  that  the  fall  of  the 
republic  was  approaching,  that  the  French 
judges  consented  to  quash  the  ridiculous 
proceedings.  He  was  then  free  to  return  to 
France  with  his  family,  and  from  that  moment 
he  resumed  his  literary  labors  with  youthful 
ardor.  His  winters  are  passed  in  Paris,  and 
the  rest  of  the  year  at  a  country-house,  the 
Val  Richer,  in  Normandy,  which  was  former¬ 
ly  an  abbey  of  the  order  of  Citeaux.  His 
daughters  are  married  to  two  brothers,  the 
MM.  De  Witt,  who  are  descended  from  the 
celebrated  Pensionary  of  Holland  who  was 
massacred  at  the  Hague  by  the  mob  two 
centuries  ago.  Enjoying  habitually  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  his  family,  and  occupied  in  the  calm 
and  elevating  pursuits  of  literature,  we  can¬ 
not  but  think  that  the  events  which  proved 
so  disastrous  to  his  country  have  been  a 
gain  to  M.  Guizot.  A  tranquil  and  mellow 
autumn,  rich  in  the  maturest  fruits  of  a  lofty 
intellect,  is  the  reward,  not  the  punishment, 
of  his  many  harassing  years  of  political  life. 

Though  he  has  withdrawn  into  retirement, 
the  French  public  still  watch  with  curiosity 
the  movements  of  the  ex-minister  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  generally  suppose  that  he 
takqs  a  much  more  active  part  in  politics 
than  is  really  the  case,  for  he  attaches  little 
importance  to  what  he  usually  calls  the 
empty  agitation  of  Paris.  His*recent  writings, 
however,  are  full  of  allusions  to  what  is  pass¬ 
ing  around  him.  He  has  always  been  an 
opponent  both  of  Bonapartists  and  of  revo¬ 
lutionists,  and  every  subject  affords  him  an 
opportunity  of  expounding  his  principles. 

In  the  “  Democracy  in  France,”  as  well  as 
in  another  essay,  published  under  the  title, 
“  Why  was  the  English  Revolution  success¬ 
ful?”  M.  Guizot,  in  commenting  on  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  spirit,  shows  that  it  is  the  deadliest 
enemy  of  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of 
nations.  While  admitting  that,  in  his  earlier 
writings,*  he  had  contended  perhaps  too 
exclusively  for  a  single  form  of  representative 
government  as  the  only  one  fit  for  every 
nation,  he  continues  to  maintain  that  two 
things  are  equally  necessary  to  France — 
monarchy  and  liberty. 

*  Histoire  des  Originee  da  Goavemement  Repr4- 
senUtif  en  Earope,  tom.  L  pp.  vi.  viL 
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From  Hogg’t  Indructor. 

MODERN  BRITISH  0  R  A  T  0  R  S  N  0  .  Ill . 

LORD  BROUGHAM  AS  AN  ORATOR. 


BY  GEORGE  GILFILLAN. 


Oi'R  former  paper  was  devoted,  as  our 
readers  may  remember,  to  a  consideration 
of  Lord  Brougham’s  general  qualities.  We 
are  now  to  consider  him  in  the  special  light 
of  ’an  orator,  and  in  the  course  of  our  re¬ 
marks  to  glance  rapidly  at  his  collected 
speeches. 

Every  orator  should  possess,  among  oth¬ 
ers,  the  following  qualihcations:  He  should 
have  earnestness ;  t  e.,  the  power  of  feeling. 
He  should  have  clearness ;  t.  e.,  the  power 
of  stating.  He  should  have  energy ;  t.  e., 
the  power  of  commanding.  He  should  have 
imagination ;  i.  e.,  the  power  of  illustrating. 
And  he  should  have  persuasiveness;  t.  e., 
the  power  of  moving  or  melting  men  into 
the  current  of  his  purpose. 

He  should  have  earnestness.  He  should 
feel  the  importance,  and  believe  in  the  just¬ 
ice,  of  his  cause.  This  is  all,  we  think,  that 
the  ancient  critic  meant  when  he  said  tliat 
every  orator  must  be  a  good  man.  Every 
man  earnestly  occupied  with  a  good  or  grand 
thought  is  a  good  man  for  the  time.  To  be 
an  orator,  one  must  not  only  believe  in  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  but  he  must  be  for  a 
season  engrossed  by  it.  He  mu.st  feel  as  if 
there  were  no  cau'e  but  it  in  the  world  ;  ns 
if,  like  Aaron’s  rod,  it  had  swallowed  up  all 
pettier  objects.  It  is  this  earnest,  extrava¬ 
gant  engrossment  of  an  orator,  or  series  of 
orators,  with  their  purpose,  that  has  carried 
almost  all  the  causes  which  have  been  car¬ 
ried  in  history.  The  very  enormity  of  over¬ 
statement  to  which  the  speaker’s  feelings 
hurry  him,  contributes  to  the  effect,  and  has¬ 
tens  the  catastrophe.  It  was  by  this  that 
Wilberforce  gained  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade.  He  spoke  against  the  slave-trade  as 
if  it  were  blotting  out  the  sun  in  the  heaven, 
and  as  if  hell  were  but  its  shadow  ;  and  by 
dint  of  this  dauntless,  earnest,  incessant  ex- 
aggeration,  he  secured  its  destruction.  It 


was  bad  ;  but,  by  making  it  even  worse  than 
it  was,  he  wrought  up  the  public  mind  to  a 
pitch  of  horror  against  it  which  compelled 
Parliament  to  spue  it  out  of  its  mouth.  It 
was  by  this  that  Burke  excited  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  first  against  Warren  Has¬ 
tings,  and  then  against  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  He  knew  that  Hastings  was  a  crimi¬ 
nal,  and  his  imagination,  acting  on  this  know¬ 
ledge,  turned  him  into  a  monster  of  immense 
magnitude,  stretching  out  Briarean  arms 
over  all  India,  and  with  every  hand,  either 
holding  the  bribe  of  corruption,  or  wielding 
the  dagger  of  death.  This  enormous  Ogre 
he  described  to  the  English  public  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  imagery  which  have  never  been 
surpassed  in  the  written  or  spoken  language 
of  man;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a 
cry  for  Hastings,  “blood,  blood,  blood”  rang 
throughout  the  land  ;  his  impeachment  wiis 
carried  by  storm ;  his  trial  seemed,  from  its 
august  circumstances,  and  the  overwhelming 
eloquence  of  his  accusers,  and  tlie  listening 
.“iilence  of  the  surrounding  country,  that  of  a 
world  at  the  bar  of  (iod,  rather  than  that  of 
a  man  at  the  bar  of  his  fellow-mortals;  and 
although,  by  dexterously  using  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  parliamenLiry  corruption  and  of 
legal  delay,  the  culprit  escaped,  yet  it  was 
“  so  as  by  fire,”  and  his  story  has  read  a  les¬ 
son  to  governors  not  to  trifle  with  human 
life,  nor  to  palter  with  unclean  gold,  nor  to 
sacrifice  to  selfish  expediency  the  rights  of 
justice,  nor  to  deem  that  any  criminal  or 
doubtful  course  of  conduct  may  be  sanctified 
as  well  as  gilded  by  success,  which  shall 
never  be  forgotten.  And  when,  soon  after, 
there  arose  on  the  horizon  the  sudden,  rapid 
mountain  storm  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Burke,  who  saw  aheady  the  blood  and  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  the  ruin  and  confusion,  which  were 
to  flow  from  it,  was  led  to  confound  it  with 
the  very  tempest  of  final  doom,  and  at  the 
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same  time,  somewhat  inconsistently,  to  cry 
aloud  to  the  nations  to  seek  to  avert  it ;  as  if 
any  aggregate  of  human  voices  could  silence 
one  peal  of  that  transcendent  hurricane,  or 
any  combination  of  human  armies  could  alter 
the  march  or  embarrass  the  motions  of  a 
“  great  day  of  God  Almighty."  And  yet 
the  eloquence,  the  enthusiasm,  the  genius, 
the  insight,  and  not  less  the  extravagance, 
in  many  points,  of  this  extraordinary  man’s 
views  and  language,  gained  in  some  measure 
the  purpose  at  which  he  aimed.  He  fright¬ 
ened  all  Europe  at  his  own  object  of  fear. 
He  ran  about  like  a  man  who  has  just  seen 
a  ghost,  and  his  eyes  told  their  own  terrible 
story.  “  Having  believed,  he  spoke  and 
seeing  that  he  believed,  most  men  felt  them¬ 
selves  obliged  to  believe  too,  not  only  in  the 
reality  of  the  spectre — which  was  unques¬ 
tionable — but  in  the  very  color,  and  shape, 
and  size  which  it  assumed  to  the  gifted,  albeit 
exaggerative  eye  of  the  seer. 

And  so  with  the  Anti-com-law  League. 
How  did  Cobden,  Bright,  hard-working,  noble 
Archibald  Prentice,  and  the  rest,  overturn 
that  essentially  evil,  but  still  comparatively 
small,  grievance '?  By  the  power  of  well- 
managed,  eloquent,  and  unwearied  exagge¬ 
ration.  They  knew  they  had  a  truth,  and 
that  a  truth,  unlike  a  falsehood,  can  bear  a 
great  deal  of  dilution,  and  repetition,  and  ex¬ 
pansion.  And  hence,  along  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Ebenezer  Elliott — who  saw  in  a  few 
shillings  of  extra  duty  upon  foreign  produce 
that  “  sackcloth  of  hair  ”  which  is  predes¬ 
tined  by  prophecy  to  produce  universal  d.ark- 
ness — they  rung  the  changes  upon  the  Corn- 
law,  till  it  seemed  to  millions  to  mean  evil  in 
the  abstract ;  and  thus  they  effected  their 
end. 

Now,  has  Brougham  this  power?  We 
think  that,  more  than  almost  any  man  of  the 
age,  he  has.  He  is,  at  all  events,  often  sub¬ 
ject  to  fits  of  temporary  earnestness  and  en-  I 
thusiasm,  and  these  fits  he  usually  relieves  by  j 
talk.  We  do  not  mean  to  compare  him  to 
Burke,  whose  enthusiasm  was  as  slow  as  it 
was  sanguine,  as  lasting  in  its  results  as  it 
was  sudden  in  its  rise,  and  whose  generous 
and  impersonal  but  fierce  wrath  might  be 
compared  to  one  of  those  long  days  of  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning  which  occur  in  tropical 
climates — mountain  answering  to  mountain  ; 
one  forest  set  on  fire,  blazing  emulous  of 
another,  and  pole  reverberating  to  pole  the 
loud  and  earth-shaking  roar.  Brougham’s 
anger  comes  out  in  short  bursts  anti  fitful 
flashes.  But  for  the  moment  or  the  hour  he 
is  perfectly  honest.  We  heard  Carlyle  once 


say  of  him,  that  he  had  “  run  all  to  tongue.” 
This,  if  it  implied  that  his  talk  is  often  much 
more  masterly  than  his  thought,  is  true  ;  but 
if  it  means  that  his  highest  style  of  speech 
is  altogether  empty  and  insincere,  it  is  an 
exaggeration.  Brougham,  when  he  is  fairly 
roused,  can  speak  with  the  force,  freedom, 
directness,  and  dignity  of  one  who  is  some¬ 
thing  higher  than  a  lawyer  or  a  statesman ; 
who  is  a  man,  and  a  great  man,  too.  That 
he  thought  Queen  Caioline  perfectly  inno¬ 
cent,  or  the  most  amiable  of  women,  is  not 
very  likely.  But  he  fell  that  she  had  been 
wronged  ;  that  if  eveiy  worm  have  its  rights, 
every  woman  must  have  hers  ;  that  the  guilti¬ 
est  and  lowest  being,  if  unjustly  used  and  cruelly 
trampled  on,  may  cry  ;  and  it  was  such  a  cry 
that  he  reechoed  to  Britain,  and  so  reechoed 
that  the  country  shook,  and  the  throne  tot¬ 
tered.  In  their  mere  dealing  with  evidence, 
we  do  not  greatly  admire  those  speeches  in 
defence  of  the  Queen  ;  but,  as  taking  the 
loftiest  moral  ground  possible  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject — as  lifting  up  the  Golden  Kule  above  all 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  flashing  it  in  the 
eyes  of  monarchy,  like  the  words,  “  Mene, 
Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin,"  in  the  halls  of  Baby¬ 
lon — they  deserve  all  praise.  Old  Boswell 
of  Auchinleck  used  to  praise  Cromwell  for 
having  taught  kings  that  they  had  a  "  lilh  in. 
their  neck.’’  It  was  reserved  for  Brougham 
and  his  intrepid  coadjutor.  Lord  Denman, 
two  centuries  later,  to  bring  the  country  to 
all  but  the  point  of  renewing  the  tremendous 
lesson. 

Familiar  as  the  following  passage  may  be 
to  many  of  our  leaders,  we  shall  yet  quote 
it  in  illustriition  of  these  remarks  : 

Such,  my  I/)rds,  is  the  ca*c  before  you.  Siicli 
is  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  measure ;  evi¬ 
dence  inadequate  to  prove  a  debt  ;  impotent  to 
deprive  of  a  civil  riglit  ;  ridiculous  to  convict  of 
the  lowe.<t  offence;  scandalous,  iQbrouglit  for¬ 
ward  to  support  a  cliar{te  of  the  highest  nature 
which  the  law  knows ;  monstrous  to  ruin  the 
honor, to  blast  the  name,  of  an  English  queen! 
My  Dirds,  I  pray  you  to  pause.  I  do  earnestly 
beseech  you  to  take  heed.  You  are  standing  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice ;  then  beware  !  It  will  go 
forth  your  judgment,  if  sentence  shall  go  against 
the  Queen.  But  it  will  be  the  only  judgment  you 
ever  pronounced  which,  instead  of  reaching  its 
object,  will  return  and  bound  back  upon  those  who 
give  it.  Save  the  country,  iriy  I/irds,  from  tlie  hor¬ 
rors  of  this  catastrophe;  save  yourselve.s  from  this 
peril ;  rescue  that  country  of  which  yon  are  the 
ornaments,  but  in  which  you  can  flourish  no  long¬ 
er,  when  severed  from  the  people,  than  the  blos¬ 
som  when  cut  off  from  the  roots  and  the  stem  ot 
the  tree.  Save  that  country,  that  you  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  adorn  it ;  save  the  crown,  which  is  in 
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jeopardy — the  aristocracy,  which  isah.tken;  save  I 
the  altar,  which  must  stapger  with  the  blow  that  I 
rends  its  kindred  throne  !  Y’on  have  said,  my 
Lords,  you  have  willed — the  Church  and  the  King 
have  willed — that  the  Queen  should  be  deprived 
of  its  solemn  service.  She  has,  instead  of  that 
solemnity,  the  heartfelt  prayers  of  the  people. 
She  wants  no  prayers  of  mine.  But  I  do  here 
pour  forth  my  humble  supplications  at  the  Throne 
of  m^rcy,  that  that  mercy  may  be  poured  out  upon 
the  people  in  a  larger  measure  than  the  merits  of 
its  rulers  may  deserve,  and  that  your  hearts  may 
turned  to  justice ! 

These  words  are  strong — simple,  although 
elaborate.  Yet  we  have  heard  a  hundred 
perorations  of  speeches  and  of  sermons  near¬ 
ly  as  well  composed.  It  was  the  intensity 
of  the  interest  of  the  occasion  which  gave 
them  such  prodigious  power.  Brougham, 
when  he  uttered  these  solemn  sentences, 
felt  that  he  might  be  ringing  the  death- 
knell  of  the  monarchy.  He  knew,  besides, 
that  angry  Britain  stood  behind  him,  like  a 
roused  lion,  to  back  him  in  his  boldest  words, 
and  that  nothing  could  be  either  too  solemn 
or  too  daring  for  that  great  hour — an  hour 
which  might  become  the  brief  dark  passage 
into  a  new’  era.  And  it  is  his  praise  that  he 
neither  sank  below  nor  rose  too  rashly  alwve 
the  crisis  in  which  he  found  himself,  but  kept  | 
along  the  level  of  its  dignity,  and  that,  there¬ 
by,  he  contributed  to  save  himself,  his  client, 
the  crown,  and  his  country. 

Many,  we  know,  look  upon  the  enthusiasm 
and  half-uprise  of  the  British  people  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Queen,  with  contempt  and  dis¬ 
gust,  especially  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  much  in  her  character  which  was  un¬ 
questionably  coarse  and  even  dubious.  We 
have  always  had  a  diderent  opinion  from  the 
hour  when  (after  having  read  the  account  of 
the  acquittal)  we  ran  out,  a  bareheaded  boy, 
to  the  bridge  of  Comrie,  and  danced  for  glad¬ 
ness  as  we  saw  the  three  villages,  Dalginross, 
Comrie,  and  lio^s,  lighted  up  in  one  blaze  of 
illumination,  which,  coupled  with  the  dimly- 
seen  forms  of  the  grand  mountains  around, 
made  the  valley  seem  one  of  enchantment — 
down  to  the  present  moment,  when  we  are 
,  disposed  to  regard  that  movement  as  one  of 
the  noblest  swellings  of  the  mighty  heart  of 
Britain  ;  to  call  the  rejoicings  which  succeed¬ 
ed  it  the  Carnival  of  Justice,  and  to  see  in 
the  experiences  of  that  time  a  warning  which 
those  who  run  may  read,  and  those  who  read 
not  may  run,  to  all  who  dare  to  oppose  them¬ 
selves  to  the  general  sentiment  of  a  nation, 
to  that  Vox  Populi  which  is  so  often  Vox 
Dei. 


Brougham  has  in  other  instances  exempli' 
fied  the  same  power  of  rising  to  the  measure 
and  stature  of  great  intellectual  or  moral  oc¬ 
casions.  Look  to  what  a  height  he  has  oc¬ 
casionally  soared  on  the  subject  of  slavery  ; 
a  Lipic  such  as  no  ancient  orator  ever  had  to 
wield  ;  a  topic  appealing  to  the  primal  sym¬ 
pathies  of  humanity,  as  well  as  to  the  laws 
of  everlasting  righteousness  ;  on  which  can 
be  brought  to  bear  at  once  every  argument 
derived  from  reason,  every  motive  connected 
with  feeling,  and  every  principle  furnished 
by  religion  :  and  around  which,  too,  circles 
a  halo  of  dark  grandeur,  like  the  ring  which 
surrounds  the  tropical  sun  erp  the  storm  has 
burst !  Strong  in  the  logic  of  the  question, 
learned  in  its  history  and  bearings,  and  stung 
into  sacred  fury  by  a  sense  of  the  cruelties 
and  enormities  of  the  system,  Henry  Brough¬ 
am  never  seemed  more  himself,  never  as¬ 
sumed  an  attitude  either  in  itself  grander  or 
more  true  to  the  better  tendencies  of  his  own 
nature,  than  when  he  stood  up  the  advocate 
of  the  slave.  It  was  not  Ethiopia  stretching 
out,  in  aw  ful  appeal,  her  hands  unto  God ; 
nobler  still,  it  seemed  the  Caucasian  race — 
the  white  man — through  his  highest  living 
representative,  uplifting  the  protest  of  a 
I  common  nature  against  the  wrongs  inflicted 
by  oppressors  on  a  humble,  defenceless  fam¬ 
ily,  to  the  judgment-seat  of  the  Almighty. 
But  at  times  it  became  more  than  protest  or 
appeal.  At  times  the  orator  seemed  to  ex¬ 
change  places  with  the  Being  he  was  obtest¬ 
ing,  to  become  at  least  an  organ,  prophet,  or 
angel  of  His  will ;  to  receive  into  his  hands 
00“  of  those  vials  “  filled  with  the  fierceness 
and  the  wrath”  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
that  he  might  pour  it  out  upon  the  stiff¬ 
necked  and  hard-hearted  tyrants  of  the  xVn- 
tilles.  Listen  to  the  well-known  words, 
sounding — do  they  not  ? — hoarse  and  hollow, 
as  peals  of  thunder  from  a  sky  dark  as  that 
of  the  Deluge; 

Tell  me  not  of  righu  ;  talk  not  of  the  property 
of  the  planter  in  his  slaves;  I  d-*ny  the  right;  1 
acknowledge  not  the  property  :  the  principles,  the 
feelings  of  our  coinuinn  nature  rise  in  rebellion 
against  it.  Be  the  appeal  made  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  or  to  the  heart,  the  sentence  is  the  same  that 
rejects  it.  In  vain  you  tell  me  of  laws  that  sanc¬ 
tion  such  a  claim  !  There  is  a  law  above  all  the 
enactments  of  human  codes — the  same  thfuugh- 
out  the  world,  the  same  in  all  times — such  as  it 
was  before  the  daring  genius  of  Columbus  pierced 
the  night  of  ages,  and  opened  to  one  world  the 
sources  of  power,  wealth,  and  knowledge — to  an¬ 
other  all  unutterable  woes,  such  as  it  is  at  this 
^  day  :  it  is  tlie  law  written  by  the  linger  of  God  on 
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^he  heart  of  man  ;  and  by  that  law,  unchangeable 
and  eternal,  while  men  despise  fraud,  and  loathe 
rapine,  and  abhor  blood,  they  will  reject  with  in¬ 
dignation  the  wild  and  guilty  phantasy  that  man 
can  hold  property  in  man.  In  vain  you  appeal  to 
treaties ;  the  covenants  of  the  Almighty,  whether 
the  old  covenant  or  the  new,  denounce  such  un¬ 
holy  pretensions.  To  those  laws  did  they  of  old 
refer  who  maintained  the  African  trade.  Such 
treaties  did  they  cite,  and  not  untruly  :  for  by  one 
shameful  compact  you  bartered  the  glories  of 
Blenheim  for  the  traflac  in  blood ;  yet,  in  despite 
of  law  and  of  treaty,  that  infernal  traffic  is  now 
destroyed,  and  its  votaries  put  to  death  like  other 
pirates.  How  came  this  change  to  pass  ?  Not, 
assuredly,  by  Parliament  leading  the  way;  but  the 
country  at  length  awoke ;  the  indignation  of  the 
people  was  kindled;  it  descended  in  thunder,  and 
smote  the  traffic,  and  scattered  its  guilty  profits  to 
the  winds.  Now,  then,  let  the  planters  beware  ; 
let  their  assemblies  beware ;  let  the  government 
at  home  beware ;  let  the  Parliament  beware  !  The 
same  country  is  once  more  awake — awake  to  the 
condition  of  negro  slavery  ;  the  same  indignation 
kindles  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  people ;  the 
same  cloud  is  gathering  that  annihilated  the  slave- 
trader;  and  if  it  shall  descend  again,  they  on 
whom  its  crash  may  fall  will  not  be  destroyed  be¬ 
fore  1  have  warned  them ;  but  I  pray  that  their 
ilestrnction  may  turn  away  from  us  the  more 
terrible  judgments  of  God. 

As  another  specimen  of  this  same  style,  in 
which  the  orator  is  sublimated  into  the  man, 
we  give  the  following  extract  from  his  speech 
on  the  Reform  Bill : 


These  portentous  appearances,  the  growth  of 
later  time'- — these  figures  that  stalk  abroad,  of 
unknown  stature  and  strange  form — unions,  and 
leagues,  and  musterings  of  men  in  myriads,  and 
conspiracies  against  the  exchequer — whence  do 
they  spring,  and  how  came  they  to  haunt  our 
shores  ?  What  power  engendered  these  uncouth 
shapes?  What  multiplied  the  monstrous  births, 
till  they  people  the  land?  Trust  me,  the  same 
power  winch  called  into  frightful  existence  and 
wnned  with  resistless  force  the  Irish  volunteers  of 
1783  ;  the  same  power  which  rent  in  twain  your 
empire,  and  raised  up  thirteen  republics  ;  the  same 
power  which  created  the  Catholic  Association,  and 
gave  it  Ireland  fur  a  portion  ;  what  power  is  that  ? 
Justice  denied,  rights  withheld,  wrongs  perpetra¬ 
ted  ;  the  force  which  common  injuries  lend  to  mil¬ 
lions;  the  wickedness  of  using  the  sacred  trust 
of  government  as  a  means  of  indulging  private 
caprice ;  the  idiocy  of  treating  Englishmen  like 
I  the  children  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  ;  the 
frenzy  of  believing,  or  making  believe,  that  the 
,  adults  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  be  led  like 
children,  or  driven  like  barbarians !  This  it  is 
‘  which  has  conjured  up  the  strange  sights  at  which 
we  now  stand  aghast.  And  shall  we  persist  in 
the  fatal  error  of  combating  the  giant  progeny, 
instead  of  extirpating  the  execrable  parent  ?  Will 
men  never  learn  wisdom,  even  from  their  own  ex¬ 
perience  ?  Will  they  never  believe,  till  it  be  too 


late,  that  the  surest  way  to  prevent  immoderate 
desires  being  formed — ay,  and  unjust  demands  en¬ 
forced — is  to  grant  in  due  season  the  moderate  re¬ 
quests  of  justice  7  You  stand,  my  Ijords,  on  the 
brink  of  a  great  event ;  you  are  in  the  crisis  of  a 
whole  nation’s  hopes  and  fears.  An  awful  im¬ 
portance  hangs  over  your  decision.  Pause,  ere 
you  plunge !  But  among  the  awful  considerations 
that  now  bow  down  my  mind,  there  is  one  which 
stands  preeminent  above  the  rest.  You  are  the 
highest  judicature  in  the  realm  ;  you  sit  here  as 
judges,  and  decide  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal, 
without  appeal.  It  is  a  judge’s  first  duty  never  to 
pronounce  sentence,  in  the  most  trifling  case,  with¬ 
out  hearing.  Will  you  make  this  the  exception  ? 
\re  you  really  prepared  to  determine,  but  not  to 
hear,  the  mighty  cause  on  which  a  nation’s  hopes 
and  fears  hang?  You  are?  Then  beware  of 
your  decision !  Rouse  not,  I  beseech  you,  a  peace- 
loving  but  a  resolute  people  ;  alienate  not  from 
yoiir  body  the  affections  of  a  whole  empire.  As 
your  friend,  as  the  friend  of  my  order,  as  the  friend 
of  my  country,  as  the  faithful  servant  of  my  sov¬ 
ereign,  I  counsel  you  to  assist  w  ith  your  utter¬ 
most  efforts  in  preserving  the  peace,  and  uphold¬ 
ing  and  perpetuating  the  constitution.  Therefore 
I  pray  and  I  exhort  yon  not  to  reject  this  measure. 
By  all  you  hold  most  dear,  by  all  the  ties  that 
bind  every  one  of  ns  to  our  common  order  and  our 
common  country,  1  solemnly  adjure  you,  I  warn 
you,  I  implore  you — yea,  on  my  bended  knees  I 
supplicate  you,  reject  not  this  bill ! 

Oratorical  adjurations,  like  the  above,  are 
hazardous  experiments.  Demosthenes  has 
one  very  fine  one  in  his  oration  for  the  crown, 
where  he  swears  by  the  dead  at  Marathon. 
De  Quincey  somewhere  commemorates  one 
by  a  dissenting  minister  at  Cambridge  (was 
it  Robinson,  Hall’s  predecessor,  we  wonder?) 
as  the  finest  in  all  oratory.  “  I  adjure  you 
by  the  ‘  Iliad,’  by  the  ‘  Odyssey,’  ”  said  this 
daring  divine,  rising  to  a  climax  in  his  appeal. 
It  was  certainly  very  striking,  although  we 
wonder  how  the  congregations  of  any  of  our 
Edinburgh  doctors  would  look,  if  their  pas¬ 
tors  would  now  venture  on  such  a  splendid 
extravagance.  As  to  Brougham’s  flight, 
there  have  been  various  opinions,  particularly 
in  reference  to  the  attitude  assumed  at  the 
end.  Some  think,  that  it  nobly  and  grace¬ 
fully  rounded  off,  as  it  were,  the  excitement 
of  the  speaker;  others  have  derided  it,  and 
asked,  “  Ere  going  down  on  his  knee,  did  he 
spread  his  handkerchief  below  it,  as  we  have 
seen  done  by  careful  old  bachelors  ere  kneeling 
at  prayers  ?”  Much,  we  think,  must  have 
depended  upon  the  state  to  which  he  had 
wrought  up  his  audience.  An  orator  who 
has  obtained  perfect  mastery  over  the  assem¬ 
bly  he  addresses,  may  venture  on  attitudes 
and  images,  and  words,  which  to  a  less  ex¬ 
cited  and  sympathetic  throng  would  appear 
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helplessly  absurd.  There  was,  besides,  a 
certain  propriety  in  this  attitude  connected 
with  the  office  which  Brougham  then  held. 
Kneeling  as  a  chancellor  upon  the  woolsack, 
it  seemed  as  if  Eternal  Justice  were,  in  his 
person,  kneeling  before  the  lords  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
England. 

We  find  we  cannot  pursue  any  farther  at 
present  our  investigation  of  the  oratorical 
qualities  we  have  ascribed  to  Lord  Brougham, 
else  we  might  have  dilated  on  his  prodigious 
energy,  on  the  clearness  which  more  than 
matched  the  strength  of  his  statements,  and 
on  the  fiery  hue  of  passion  which  eclipsed 
the  imagination  and  fancy  of  his  more  highly- 
wrought  passages.  Indeed,  of  imagination 
proper  he  had  little  or  none.  Fancy  he  ap¬ 
parently  disdained  ;  but  he  knew  too  well 
the  power  which  imagination  gives  to  elo¬ 
quence,  not  to  have  employed  it,  if  he  had  any 
to  employ. 

The  place  of  this  remarkable  man  in  the 
great  gallery  of  future  ages  is  not,  its  yet, 
thoroughly  fixed.  We  incline  to  believe, 
however,  that  his  orb  will  rather  lessen  than 
seem  to  enlarge,  as  the  years  roll  on.  His 
name  shall  live  as  the  Admirable  Crichton 
of  the  nineteenth  century — a  name  which 
expresses  both  his  marvellous  powers,  his 
still  more  marvellous  weaknesses,  and  his 
most  marvellous  eccentricities ;  his  splen¬ 
did  charlatanerie,  and  his  solid,  unquestion¬ 
able  power.  Passages  of  his  speeches  will 
be  found  in  the  collections  of  the  twenty- 
second  or  twenty-third  centuries.  A  full 
page  or  even  two  will  be  devoted  to  his  histo¬ 
ry  in  future  Conversalions-Lexicons.  But  he 
has  written  no  work  even  aspiring  to  com¬ 
pleteness,  and  left  no  great  thuu^t  as  the 
projected  shadow  of  his  soul  to  after  genera¬ 
tions.  He  has  neither  been  a  philosopher,  nor 
an  original  discoverer  in  politics,  nor  a  poetic 
thinker;  only  a  wonderful  talker  on  ten 
thousand  subjects,  floating  or  fixed.  There 
are  in  his  works  many  passages  of  great  force 
and  elo<|uence ;  but  there  is  little  of  that 
rich,  suggestive  matter,  that  “  lion’s  marrow” 
of  thought,  which  feeds  all  ages  as  plenti¬ 
fully  as  the  period  when  it  is  first  collected. 
His  speeches  are,  and  must  always  be,  in¬ 
teresting  from  the  causes  they  plead,  from 
their  relation  to  great  events  in  history. 


from  the  extraordinary  character  and  repute 
of  the  man,  as  well  as  from  much  that  is 
vital  in  their  own  language ;  but  they  are 
neither  models  of  style  nor  quarries  of  think¬ 
ing.  Far  less  enviable  their  fame — proud 
and  powerful  as  they  are — than  that  of  a 
little  series  of  letters  to  a  female  friend, 
which  about  fifty  years  ago  were  issuing  from 
a  dingy  lodging  in  France,  where  a  dull- 
bright  Titan,  as  strong  as  he  was  slow  and 
gloomy  as  he  was  strong,  was  sitting  in  the 
shape  of  an  unpopular  and  obscure  dissenting 
teacher,  and  sweltering  and  agonizing  over 
his  iron  immortalities — we  mean,  of  course, 
John  Foster.  All  hail,  we  cry,  to  that  origi¬ 
nal  genius  which  bends  before  the  Cross! 
The  brilliant  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
the  sparkling  speeches  of  Jeffrey,  the  sterner 
and  stronger  paragraphs  of  Brougham,  if  not 
altogether  destitute  of  that  salt  of  genius 
which  gives  life  to  writing,  are  destitute  en¬ 
tirely  of  that  Christian  consecration  which 
has  embalmed  the  works  of  many  whom,  in 
the  pride  of  their  popularity,  these  men  once 
disdained  to  set  with  the  dogs  of  their  flock. 
John  Foster  was  never  even  noticed  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  ;  (the  name  of  his  Essay 
on  Popular  Ignorance  was  prefixed  to  a  pa¬ 
per  on  Education,  written  by  Brougham,  but 
without  the  slightest  allusion  in  the  article 
either  to  the  author  or  the  book  !)  and  yet, 
we  venture  to  affirm  that  his  works  are  ex¬ 
citing  a  deeper,  a  scarcely  less  wide,  and  an 
infinitely  more  beneficial  influence,  upon  the 
age,  than  all  the  writings  of  the  Edinburgh 
school — including  in.  that  designation,  not 
only  Jeffrey  and  Brougham,  but  Sidney  Smith, 
Hallam,  and  Macaulay — put  together.  Truly, 
when  we  remember  the  difference  of  the  es¬ 
timates  once  and  now  formed  by  the  public 
of  such  men  as  Foster  and  Coleridge,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  such  men  as  Jeffrey  and 
Brougham,  we  are  tempted  to  accommodate 
the  Scripture  language,  and  say,  “  The  little 
one  has  become  a  thousand,  and  the  thousand 
a  small  nation.”  Talent  can  dazzle  for  a 
time,  but  can  never  produce  the  permanent 
results  or  do  the  wondrous  work  of  Genius  : 
and  Genius  never  can  do  its  own  work  fully, 
or  with  the  unmixed  acceptance  of  posterity, 
unless  it  has  seen  the  divine  truth,  and  learned 
to  breathe  the  unearthly  spirit  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ. 
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From  the  Dublin  Cnivertity  Magazine 

CAPTAIN  M'CLURE,  THE  DISCOTERER  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE. 


It  is  with  no  ordinary  feeling  of  pride  and 
pleasure  that  we  claim  the  Discoverer  of 
THE  North-west  Passage  as  a  countryman. 

His  father.  Captain  M'Clure  of  the  89th 
Regiment,  served  with  great  distinction  un¬ 
der  Abercrombie  in  Elgypt,  and  was  beside 
that  brave  general  when  he  fell  mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir.  In  1806 
he  married  Jane,  only  daughter  of  the  vener¬ 
able  Archdeacon  Elgee,  rector  of  Wexford, 
but  survive'd  the  marriage  only  four  months. 
The  posthumous  child  of  this  union  was  Rob¬ 
ert  John  Le  Mesurier  M'Clure,  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  ;  born  in  Wexford,  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  his  grandfather.  Archdeacon  Elgee, 
January  28th,  1807,  where  he  remained  for 
the  first  four  years  of  his  life,  under  the 
care  of  his  young  mother,  who  had  the  sin¬ 
gular  destiny  of  being  wife,  widow,  and 
mother  intone  year,  and  before  she  had  at-  | 
tained  the  age  of  nineteen.  The  sponsor  for 
the  fatherless  child  was  General  Le  Mesurier, 
hereditary  Governor  of  Alderney,  a  man  of 
immense  wealth  and  noble  character.  A 
peculiar  friendship  had  existed  between  him 
.  and  the  elder  M  Clure ;  they  were  brother 
officers,  and  Captain  M'Clure  had  once  saved 
the  General’s  life  in  Egypt.  From  this  a 
promise  arose,  the  General  then  having  no 
children,  that  should  his  friend  ever  marry 
and  have  a  son,  he  would  adopt  him  as  his 
own.  Accordingly,  when  the  young  Robert 
was  four  years  old.  General  Le  Mesurier 
wrote  to  claim  him,  in  fulfilment  of  this  pro¬ 
mise,  and  he  was  taken  to  Alderney  by  his 
uncle,  the  present  rector  of  Wexford,  who 
describes  him  as  being  then  singularly  at¬ 
tractive,  and  remembers  well  the  fearless 
pleasure  manifested  by  the  child,  even  at 
that  age,  at  being  on  the  water  for  the  first 
time.  From  that  period  till  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  young  M'Clure  resided  in  the 
princely  residence  of  the  Governor,  as  the 
adopted  child  and  son  of  the  house.  But 
then,  an  unlooked-for  change  took  place  in 
General  Le  Mesurier’s  family.  After  twen¬ 
ty-three  years  of  childless  marriage,  his  lady 
presented  him  in  three  successive  years  with 
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three  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  now  the 
inheritor  of  his  father’s  vast  wealth  and  mu¬ 
nificent  spirit.* 

Young  M'Clure  was  sent  to  Eton,  and 
from  thence  to  Sandhurst,  but  the  military 
profession  was  distasteful  to  him ;  and  in  a 
short  time,  with  the  love  of  adventure  in¬ 
stinctive  to  his  nature,  and  the  rashness  of 
sixteen,  he  left  the  college  with  three  young 
noblemen,  fellow-studenti  there,  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  France,  determined  never  to  enter  the 
college  walls  again. 

With  undiminished  kindness.  General  Le 
Mesurier  now  allowed  him  to  select  his  own 
profession,  and  shortly  after,  he  was  appointed 
midshipman  on  board  Lord  Nelson’s  old 
ship,  the  Victory. 

With  such  associations  he  began  his  naval 
career. 

During  the  next  ten  years  he  served  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe;  his  animated, 
elastic  nature,  full  of  life,  energy,  and  men¬ 
tal  force,  along  with  the  extreme  fascination 
of  his  manners,  gaining  him  the  love  of  his 
brother  officers,  and  the  good-will  and  aflfec- 
tionate  interest  of  every  commander  he  served 
under. 

In  1836,  he  had  already  served  six  years 
as  mate,  and  passed  his  examination  as  lieu¬ 
tenant,  when,  not  being  on  active  service,  his 
destiny  led  him  to  the  Admiralty  to  seek  em¬ 
ployment.  On  entering  the  audience-cham¬ 
ber,  a  high  official  then  present  exclaimed, 
“  M'Clure,  you  are  just  the  man  we  want. 
There  is  an  expedition  fitting  out  for  the 
North  Pole ;  will  you  join  ?” 

The  young  officer  was  unable  to  pronounce 
at  once.  He  retired  to  the  ante-room,  and 
sat  down  on  a  chair  to  meditate.  The  old 
porter,  who  was  by,  asked  him  “  What  he 
had  on  his  mind.”  M'Clure  told  him.  "  Well,” 
said  he,  "  I  saw  Nelson  sitting  on  that  very 
chair,  thinking  just  like  you  what  he  would 
do,  and  he  took  what  they  offered  him.  Do 
you  do  the  same.”  M'Clure  accepted  the  omen. 


*  Mr.  Le  Meeuirer  gave  lately  a  donation  of 
£10,000  towards  building  a  church  at  Alderney. 
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went  back,  and  volunteered  to  join  the  expe> 
dition  then  setting  out  under  command  of  Sir 
George  Back. 

This  was  the  twelfth  expedition  underta¬ 
ken  since  the  year  1819,  for  the  discovery  of 
the  north-west  passage,  that  frozen  phantom 
which  had  been  haunting  the  minds  of  navi¬ 
gators  and  commercial  men  for  centuries. 

Within  the  limits  of  23^°  from  the 
shores  of  the  known  continent  to  the  pole, 
the  problem  was  to  be  solved.  To  search  an 
area  of  the  earth’s  surface,  above  8,000 
miles  in  extent,  yet  untrodden  beyond  the 
arctic  circle ;  to  find  the  icy  sea,  and  plough 
a  channel  through  it  from  one  great  ocean 
to  the  other;  or  discover  the  fair  and  beauti¬ 
ful  land,  the  Polynia,  which  the  Russians 
dream  lies  beyond  the  eternal  ice-barrier,  up 
at  the  extreme  polar  limit ;  these  were  ob¬ 
jects  that  might  well  kindle  the  imagination!  | 
and  inspire  daring  hearts  with  courage  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  them  brave  all  the  terrible 
desolation  and  unknown  horrors  of  the  icy 
zone. 

During  a  long  course  of  years,  science  and 
daring  advanced  far  upon  the  frozen  regions, 
baptizing  cape,  and  bay,  and  headland,  with 
names  that  in  themselves  are  histories  of  he¬ 
roism  and  suffering  unequalled  in  the  annals 
of  human  progress,  and  still  each  step  was  a 
conquest  upon  the  unknown.  New  seas, 
new  lands  revealed  themselves  to  each  suc¬ 
cessive  navigator.  The  grand  object  indeed 
was  as  yet  unatUuned,  but  every  brave  man 
fancied,  as  he  went  forth  heroically  to  the 
ice-world,  that  perhaps  the  glory  of  success 
might  be  his.  And  when  M'Clure,  at  twen¬ 
ty-nine,  gave  up  all  the  brilliancy  and  beauty 
of  life  for  the  sunless,  silent,  frozen  region 
where  nature  lies  for  ever  a  corpse,  covered 
with  a  snow  shroud,  who  can  tell  what  starry 
prescient  hope  may  have  lit  his  mind,  that 
by  Aim  the  great  problem  of  the  centuries 
would  at  length  be  solved  ? 

To  understand  fully  the  nature  of  the 
great  achievement  of  which  Captain  M'Clure 
is  the  hero,  we  must  take  a  glance  at  Arctic 
history  ;  we  must  see  how  ten  centuries  had 
vainly  dashed  against  the  ice- barrier,  which 
has  opened  but  for  him  ;  how  the  fine  brain 
and  intellect  of  Europe  warred  ceaselessly  for 
four  hundred  years  against  the  frost-giants  ; 
and  how  still  the  best  and  bravest  of  Europe 
are  found  in  the  conflict,  some  as  conquerors, 
some  as  martyrs,  till  you  can  track  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  combat  by  the  memories  of  dead 
men  in  their  icy  graves. 

F rom  the  earliest  times,  seafaring  nations 
had  tried  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the 


Atlantic.  The  old  Norse  Vikings,  as  early 
as  the  ninth  century,  reached  Iceland,  where 
the  Irish,  it  is  said,  had  even  preceded  them  ; 
and  a  century  later,  Eric  of  Iceland,  the  first 
arctic  navigator,  “  set  forth  westward  to 
search  for  other  lands.”  These  Scandinavians, 
from  their  wild  sea-rovings,  brought  back 
tales  of  lofty  islands  walled  with  glaciers,  and 
others  so  fair,  they  named  them  G'reen-land 
and  Vtn-land ;  but  this  land  of  grapes  has 
never  since  revealed  itself,  though  searched  for 
subsequently  in  all  directions,  from  Labrador 
to  the  Azores.  Wandering  mariners,  too,  in 
these  northern  latitudes,  spoke  of  the  strange 
“  barrier,  neither  earth,  air,  nor  sky,  but  all 
three,  through  which  it  was  impossible  to  pe¬ 
netrate.”  Here,  in  this  unknown  ocean,  tra¬ 
dition  and  fable  had  placed  their  marvels : 
the  island  of  St.  Brenda,  only  visible  at  pe¬ 
culiar  times  and  to  favored  eyes ;  and  that 
other  strange  island  of  gloom  and  mys¬ 
tery,  five  days’  sail  from  the  Orkneys,  to 
which  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  ferried 
over  at  midnight,  according  to  the  belief  of 
the  fishermen  along  the  wild  sea-coast  of 
western  Ireland.  Here  also  Plato  placed  his 
Atlantis,  and  Strabo  prognosticated  that  one 
or  more  worlds  might  be  found  there,  inha¬ 
bited  by  races  different  from  the  old  conti¬ 
nent  ;  and  still,  as  the  prescience  of  discovery 
haunted  the  human  mind,  all  the  great  na¬ 
tions  of  antiquity  came  in  turn,  and  gazed 
from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  upon  the  mare 
tenebrosum,  whose  waters  they  believed  con¬ 
nected  Europe  with  eastern  Asia. 

Two  paths  to  India  were  indicated  by  tra¬ 
dition  and  science:  the  north-west  by  the 
Orkneys,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  Iceland, 
(that  tried  by  the  Vikings  of  Scandinavia  ;) 
and  the  south-west,  by  the  Canaries  and 
Azores,  tried  by  the  maritimal  Phoenicians. 
But  no  great  and  serious  measures  towards 
oceanic  discovery  were  undertaken  till  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  Portuguese  took 
the  lead  in  adventure  ;  their  object  being  to 
effect  a  passage  to  India  by  Africa,  in  order 
to  rival  Italy,  at  that  time  carrying  on  her 
trade  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea. 
Then  the  beautiful  ocean  islands  were  first 
revealed  to  Europe,  and  imagination  filled 
with  the  idea  that  other  lands  as  lovely  lay 
circled  by  its  waters,  awaiting  European  dis¬ 
covery. 

The  Portuguese  succeeded.  The  path  to 
India  by  the  Cape  was  found,  and  the  great 
ocean  highway,  eastward,  to  the  Indies  open¬ 
ed  for  the  nations.  To  rival  the  Portuguese, 
Columbus  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  a  west¬ 
ern  passage,  across  the  untried  waters  of  the 
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Atlantic,  and  thus  reaching  the  Spice  Islands 
even  sooner  than  thePortugueseby  their  new¬ 
found  Cape.  A  presage  of  the  possibility  of 
the  achievement  had  come  down  the  stream 
of  time,  and  he  undertook  the  voyage  cond- 
dent  of  success.  Thus  the  name  of  Colum¬ 
bus  stands  drst  on  the  list  of  those  who  at¬ 
tempted  the  western  passage  to  India,  and  by 
so  doing  discovered  a  new  world. 

The  impulse  given  by  Portugal  and  Spain 
continued  with  daring  rivalry  amongst  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  through  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries.  Then  was  the  great  era  of 
maritime  progression  through  every  zone 
and  every  meridian  of  the  earth’s  surface — 
one  of  those  singular  epochs  when  the  minds 
of  men  are  all  turned  to  one  object — epochs 
which  seem  never  to  recur  with  similar  unity 
and  intensity  of  purpose.  The  traffic  of  the 
world  was  opened  ;  islands  and  continents 
rose  up  in  grand  succession  before  the  advan¬ 
cing  prows  of  the  daring  ships;  but  one 
thing  was  wanting  to  the  completion  of  geo¬ 
graphical  science — the  knowledge  of  the 
north-west  path  to  India  across  the  Atlantic. 

Great  was  the  interest  excited  throughout 
Europe  at  the  wonderful  revelaUons  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  especially  at  the  Court  of  Henry 
VII.,  where  it  was  affirmed  to  be  a  “  thing 
more  divine  than  human  to  sail  by  the  west 
into  the  east,  where  spices  do  grow,  by  a 
way  never  known  before.”  So,  five  years 
after  he  had  tried  a  aouth-icest  passage, 
and  discovered  the  West  Indies,  Cabot  led 
the  first  north-west  expedition  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  shores,  and  the  northern  continent  of 
America  was  discovered.  Interest  height¬ 
ened  with  success,  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  the 
son,  undertook  a  second  expedition.  With 
two  caravels  and  three  hundred  men,  he  set 
forth  bravely,  and  reached  Labrador,  “  but 
durst  pass  no  further  for  the  heaps  of  ice.” 
Twice  afterwards  he  essayed  the  north-west 
passage,  ever  in  the  hope  of  finding  Cathay, 
and  reached  to  the  sixty-seventh  degree, 
when  a  mutiny  amongst  his  crew  obliged  him 
to  return.  Still,  even  though  he  failed,  hon¬ 
ors,  rewards,  and  a  pension  were  bestowed 
on  him  for  his  services,  and  his  memory  has 
been  transmitted  to  posterity  as  the  “  great 
seaman." 

The  fifteenth  century  had  now  scarcely 
closed,  yet  all  Europe  was  hastening  to  set 
forth  her  adventurers  and  victims  to  the  ice- 
,  world  ;  for  all  human  progress  seems  to  de¬ 
mand  human  sacrifice.  Two  expeditions,  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  Portuguese,  reached  as  far 
as  Hudson’s  Straits,  but  perished  there — 
their  fate  was  never  known.  But  failures  are 


great  teachers.  When  the  icy  barrier  was 
found  impassable  that  lay  along  the  northern 
route  to  India,  men  turned  hopefully  to  the 
south,  and  the  Portuguese  had  again  the 
honor  of  the  lead,  when  Magellan,  in  his 
ship  the  Victoria,*  passed  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  through  the  straits  that  im¬ 
mortalize  his  name — passed  to  his  death.  A 
brief  time  after,  he  lay  murdered  in  one  of 
the  ocean  islands  he  had  discovered. 

East  and  west,  southward,  the  Portuguese 
now  voyaged  to  India,  and  a  passage  east 
and  west,  northward,  was  therefore  deemed 
equally  attainable.  So,  in  the  reign  of  the 
young  Edward  VI.,  a  north-east  expedition, 
by  Spitsbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  was  organ¬ 
ized  under  command  of  the  ill-fated  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby,  the  first  Englishman  who  win¬ 
tered  in  the  arctic  regions,  and  perished 
fhere.  The  year  after  his  departure,  some 
Russian  fishermen  found  him  lying  dead  and 
frozen  in  his  ship,  the  Esperanza,  his  journal 
beside  him,  and  all  his  crew  lying  dead  around 
him,  like  so  many  ice-statues. 

The  efforts  of  Cabot  had  stimuhted  all 
Europe ;  and  Cortez,  nut  content  with  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  offered  his  services  to 
Spain  to  discover  the  north-west  passage, 
by  simultaneous  voyages  along  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  coasts  of  America.  Ilis  offer 
was  not  accepted,  but  Gomez,  a  Spaniard, 
actually  undertook  to  find  a  passage  due 
north,  and  proceeded  some  way,  but  had  to 
return  without  achievement  or  discovery. 

Thus,  before  even  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  find  the  passages  by  the  north¬ 
west,  the  north-east,  and  the  due  north  had 
all  been  tried,  and  without  success. 

In  the  brilliant  court  of  Elizabeth  the  idea 
again  revived,  and  Frobisher  sailed  with  three 
ships  to  find  that  north- west  passage  which 
he  considered  “  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
yet  left  undone  by  which  a  notable  mind 
might  be  made  famous.”  All  England  felt 
interested  in  the  search :  the  stately  Queen 
herself,  who  ever  appreciated  courage  and 
intellect,  waved  her  hand  to  him  at  departure 
from  the  windows  of  her  palace  ;  and  on  his 
return  presented  him  a  chain  of  gold  with  her 
own  hand,  and  conferred  on  him  knighthood 
and  an  estate.  Frobisher  made  three  visages 
with  eminent  success,  discovered  the  Straits 
that  still  bear  his  name,  and  for  his  bravery 
was  ”  much  commended  by  all  men,  and  es- 


*  By  a  strange  coincidence,  the  Victoria  passes 
first  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Victoria  the  first  ship  passes  northward 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 
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pecially  famous  for  the  hope  he  gave  of 
reaching  Cathay.” 

Drake  was  then  in  the  Spanish  Main. 
When  satiated  with  plunder  there,  he  passed 
through  Magellan  Straits,  boldly  resolving  to 
try  whether  he  could  not  reach  home  by  the 
PaciBc,  eastward  to  the  Atlantic.  So  he  bore 
up  northward,  but  reached  no  farther  than 
California,  his  crew  being  unable  to  bear  the 
colder  latitudes  ;  then  sailed  away  across  the 
Pacific,  reached  the  Moluccas,  and  thus  home 
to  England,  being  the  first  Englishman  who 
circumnavigated  the  globe.  Of  this  effort  to 
find  a  passage  on  the  Pacific  side,  Barrow 
says,  with  singular  prescience,  “  Drake’s  at¬ 
tempt  is  one  of  the  most  daring  on  record,  as 
not  a  ship  of  any  nation  had  as  yet  the  op¬ 
portunity  ;  and  perhaps  it  had  never  entered 
into  any  man’s  head  to  search  for  a  passage  on 
the  mst  side  of  America,  though  it  is  most 
likely  that  by  taking  such  a  course  it  may  be 
found.  It  will  be  done.”  And  so  it  has, 
but  not  till  two  centuries  and  a  half  after 
Drake’s  splendid  failure. 

Great  was  England’s  enthusiasm  at  the 
return  of  Drake.  His  ship,  the  Golden  Hind, 
became  the  resort  of  crowds,  and  the  cabin 
was  a  complete  banqueting-room.  The  Queen 
herself  dined  on  board  with  the  brave  com¬ 
mander,  and  “  there  did  knight  him,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  him  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  who,  pre¬ 
ferring  the  honor  of  his  country  before  his  own 
life,  with  magnanimity  undertook  unwonted 
adventures,  and  went  through  the  same  with 
wonderful  happiness.”  The  Queen  likewise 
ordered  the  ship  to  be  laid  up  in  dock  as  a 
trophy  ;  and  afterwards,  when  it  fell  to  pieces 
from  decay,  a  chair  was  made  from  the  wood, 
and  presented  to  Oxford.  If  such  were  the  hon¬ 
ors  lavished  on  the  Golden  Hind  and  her  brave 
commander,  what  may  we  not  expect  when 
M'Clure  and  the  Investigator  return,  after  hav¬ 
ing  achieved  what  Drake  could  only  attempt  ? 

Still  unbroken  continued  the  succession  of 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  Arctic  discovery.  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  first  wrote  a  treatise  on 
“  The  practicability  of  a  north-west  passage,” 
then  set  forth  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to 
search  for  it.  The  expedition  failed,  and 
Gilbert  went  alone  upon  a  second  voyage. 
The  Queen,  to  evince  her  interest,  gave  him 
one  of  her  maids  of  honor  in  marriage,  sent 
for  his  picture,  and  presented  him  with  a 
golden  anchor  guided  by  a  lady.  Thus, 
high  in  hope,  he  set  sail,  but  never  returned. 
Ship,  commander,  and  crew  were  seen  no 
more.  Raleigh  led  the  next  brave  band,  but 
steered  southward  to  avoid  the  polar  dangers, 
and  so  fell  in  with  the  whole  line  of  Ameri¬ 


can  coast,  from  which  resulted,  not  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  north-west  passage,  but  the 
colonization  of  America,  and  the  upspringing 
of  a  great  nation — Saxon  and  Irish  in  blood, 
and  of  English  tongue. 

Davis,  meanwhile,  whose  name  has  become 
part  of  our  geography,  was  grinding  his  ships 
amongst  the  ice  up  as  high  as  seventy-two 
degrees  ;  and  great  service  he  accomplished 
— discovering  that  great  highway,  Davis’s 
Straits,  all  have  traversed  since,  and  through 
which  he  affirmed  *Hhe  passage  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  found.” 

Terrible  must  the  untried  frost-kingdom 
have  appeared  to  the  early  navigators  in  their 
frail  vessels,  none  of  which  exceeded  a  hun¬ 
dred  tons.  No  wonder  that  we  hear  of  how 
men  prepared  themselves  for  the  fearful 
north-west  passage,  as  if  preparing  to  enter 
eternity.  Davis  complains  of  “  the  loath¬ 
some  view,”  and  the  “  irksome  noyse  of  y* 
yce.”  He  named  Greenland  the  Land  of  De¬ 
solation,  and  the  place  where  he  found  un¬ 
hoped-fur  anchorage,  “The  Bay  of  God’s  Mer¬ 
cy,”  yet  he  never  wintered  in  those  regions. 
Human  courage  had  not  reached  that  point 
of  endurance  ;  but,  strong  in  faith,  he  made 
three  voyages,  helped  on  by  the  worshipful 
merchants  of  London,  until  men  would  no 
longer  lend  him  money.  “  This  Davis,”  they 
said,  “hath  been  three  times  employed; 
why  hath  he  not  found  the  passage  ?” 

And  now  comes  the  mournful  story  of 
Barentz,  and  the  first  recorded  sufferings  of 
human  creatures  in  a  polar  winter.  He  com¬ 
manded  an  expedition  sent  by  Holland  in 
1694  to  try  the  north-east  passage  by  Nova 
Zembla.  On  the  first  voyage  they  were 
stopped  by  the  ice  and  had  to  return,  first 
signing  a  declaration  before  God  and  the 
world  that  they  had  done  their  best  to  pene¬ 
trate  by  the  north  to  China  and  Japan.  A 
second  and  a  third  time  they  ventured.  On 
the  last  voyage  the  ice  encircled  and  impri¬ 
soned  them.  There  for  eight  months  they 
strove  as  desperate,  dying  men  against  all 
the  horrors  of  darkness,  cold  and  famine.  At 
last  a  boat  was  built  with  the  remnants  of 
the  ship.  As  they  left  the  shore,  Barentz, 
the  spectral  leader  of  the  ghastly  crew,  bade 
them  lift  him  in  the  boat  that  he  might  gaze 
once  more  on  the  scene  of  bis  daring  and  hU 
suffering,  and  so  died.  A  few  of  his  men 
reached  home  to  tell  the  tale.  This  was  the 
first  Arctic  winter  Europe  heard  of. 

A  century  had  now  passed  of  trial  and 
failure,  yet  the  hope  remained.  Five  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  were  offered  by  the  merchants 
of  London  to  the  successful  discoverer.  En- 
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terprise  was  stimulated,  and  an  expedition 
set  forth  under  Weymouth  ;  but  scarcely  had 
they  made  Greenland  when  the  terrified  crew 
mutinied,  and  bore  up  the  helm  for  England. 
Weymouth,  coming  forth  from  his  cabin,  de¬ 
manded,  “  Who  bore  up  the  helm  ?”  ‘‘  One 
AND  ALL,”  they  answered  ;  and  so  the  expe¬ 
dition  turned  homeward. 

'  Still  the  merchants  were  undismayed,  and 
they  sent  out  Hudson,  who  opened  the  se¬ 
venteenth  century  bravely.  With  one  vessel 
and  a  crew  of  ten  men  he  sailed  due  north,  to 
try  the  passage  across  the  Pole,  and  reached 
Spitzbergen  ;  then  made  an  attempt  to  sail 
round  Greenland  and  home  by  Davis’s 
Straits,  but  failed.  A  second  and  a  third 
time  he  led  his  ship  up  to  the  ice  barrier  be¬ 
tween  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  and 
was  forced  to  return.  The  north  and  north¬ 
east  passages  were  therefore  considered  hope¬ 
less,  and  he  set  out  on  his  last  and  fatal  voy¬ 
age  to  the  north-west,  sailed  up  the  Straits 
that  now  bear  his  name,  and  thought  he  be¬ 
held  the  Pacific  in  the  broad  waters  of  the 
bay.  But  winter  approached  ;  the  ship  was 
frozen  in — the  first  British  ship  obliged  to 
winter  there.  Cold  and  famine  came  upon 
the  crew,  with  all  their  untried  horrors.  Hud¬ 
son  “wept  out  of  pity  for  their  hardships 
but  there  was  no  pity  for  him  amongst 
men  who  thought  he  led  them  out  to  die. 
They  plotted  dark  deeds  throughout  the 
long  frozen  winter  ;  then,  when  spring  came, 
and  the  open  water,  they  thrust  Hudson 
forth,  along  with  his  son  and  six  others,  in 
an  open  boat,  without  provisions,  and  sailed 
away  for  England,  leaving  them  to  starve 
and  die.  Nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of 
the  murdered  leader,  who  thus  perished  in 
the  bay  that  preserves  at  once  the  memory 
of  his  name,  his  daring,  and  his  doom. 

Still  the  merchants  continued  their  expedi¬ 
tions,  telling  their  captains  to  steer  straight 
for  Japan,  and  bring  home  one  of  the  natives 
as  a  sample ;  and  the  usual  record  of  failures 
follows,  till  we  are  arrested  by  the  name  of 
Baffin,  memorable  ever  after  as  the  discov¬ 
erer  of  the  finest  bay  in  the  world.  He  sailed 
round  it,  named  Smith’s  Sound  and  Lancaster 
Sound ;  but  did  not  explore  either,  though 
suspecting  the  latter  was  the  true  portal  to 
Japan.  Baffin,  who  accomplished  his  disco¬ 
very  in  one  season,  never  wintered  in  the  ice, 
and  appeared  to  think  it  would  for  ever  prove 
an  impassable  barrier  to  the  Pacific.  The 
best  chance,  he  said,  would  be  to  try  the 
passage  from  the  Aeiatic  side.  So,  for  twenty 
years,  we  hear  no  more  of  merchant  expedi¬ 
tions. 
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But  the  Danes,  meanwhile,  were  seeking 
and  suffering,  starving  and  dying  in  the  cause. 
Of  a  crew  of  sixty-four  who  wintered  in 
Hudson’s  Bay,  all  perished,  dying  one  by 
one,  of  famine,  disease,  and  despair.  Yet  men 
are  not  deterred ;  they  seem  even  growing 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  an  Arctic  winter. 
Two  others  are  ready  to  attempt  it — Luke 
Fox  and  Captain  James.  Charles  I.  gave 
them  a  letter  from  him,  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Emperor  of  Japan,  in  case  of  success. 
But  they  only  reached  Hudson’s  Bay,  where 
they  wintered,  and  with  such  excellent  ar¬ 
rangements,  that  they  returned  home  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  a  single  hand.  The.se  two 
commanders  did  good  service,  searching  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  ;  and,  like  others,  commemorated 
their  discoveries  by  names  expressive  of  fear 
and  terror,  hope  and  comfort,  death  and 
starvation,  by  which  the  .\rctic  map  becomes 
the  mental  history  of  the  Arctic  heroes. 
Here,  frozen  for  ever  in  the  eternal  ice,  are 
these  successive  records  of  human  emotion ; 
grotesque  names,  too,  at  least  to  our  ears. 
Thus  we  have  “  Gibbon  his  hole,”  after  Gib¬ 
bon,  who  was  blocked  up  there  twenty 
weeks  ;  “  Briggs  his  mathematicks  “  Fox 
his  farthest.  “  But  many  are  the  records  of 
sudden  comfort  vouchsafed,  hope  realized, 
God’s  mercy  acknowledged,  for  they  were 
Christian  men,  as  all  brave  men  mostly  are  ; 
and  from  first  to  last,  from  the  time  when 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  stood  on  the  deck  of 
his  sinking  vessel,  and  called  out  to  his  crew, 
as  they  drifted  in  the  darkness  to  death, 
“We  are  as  near  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by 
land,’  to  the  hour  when  Franklin  and  Rich¬ 
ardson  sat  starving  in  the  desolate  fort  of  the 
Coppermine  river  by  the  unburied  bodies  of 
their  dead  companions  ;  or  M‘Clure,  in  that 
frozen  winter  in  the  Bay  of  Mercy,  two  thou¬ 
sand  miles  from  all  human  aid,  thanks  “a 
beneficent  Providence  for  his  blessing,”  we 
have  no  record  of  a  time  when  the  daily 
prayer  was  omitted,  or  the  daily  trust  in  God 
grew  faint. 

After  the  Restoration,  we  find  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert  taking  warm  interest  in  the  cause  ;  and 
through  his  exertions  a  charter  was  granted 
to  certain  merchants,  giving  them  the  trade 
and  territories  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  by  which 
jurisdiction  was  obtained  over  a  district  one- 
third  larger  than  all  Europe,  under  the  name 
of  “  Rupert’s  Land.”  For  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  the  Company  have  now  been  en¬ 
joying  the  enormous  rights  conceded  by  their 
charter  ;  and  civilization,  with  all  its  gayety, 
wealth,  grace,  and  beauty,  fills  the  region 
where  Hudson  found  only  ice,  silence,  and 
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desolation,  two  centuries  ago.  The  absolute 
rights  granted  to  the  Company  checked  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprise.  So,  for  fifty  years,  from 
Charles  to  George  II.,  we  hear  of  no  more 
north-west  expeditions,  except  a  fatal  attempt 
made  by  Knight,  one  of  the  Company’s  ser¬ 
vants,  who  perished  with  his  whole  crew  in 
Hudson’s  Bay ;  though  not  till  fifty  years 
afterwards  was  their  fate  known,  when  an  old 
Esquimaux  related  how  they  had  all  perished, 
one  by  one,  of  cold  and  famine,  till  the  last 
died,  while  trying  to  dig  the  grave  of  his 
last  compiinion.  The  new  Company  were 
even  suspected  of  discouraging  enterprise,  in 
fear  of  rivalry ;  and  as  it  was  of  vast  import¬ 
ance  to  solve  the  doubt — say  yea  or  no  as 
to  the  existence  of  a  polar  sea  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  Pacific — Parliament,  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  decreed  a  reward  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  fortunate  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  north-west  passage.  This  act 
remained  on  the  statute-books  for  eighty-two 
years,  and  then,  the  chances  of  success  ap¬ 
pearing  almost  null,  it  was  repealed  in  1828  ; 
but  the  great  achievement  being  at  length 
accomplished.  Parliament  will,  no  doubt,  con¬ 
sider  the  right  reestablished. 

In  consequence  of  the  impulse  given  by 
Government,  fresh  aspirants  for  fame  arose. 
Ten  thousand  pounds  were  raised  by  private 
subscription  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  legisla¬ 
tive  grant,  premiums  were  oflfered,  in  case  of 
success — five  hundred  pounds  to  the  captain, 
two  hundred  pounds  to  the  lieutenant, 
and  a  proportionate  reward  to  each  officer 
and  seaman.  Two  vessels  went  out — the 
Dobbs  and  California — with  orders  to  seek 
the  passage  through  Hudson’s  Straits.  At 
Wager  river  they  were  stopped  by  the  ice, 
and  wintered  in  a  log-house,  marvelling  much 
at  the  new  experience  of  their  prisoned  life. 
The  ink  froze,  the  beer  froze,  all  that  was 
good  in  the  brandy  concentrated  in  a  little 
lump  of  ice  in  the  middle  of  the  bottle,  and 
the  rest,  when  melted,  was  mere  water ;  the 
bedclothes  froze  to  the  wall,  their  mouths 
froze  to  the  blanket ;  their  fingers  to  the  iron 
they  touched;  their  lips  to  the  glasses  from 
which  they  drank,  so  that  the  skin  was  torn 
by  the  separation.  Yet  they  wintered  on 
bravely  in  the  “  dismal  dark  weather”  and 
the  “  terrible  black  fogs.”  till  summer  came, 
when  they  got  back  to  England,  fully  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  existence  of  the  passage,  but 
unable  to  claim  the  reward  ;  and  no  other 
north-west  expedition  was  attempted  after 
this  failure  for  above  half  a  century,  till  we 
reach  the  times  of  Ross  and  Parry. 

The  nineteenth  century  opened  with  uni¬ 


versal  war,  and  men  had  other  work  than 
maritime  discovery  ;  but  after  the  peace  of 
1818,  a  new  expedition  was  fitted  out,  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  vessels.  The  Isabella  and 
Alexander,  commanded  by  Captain  Ross  and 
Lieutenant  Parry,  sailed  westward  to  search 
Baffin’s  Bay  ;  the  Trent  and  Dorothea,  with 
Captain  Buchan,  Commander  Franklin,  and 
Lieutenant  Beechy,  eastward,  to  try  the  pass¬ 
age  by  Spitzbergen,  and  the  direct  north. 

The  map  at  that  lime  from  Baffin’s  Bay  to 
Behring’s  Straits  was  a  complete  blank.  Even 
the  bay  had  remained  unexplored  since  Baf¬ 
fin  swept  round  it,  two  hundred  years  before. 
But  during  this  expedition  Sir  John  Ross 
completed  its  circumnavigation  ;  made  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  simple  Esquimaux  tribes,* 
who  till  then  believed  themselves  the  only 
people  in  the  world,  and  that  all  beyond  wiis 
ice ;  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  beautiful 
red  snow,  whose  origin  was  then  unknown, 
extending  for  eight  miles  over  cliffs  six  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high,  thence  named  by  him  ”  The 
Crimson  Cliffs entered  the  magnificent 
mountain  portals  of  Lancaster  Sound,  lifting 
their  dark  masses  of  granite  and  basalt  from 
two  to  four  thousand  feet  into  the  blue  air; 
but,  unconscious  that  through  that  portal  lay 
the  path  to  the  Pacific,  he  turned  back,  and 
so  home  to  England,  without  wintering. 

Captain  Buchan,  meanwhile,  with  Franklin 
and  Beechy,  had  turned  to  the  gloomy  shores 
of  Spitzbergen — the  Spiked  Mountains — and 
worked  their  way  through  ice  fields  and  laby¬ 
rinths  of  frozen  masses,  till  they  reached  the 
great  ice  barrier  none  had  ever  passed.  Into 
this  pack  the  ships  were  helplessly  driven  by 
a  tempest,  and  warred  with  their  terrible  op¬ 
ponent  for  three  whole  weeks,  when  some 
special  providence  released  them ;  but  the 
ships  were  too  much  damaged  for  further 
progress,  80  they  too  steered  back  for  Eng¬ 
land. 

But  the  year  after,  1819,  records  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  voyages  ever  accom¬ 
plished,  in  which  Parry  was  commander. 

Lancaster  Sound  had  never  been  explored ; 
Sir  John  Ross  imagined  it  a  bay.  Parry  re¬ 
solved  to  clear  the  mystery,  and  set  sail  with 
the  Hecla  and  Griper,  provisioned  for  two 
years. 

The  voyage  was  eminently  successful. 
Amid  the  excitement  and  cheers  of  the  crews, 


*  The  Esquimaux  thought  the  ship  a  living 
creature,  and  addressed  it,  *'  Who  are  you  f — what 
are  yon  t — where  did  you  come  fromP  They  fully 
believed  the  ship  and  all  the  crew  had  eoroe  down 
from  the  moon,  and  watched  nightly  to  see  them 
going  up  into  the  moon  again. 
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he  passed  up  the  grand  opening  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  Sound,  forty-five  miles  in  breadth  ;  still 
onward  by  the  bold  coast  and  magnificent 
rocky  walls  of  Barrow’s  Straits,  where  a 
British  ship  had  never  been ;  onward  still  by 
lofty  islands  rising  perpendicularly  from  the 
sea  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  hundred 
feet,  till  he  attained  the  110th  western  meri¬ 
dian,  having  never  let  go  an  anchor  since 
leaving  England ;  and  there,  summoning  his 
crew  on  deck,  he  announced  they  had  gained 
the  reward  of  five  thousand  pounds,  promised 
by  act  of  Parliament  to  the  first  ship  which 
reached  that  meridian  beyond  the  Arctic 
circle. 

Winter  was  passed  on  Melville  Island,  in 
a  place  since  ever  memorable  as  Wintry 
Harbor — the  first  winter  ever  passed  by 
British  seamen  in  such  northern  latitudes. 
When  summer  came,  the  crew  would  gladly 
have  pushed  on  westward  to  the  130th  de¬ 
gree,  where  a  further  reward  could  have  been 
claimed,  but  the  stern  ice  refused  a  passage. 
Land  too  was  seen,  sixty  miles  to  the  south¬ 
west,  but  they  could  not  reach  it.  Let  us 
remember  this  land,  for  we  hear  tidings  of  it 
again. 

So  Parry  turned  homewards  from  the 
scene  of  his  splendid  eflforts,  having  justly 
achieved  a  reputation  as  first  navigator  of  the 
age,  and  the  most  adored  of  commanders. 
And  from  that  year,  1820,  till  1851,*  no 
ship  was  ever  able  to  reach  the  point  Parry 
had  attained,  or  touch  that  western  ice,  till 
M’Clure  ploughed  a  furrow  there. 

Contemporaneous  with  this  voyage  of  Par¬ 
ry’s  was  a  land  expedition,  conducted  by  Sir 
John  Franklin,  full  of  the  strangest  horrors 
upon  record.  The  present  Sir  John  Richard¬ 
son,  Sir  George  Back,  and  Mr.  Hood,  along 
with  guides  and  Canadians,  accompanied  him. 
They  set  out  early  in  summer  from  Copper- 
mine  river  in  canoes,  to  search  the  coast- line 
of  America,  supplied,  as  they  thought,  with 
ample  provisions  and  materials  for  hunting. 
But  in  a  month  provisions  began  to  fail,  and 
by  September  they  were  all  exhausted.  The 
parties  left  the  canoes  for  land  travelling,  and 
subsisted  merely  on  what  they  could  gather 
of  tnpe  de  roche,  or  rock-moss.  Sometimes 
they  came  upon  a  skeleton  carcass  left  by  the 
wild  animals,  and  lived  upon  the  putrid  mar¬ 
row  and  the  pounded  bones.  Then  the 
canoes  were  fiung  away,  for  the  bearers  had 


*  We  believe  the  Resolute,  Captain  Eellett,  was 
the  first  »hip  to  reach  Melville  Island  einoe  Parry, 
lieut.  M’Clintock  reached  it  by  sledge  travelling 
over  the  ice  the  year  before,  (18(0.) 


no  strength  to  carry  them,  so  that  when  they 
reached  the  river  again  they  had  no  means  of 
crossing.  Three  days,  six  days  pass,  and 
they  have  only  the  rock-moss  and  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  putrid  ox  left  by  the  wolves.  At 
length  a  raft  is  constructed,  and  they  get 
across. 

Then  began  the  journey  to  the  hut.  Fort 
Enterprise,  where  provisions  had  been  pro¬ 
mised.  This  hope  kept  them  alive.  Herds 
of  reindeer  came  in  sight,  but  they  had  no 
strength  to  lift  a  gun.  So  days  passed,  and 
they  travelled  on.  Their  buffalo  cloaks,  the 
sledge  covers,  thfir  old  shoes,  the  bones  left 
by  the  wolves — on  these  they  lived.  Some 
dropped  by  the  way,  and  others  had  not 
strength  to  help  them  on. 

At  length,  Richardson,  Hepburne,  and 
Mr.  Hood  offered  to  remain  at  any  spot 
where  rock-moss  could  be  had,  while  Frank¬ 
lin  and  his  party  proceeded  to  the  fort,  and 
sent  them  back  provisions.  Michel,  an  Iro¬ 
quois  guide,  and  the  Canadians  went  with 
Franklin. 

Next  day,  three  of  the  Canadians,  too 
weak  to  travel,  said  they  would  return  to 
Richardson.  Michel  volunteered  to  accom¬ 
pany  them.  Of  this  party  none  were  ever 
seen  after  but  Michel,  who  arrived  at  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  hut  alone.  The  others,  he  said,  had 
left  him,  and  one  had  died. 

Franklin  and  the  rest  went  on.  They 
reached  the  fort — it  was  deserted.  Not  a 
trace  of  food  or  help,  or  human  being  near 
They  sank  to  the  ground  in  helpless  despair ; 
but  the  old  bones  and  skins  they  had  left  five 
months  before  were  still  there,  and  welcomed 
with  rapture.  Daily  they  watched  and  hoped 
for  help,  for  Back  had  gone  another  route 
in  search  of  Indians  who  might  aid  them. 
Thirty-one  days  passed,  and  no  help  came. 
Two  fell  dead,  and  the  others  had  no  strength 
to  bury  them.  They  sat  in  the  hut  with  the 
dead  men. 

And  Richardson,  meanwhile,  with  his  two 
friends,  was  awaiting  the  provision  that  never 
came.  Each  day  they  picked  their  scanty 
meal  of  rock-moss;  and  on  this  they  were 
dying,  not  living.  But  Michel,  the  Iroquois, 
grew  fat  and  strong  ;  yet,  though  he  absented 
himself  frequently  on  pretence  of  hunting, 
be  never  brought  in  game. 

Hood  lent  him  his  gun ;  he  shared  his  buf¬ 
falo  cloak  with  him  at  night,  for  the  Indian 
was  strong  and  able  to  hunt,  and  they  looked 
to  him  for  preservation.  Still,  the  missing 
Canadians  never  appeared.  Michel  said  they 
must  have  died  by  the  way. 

One  day  he  brought  them  in  what  he  said 
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was  part  of  the  flesh  of  a  wolf,  and  bade  buried  stores  saved  the  lives  of  Sir  John 
them  eat.  Then  their  suspicions  were  Ross  and  his  famished  crew.  Franklin’s  ex- 
aroused,  and  they  watched  for  evidence,  till  pedition  proceeded  successfully  along  the 
the  whole  horrible  truth  was  revealed — the  coast  to  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
murders  and  the  cannibalism.  Their  own  Icy  Cape,  where  the  ice  and  dense  fogs  made 
fate  seemed  now  before  them.  Michel’s  man-  them  turn  back  at  the  point  named  “  Return 
ner  became  strange  and  fierce  ;  and  his  glar-  Reef while  Richardson  examined  and  named 
ing  eyes  seemed  constantly  fixed  on  them,  all  the  coast  eastward  from  Cape  Bathurst 
Hood  was  now  unable  to  leave  the  hut  from  to  Wollaston  Land.  Captain  Beechy,  like- 
weakness.  One  day,  Hepburne  and  Rich-  wise,  passed  Behring’s  Straits  successfully, 
ardson  were  outside  cutting  wood,  when  a  gun  and  reached  Icy  Cape,  but  could  get  his 
was  fired.  They  turned;  Micliel  had  just  ship  no  farther.  He  buried  provisions  at  the 
shot  the  young  man  through  the  head.  The  straits,  which,  twenty-six  years  after,  were 
two  friends  knew  they  were  too  weak  for  an  dug  up  by  the  Plover,  and  found  excellent, 
open  struggle  with  the  murderer ;  but  they  So  the  three  expeditions  returned  to  Eng- 
took  counsel  together,  and  watched  for  their  land  without  having  ever  met. 
opportunity.  A  few  days  after,  they  ob-  Sir  Edward  Parry  never  afterwards  tried  a 
served  Michel  cleaning  his  gun  assiduously;  north-west  passage;  but  in  his  eloquent  nar- 
then  he  advanced  to  them,  with  what  object  rative  of  the  expedition,  he  expresses  full 
they  knew  well  by  his  expression  ;  but  just  confidence  that  the  undertaking  will  one  day 
as  he  came  up  quite  close,  Richardson  boldly  be  accomplished.  One  is  interested  to  hear 
placed  his  pistol  at  the  head  of  the  savage,  the  speculations  of  so  great  a  man,  uttered 
and  shot  him  dead.  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  when  they  have  just 

The  two  friends  travelled  on  alone  to  come  been  realized  by  one  who  needs  no  higher 
up  with  Franklin.  Six  days  thus  onward,  praise  than  to  be  compared  to  Parry  in  cour- 
with  nothing  to  subsist  on  but  the  remnants  age  and  fortitude.  He  says :  “  1  believe  a 
of  poor  Hood’s  buffalo  cloak.  They  arrive,  notth-west  passage  an  enterprise  within  the 
Franklin  is  seated  in  the  desolate  hut  with  reasonable  limits  of  practicability.  It  may  be 
the  unburied  dead  ;  but  the  faces  of  the  liv-  tried  often,  and  often  fail,  for  several  favora- 
ing  are  ns  ghastly,  and  each  recoils  in  horror  at  ble  and  fortunate  circumstances  must  be  com- 
the  aspect  of  the  other.  At  last  deliverance  bined  for  its  accomplishment ;  but  I  believe, 
comes.  The  Indians  sent  by  Back  arrive  with  nevertheless,  that  it  will  ultimately  be  accom- 
food  and  help,  and  they  are  saved,  after  a  plished.  That  it  is  not  to  be  undertaken 
six  months’  agony.  Amid  such  terrible  lightly  is  shown  by  our  recent  failures  under 
scenes  did  Sir  John  Franklin  become  disci-  such  advantages  of  equipment  as  no  other 
plined  to  Arctic  horrors.  expedition  of  any  age  or  country  ever  before 

Parry  had  scarcely  returned  from  his  bril-  united.  I  am  much  mistaken,  indeed,  if  the 
liant  expedition,  when  he  set  forth  again  to  north-west  passage  ever  becomes  the  business 
search  lludson’s  Straits,  in  hopes  of  finding  of  a  single  summer ;  nay,  I  believe  that 
a  less  hazardous  passage.  Every  step  of  nothing  but  a  concurrence  of  very  favorable 
Parry  is  an  advance.  In  this  voyage  he  was  circumstances  is  likely  even  to  make  a  single 
the  first  to  sail  up  the  frozen  strait  hitherto  winter  in  the  ice  sufficient  for  its  accomplish- 
shunned  by  all  navigators :  then  returned,  ment ;  but  this  is  no  argument  against  final 
after  two  winters,  having  to  saw  through  a  success.  For  we  now  know  that  a  winter  in 
mile  of  ice  to  effect  an  exit  for  his  ship,  the  ice  may  be  passed,  not  only  in  safety,  but 
That  was  in  1822.  In  1824  he  was  again  in  health  and  comfort.  Happy  as  I  should 
leading  an  expedition  of  greater  magnitude  have  considered  myself  in  solving  this  in- 
than  any  yet  undertaken.  With  the  Hecia  teresting  question,  happy  shall  I  also  be  if 
and  Fury  he  was  to  search  Regent’s  Inlet  for  any  labors  of  mine,  in  the  humble  but  neces- 
a  passage  westward  ;  while  the  heroic  Frank-  sary  office  of  pioneer,  should  ultimately  con- 
lin,  with  his  tried  friends,  went  again  land-  tribute  to  the  success  of  some  more  fortunate 
ward,  in  a  parallel  direction  along  the  Amer-  individual.  May  it  fall  to  England’s  lot  to 
ican  coast ;  and  Captain  Beechy,  in  the  Bios-  accomplish  the  undertaking,  and  may  she 
som,  sailed  round  by  Cape  Horn  to  Behring’s  ever  continue  to  take  the  lead  in  enterprises 
Straits,  the  hoped-for  rendezvous  of  all  par-  intended  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
ties.  But  none  were  destined  to  meet  there,  science  and  the  welfare  of  the  world  at  large. 
The  Fury  was  wrecked  in  Regent’s  Inlet,  and  Such  enterprises  do  honor  to  the  country 
had  to  be  abandoned,  while  all  her  stores  which  undertakes  them,  and  the  page  of  his- 
were  buried,  though  eight  yean  after,  these  tory  will,  no  doubt,  record  them  as  every 
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way  worthy  of  a  powerful  and  enlightened 
nation.” 

Captain  Parry’s  next  expedition  was  to  the 
north-east,  and  is  the  most  singular  and  daring 
on  record.  On  his  first  voyage  to  Spitzber- 
gen  he  had  been  stopped  by  the  vast  icy  sea, 
a  frozen  plain  of  ice,  extending  to  the  limit 
of  the  horizon.  Over  this  he  now  resolved 
to  travel  direct  to  the  Pole,  and  so  on  to 
Behring’s  Straits,  by  means  of  sledges,  fitted 
also  to  act  as  boats  when  occasion  required. 
Lieutenant,  now  Sir  James  Ross,  accompanied 
him.  In  the  spring  of  1827,  they  were 
landed  on  the  bleak  and  desolate  Spitsber¬ 
gen,  where  not  even  the  hardy  Esquimaux 
can  support  life,  and  where  the  visits  of  Eu¬ 
ropeans  are  only  commemorated  by  their 
graves.  In  June  the  ship  was  put  in  harbor, 
the  sledges  manned,  and  they  boldly  launched 
upon  the  great  ice  plain.  They  travelled  by 
night,  for  there  was  constant  daylight  then, 
to  avoid  the  intense  glare  of  noon,*  apt  to 
produce  snow-blindness.  The  labor  was  im¬ 
mense.  Yet  the  brave  leader  keeps  his  men 
in  health  and  spiiits.  No  accident,  no  death 
leaves  its  gloomy  memories  on  that  ice  plain. 
So  they  travel  on  for  forty  eight  days. 

They  are  within  five  hundred  miles  of  the 
Pole.  The  ship  has  been  left  behind  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  miles — but  then, 
they  must  return.  Not  from  failing  courage 
or  physical  ills,  but  because  the  whole  bony 
of  ice  was  drifting  southward  at  a  rate  be¬ 
yond  any  progress  they  could  make  north¬ 
ward.  Farther  advance,  therefore,  was  im¬ 
possible.  In  sixty-one  days  they  regained 
the  ship,  and  reached  England  safely.  Parry 
returning  with  the  honorable  distinction  of 
having  then  advanced  northward,  as  well  as 
westward,  beyond  any  navigator  of  the 
world.  This  trial  put  an  end  to  further  ef¬ 
forts  by  the  north-east.  From  Barentz  and 
Willoughby,  all  had  failed  who  tried  the 
passage  by  those  “stern,  uncouth,  northern 
seas.” 

Every  path,  north,  east,  and  west,  within 
the  Arctic  circle,  had  now  been  tried,  and  still 
the  discovery  of  the  connection  northward 
between  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  world 
seemed  unattainable.  Then  it  was  that  Par¬ 
liament  annulled  thtir  oflfered  grant  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  the  discoverer,  probably 
to  prevent  further  hazard  of  human  life  in 


*  Tlie  intenmtj  of  the  light  at  noon  and  midnight 
daring  the  Arctic  lammer,  diifere  about  ae  much  m 
a  June  and  November  eun  in  England  differ  at 
noontide.  The  Milora  are  often  quite  unconeeioiia 
of  any  division  of  time  daring  the  one  long  d^  of 
the  eummer  eoletice,  and  have  to  aek  their  ofl»ien 
whether  it  is  day  or  night 


the  pursuit  of  a  phantom;  but  nautical  ar¬ 
dor  could  not  be  thus  extinguished,  and  a 
year  after  the  repeal  of  the  act,  Sir  John 
Ross  volunteered  a  voyage  with  his  nephew 
the  commander.  This  time  Parliament  gave 
no  aid.  Sir  Felix  Booth  defrayed  the  expense, 
and  Sir  John  Ross  added  three  thousand 
pounds  himself.  With  these  funds  the  Victory 
steamer  was  purchased,  the  first  steamer  ever 
tried  in  Arctic  navigation  ;  and  Sir  John  set 
forth,  with  a  crew  of  twenty  men,  and  three 
years’  provision ;  but  four  years  and  five 
months  elapsed  before  they  were  ever  heard 
of  again  ;  and  the  Victory  was  seen  no  more. 
She  lies  buried  in  the  ice  of  Regent’s  Inlet. 
Disasters  happened  from  the  very  commence¬ 
ment.  The  machinery  would  not  work ;  the 
cold  was  unparalleled  —  ninety-two  degrees 
below  freezing-point ;  and  the  first  winter  the 
ship  was  hopelessly  frozen  in.  For  three 
yeats  they  watched  and  waited  for  release  ; 
but  in  vain.  So  they  nailed  the  colors  to  the 
mast,  and  abandoned  the  Victory  to  her  fate. 
Then  the  twenty  men,  left  thus  de.solate  on 
the  ice  plain,  knew  they  had  but  one  chance 
of  life — to  reach  the  buried  stores  of  the  Fury, 
left  eight  years  before.  They  travelled  day 
and  night  to  reach  them  along  the  shore  of 
Boothia  Felix,  “  the  most  dismal  of  all  lands 
with  so  blessed  a  name,”  for  the  space  of  two 
hundred  miles,  and  arrived  at  last.  The  pro¬ 
visions  were  all  in  good  order  ;  and  they  were 
saved  from  famine,  at  least,  for  a  while.  On 
these  stores  they  lived  in  iheir  snow-huts  for 
a  whole  year — the  fourth  passed  in  the  ice. 
“  Very  cold  and  very  miserable,  no  human 
being  near — only  ice,  and  snow,  and  cloud, 
and  drift,  and  storm.  Eternal  sameness  within 
and  without ;  a  stale  of  waking  stupefaction. 
But  we  had  woik  U}  do,  and  we  did  it.  What 
else  on  earth  could  have  kept  us  from  de¬ 
spair?”  Thus  speaks  their  leader.  Etch  day 
from  the  hills  they  searched  the  horizon  for  a 
sail.  Then,  when  summer  came,  they  launched 
a  boat,  in  hope  of  falling  in  with  whalers  in 
Lancaster  Sound.  A  sail  appears — they  hail 
her  ;  but  she  passes  on.  Another  comes  in 
sight :  they  ask  her  name.  “  The  Isabella, 
once  commanded  by  Captain  Ross,”  was  an¬ 
swered.  “  I  am  the  man,  and  my  people  arc 
the  crew  of  the  Victory,”  was  replied  from 
the  boat.  “  Impossible  !  Ross  has  been 
dead  these  two  years,  and  his  crew  likewise.” 

No  wonder  they  were  not  recognized.  "Un¬ 
shaven,  dirty,  dressed  in  the  rags  of  wild 
beasts,  starved  to  the  very  bone,  gaunt  and 
grim.”  However,  cheers  of  welcome  were 
soon  given,  and  in  the  Isabella  they  all  reached 
home  safely.  On  arriving.  Parliament  decreed 
Sir  John  Ross  five  thousand  pounds  for  his 
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services.  He  bad  searched  Regent’s  Inlet, 
fixed  the  position  of  the  magnetic  pole,  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  land,  Boothia  Felix  ;  and,  we 
may  add,  gave  to  literature  a  narrative  un¬ 
surpassed,  for  deep  and  often  mournful  inte¬ 
rest,  in  all  the  records  of  Arctic  heroism. 

We  now  reach  the  period  when  the  name 
of  M’Clure  becomes  connected  with  north¬ 
west  expeditions — a  name  destined  to  head 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the 
history  of  navigation. 

Captain  Back  had  already  distinguished  j 
himself  as  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  ] 
commanders.  During  an  expedition  along 
the  American  coast,  in  1833,  he  had  disco¬ 
vered  the  magnificent  river  now  bearing  his 
name,  which,  after  a  course  of  five  hundred 
and  thirty  miles,  along  which  not  a  tree  is  to 
be  seen,  pours  into  the  polar  sea ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  on  bis  return  was  again  appointed,  by 
desire  of  the  Geographical  Society,  to  com¬ 
mand  an  expedition.  It  was  for  this  voyage 
M'Clure  volunteered  to  accompany  him  as 
mate.iCaptain  Back  set  out,  J  une  14th,  183G, 
with  a  crew  of  sixty  men,  in  the  Terror,  a 
sailing-vessel  —  the  same  whose  fate  after¬ 
wards  with  Sir  John  Franklin  is  still  so  pain¬ 
ful  a  mystery. 

The  expedition  was  ordered  to  proceed  up 
Frozen  Strait  to  Repulse  Bay;  from  thence 
land  excursions  were  to  be  made  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  along  the  line  of  coast,  as  far  as  the 
American  continent.  The  season,  however, 
wiis  unusually  severe,  and  the  ice  was  formi¬ 
dable  even  before  entering  The  Frozen  Strait. 
Enormous  musses  pressed  upon  the  ship, 
threatening  instant  destruction  ;  but  they  bat¬ 
tled  through  them.  I1ien  a  storm  aro^e,  and 
M'Clure  Ireheld  for  the  first  time  the  fear¬ 
ful  sight  of  an  ice-continent  impelled  onward 
by  a  tempest,  then  shivered  into  mighty  frag¬ 
ments,  amongst  wliich  the  ship  was  tossed, 
not  in  an  ocean  of  water,  but  of  rocks,  all  in 
violent  commotion,  heaving  and  dashing  like 
waves  around  her.  Suddenly  a  path  opens 
through  some  apparently  impenetrable  bar¬ 
rier.  The  ship  forces  her  way  onward,  and 
the  ice  closes  behind,  like  portals  of  adamant. 
Masses  higher  than  the  maintop  were  piled 
up  on  every  side,  like  gigantic  towers  raised 
by  demon  sorcery,  ret^y  at  any  moment  to 
fall  and  crush  them  ;  other,  many  tons’ 
weight,  are  heaved  op  from  the  abyss,  and 
hurled  down  into  it  again;  and  no  other 
sound  throughout  that  frozen  world  for 
months  but  the  crashing  and  grinding  of  the 
ice  as  the  heavy  masses  dashed  down  or 
recoiled  upon  one  another.  Many  times  their 
united  devotions  had  the  solemnity  of  a  pre¬ 


paration  for  death.  Such  was  M'Clure’s  first 
winter  in  the  polar  clime. 

By  October,  they  were  frozen  fast  for  the 
winter  in  the  Frozen  Strait,  within  sight  of 
land,  but  unable  to  reach  it.  “  In  the  dreary 
monotony  of  that  ice-prison,”  writes  Sir 
George  Back,  “  days  were  weeks,  weeks 
years.  There  were  no  marks  to  separate  one 
day  from  another,  no  rule  whereby  to  mea¬ 
sure  lime.  All  was  one  dull,  cheerless  uni¬ 
formity  of  dark  and  cold.  And  now,”  he 
continues,  “  in  June,  ’37,  I  am  drifted  into 
Hudson’s  Straits,  on  some  of  the  very  same 
ice  that  originally  begirt  the  ship,  without 
having  had  it  once  in  my  power  either  to 
advance  or  retreat.” 

When  the  ice  at  last  broke  up,  they  steer¬ 
ed  homeward,  in  their  crazy,  leaky,  damaged 
vessel  ;  but  suddenly  a  new  danger  beset 
them.  Just  as  the  cheers  reiichoed  for  the 
fieed  ship,  they  saw  her  slowly  rising,  and 
heeling  over  to  port.  “  Then  it  was  we  be¬ 
held  the  strange  and  appalling  spectacle  of  a 
submerged  ber^,  fixed  low  down,  with  one 
end  to  the  ship  s  side,  w  hile  the  other,  with 
the  purchase  of  a  long  lever  placed  at  right 
angles  with  the  keel,  was  slowly  rising  to  the 
surface.”*  All  rushed  on  deck,  'fhe  ship 
was  on  her  beam-ends,  the  lee  boats  touch¬ 
ing  the  water.  All  felt  they  trembled  on 
the  brink  of  eternity,  but  there  was  no  con¬ 
fusion  ;  all  worked,  all  d)d  their  duty.  The 
boats  were  lowered,  manned,  provisioned  ; 
every  thing  in  readiness  for  the  expected  cap¬ 
size  of  the  ship.  The  ice  of  the  berg  waa 
four  fatlioms  thick.  They  set  to  cutting  it 
with  saws.  All  day  they  worked  — all 
night ;  one  hour’s  rest  was  granted,  then  they 
worked  again  out  on  the  cold  ice,  in  the  eoM 
night  air,  till  some,  wearied  and  worn,  worked 
on  mechanically  with  their  eyes  shut.  Sud¬ 
denly  there  was  a  grating  sound  of  breaking 
ice.  In  an  instant  the  ship  righted,  and  the 
broken  spars  and  the  massive  berg  were  in 
commotion  together.  The  crew  sprang  on 
deck,  and  three  joyful  cheers  commemorated 
an  escape  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
witnessed  it. 

When  within  a  week  of  home,  further  dan¬ 
gers  perilled  their  lives.  A  violent  storm  arose ; 
the  water  rushed  in  so  violently,  that  even 
with  all  the  unceasing  exertions  of  the  crew, 
the  ship  could  scarcely  be  kept  afloat.  Chains 
and  ropes  were  bound  round  the  rent  sides  ; 
but  as  successive  seas  rolled  over  them,  they 
watched  with  intense  solicitude  the  coil 
seventeen  turns  of  strong  whale-line  that  had 

*  “Nsrrstive  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Tertoc.”^  By 
Sir  George  Back. 
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way  worthy  of  a  powerful  and  enlightened 
nation.” 

Captain  Parry’s  next  expedition  was  to  the 
north-east,  and  is  the  most  singular  and  daring 
on  record.  On  his  6rst  voyage  to  Spitzber- 
gen  he  had  been  stopped  by  the  vast  icy  sea, 
a  frozen  plain  of  ice,  extending  to  the  limit 
of  the  horizon.  Over  this  he  now  resolved 
to  travel  direct  to  the  Pole,  and  so  on  to 
Behring’s  Straits,  by  means  of  sledges,  6tted 
also  to  act  as  boats  when  occasion  required. 
Lieutenant,  now  Sir  James  Ross,  accompanied 
him.  In  the  spring  of  1827,  they  were 
landed  on  the  bleak  and  desolate  Spitzber- 
gen,  where  not  even  the  hardy  Esquimaux 
can  support  life,  and  where  the  visits  of  Eu¬ 
ropeans  are  only  commemorated  by  their 
graves.  In  June  the  ship  was  put  in  harbor, 
tbe  sledges  manned, and  they  boldly  launched 
upon  the  great  ice  plain.  They  travelled  by 
night,  for  there  was  constant  daylight  then, 
to  avoid  the  intense  glare  of  noon,*  apt  to 
produce  snow-blindness.  The  labor  was  im¬ 
mense.  Yet  the  brave  leader  keeps  his  men 
in  health  and  spiiits.  No  accident,  no  death 
leaves  its  gloomy  memories  on  that  ice  plain. 
So  they  travel  on  for  forty  eight  days. 

They  are  within  five  hundred  miles  of  the 
Pole.  The  ship  has  been  left  behind  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  miles — but  then, 
they  must  return.  Not  from  failing  courage 
or  physical  ills,  but  because  the  whole  body 
of  ice  was  drifting  southward  at  a  rate  be¬ 
yond  any  progress  they  could  make  north¬ 
ward.  Farther  advance,  therefore,  was  im¬ 
possible.  In  sixty-one  days  they  regained 
the  ship,  and  reached  England  safely.  Parry 
returning  with  the  honorable  distinction  of 
having  then  advanced  northward,  as  well  as 
westward,  beyond  any  navigator  of  the 
world.  This  trial  put  an  end  to  further  ef¬ 
forts  by  the  north-east.  From  Barentz  and 
Willoughby,  all  had  failed  who  tried  the 
passage  by  those  “stern,  uncouth,  northern 
seas.” 

Every  path,  north,  east,  and  west,  within 
the  Arctic  circle,  had  now  been  tried,  and  still 
the  discovery  of  the  connection  northward 
between  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  world 
seemed  unattainable.  Then  it  was  that  Par¬ 
liament  annulled  thtir  offered  grant  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  the  discoverer,  probably 
to  prevent  further  hazard  of  human  life  in 


*  Tlie  intensity  of  the  light  at  noon  and  midnight 
during  the  Arctic  sommer,  differs  about  as  much  as 
a  June  and  November  sun  in  England  differ  at 
noontide.  The  sailors  are  often  quite  unconscious 
of  any  division  of  time  during  the  one  long  day  of 
the  summer  solstice,  and  have  to  ask  their  omcers 
whether  it  is  day  or  night. 


the  pursuit  of  a  phantom;  but  nautical  ar¬ 
dor  could  not  be  thus  extinguished,  and  a 
year  after  the  repeal  of  the  act,  Sir  John 
Ross  volunteered  a  voyage  with  his  nephew 
the  commander.  This  time  Parliament  gave 
no  aid.  Sir  Felix  Booth  defrayed  the  expense, 
and  Sir  John  Ross  added  three  thousand 
pounds  himself.  With  these  funds  the  Victory 
steamer  was  purchased,  the  first  steamer  ever 
tried  in  Arctic  navigation  ;  and  Sir  John  set 
forth,  with  a  crew  of  twenty  men,  and  three 
years’  provision  ;  but  four  years  and  five 
months  elapsed  before  they  were  ever  heard 
of  again  ;  and  the  Victory  was  seen  no  more. 
She  lies  buried  in  the  ice  of  Regent’s  Inlet. 
Disasters  happened  from  the  very  commence¬ 
ment.  The  machinery  would  not  work  ;  the 
cold  was  unparalleled  —  ninety-two  degrees 
below  freezing-point ;  and  the  first  winter  the 
ship  was  hopelessly  frozen  in.  For  three 
yeats  they  watched  and  waited  for  release  ; 
but  in  vain.  So  they  nailed  the  colors  to  the 
mast,  and  abandoned  the  Victory  to  her  fate. 
Then  the  twenty  men,  left  thus  desolate  on 
the  ice  plain,  knew  they  had  but  one  chance 
of  life — to  reach  the  buried  stores  of  the  Fury, 
left  eight  years  before.  They  travelled  day 
and  night  to  reach  them  along  the  shore  of 
Boothia  Felix,  ‘‘  the  most  dismal  of  all  lands 
with  so  blessed  a  name,”  for  the  space  of  two 
hundred  miles,  and  arrived  at  last.  The  pro¬ 
visions  were  all  in  good  order  ;  and  they  were 
saved  from  famine,  at  least,  for  a  while.  On 
these  stores  they  lived  in  their  snow-huts  for 
a  whole  year — the  fourth  passed  in  the  ice. 
“  Very  cold  and  very  miserable,  no  human 
being  near — only  ice,  and  snow,  and  cloud, 
and  drift,  and  storm.  Eternal  sameness  within 
and  without ;  a  state  of  waking  stupefaction. 
But  we  had  woik  to  do,  and  we  did  it.  What 
else  on  eaith  could  have  kept  us  from  de¬ 
spair?”  Thus  speaks  their  leader.  Etch  day 
from  the  hills  they  searched  the  horizon  for  a 
sail.  Then,  when  summer  came,  they  launched 
a  boat,  in  hope  of  falling  in  with  whalers  in 
Lancaster  Sound.  A  sail  appears — they  hail 
her  ;  but  she  passes  on.  Another  comes  in 
sight :  they  ask  her  name.  “  The  Isabella, 
once  commanded  by  Captain  Ross,”  was  an¬ 
swered.  “  I  am  the  man,  and  my  people  are 
the  crew  of  the  Victory,”  was  replied  from 
the  boat.  “  Impossible  !  Ross  has  been 
dead  these  two  years,  and  his  crew  likewise.” 

No  wonder  they  were  not  recognized.  “Un¬ 
shaven,  dirty,  dressed  in  the  rags  of  wild 
beasts,  starved  to  tbe  very  bone,  gaunt  and 
grim.”  However,  cheers  of  welcome  were 
soon  given,  and  in  tbe  Isabella  they  all  reached 
home  safely.  On  arriving.  Parliament  decreed 
Sir  John  Ross  five  thousand  pounds  for  his 
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services.  He  bad  searched  Regent's  Inlet, 
6xed  the  position  of  the  magnetic  pole,  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  land,  Boothia  Felix  ;  and,  we 
may  add,  gave  to  literature  a  narrative  un¬ 
surpassed,  for  deep  and  often  mournful  inte¬ 
rest,  in  all  the  records  of  Arctic  heroism. 

We  now  reach  the  period  when  the  name  ] 
of  M'Clure  becomes  connected  with  north¬ 
west  expeditions — a  name  destined  to  head 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the 
history  of  navigation. 

Captain  Back  had  already  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  of 
commanders.  During  an  expedition  along 
the  American  coast,  in  he  had  di.sco- 

vered  the  magnificent  river  now  bearing  his 
name,  which,  after  a  course  of  five  hundred 
and  thirty  miles,  along  which  not  a  tree  is  to 
be  seen,  pours  into  the  polar  sea  ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  on  his  return  was  again  appointed,  by 
desire  of  the  Geographical  Society,  to  com¬ 
mand  an  expedition.  It  was  for  this  voyage 
M'Clure  volunteered  to  accompany  him  as 
mate.tCaptain  Back  set  out,  J  une  14th,  1S3G, 
with  a  crew  of  sixty  men,  in  the  Terror,  a 
sailing-vessel  —  the  same  whose  fate  after¬ 
wards  with  8ir  John  Franklin  is  still  so  pain¬ 
ful  a  mystery. 

The  expedition  was  ordered  to  proceed  up 
Frozen  Strait  to  Repulse  Bay;  from  thence 
land  excursions  were  to  be  made  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  along  the  line  of  coast,  as  far  as  the 
American  continent.  The  season,  however, 
was  unusually  severe,  and  the  ice  was  formi¬ 
dable  even  before  entering  The  Frozen  Strait. 
Enormous  masses  pressed  upon  the  ship, 
threatening  instant  destruction  ;  but  they  bat¬ 
tled  through  them.  Then  a  storm  aro-e,  and 
M'Clure  beheld  for  the  first  time  the  fear¬ 
ful  sight  of  an  ice-continent  impelled  onward 
by  a  tempest,  then  shivered  into  mighty  frag¬ 
ments,  amongst  which  the  ship  was  tossed, 
not  in  an  ocean  of  water,  but  of  rocks,  all  in 
violent  commotion,  heaving  and  dashing  like 
waves  around  her.  Suddenly  a  path  opens 
through  some  apparently  impenetrable  bar¬ 
rier.  The  ship  forces  her  way  onward,  and 
the  ice  closes  behind,  like  portals  of  adamant. 
Masses  higher  than  the  maintop  were  piled 
up  on  every  side,  like  gigantic  towers  raised 
by  demon  sorcery,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
fall  and  crush  them  ;  other,  many  tons’ 
weight,  are  heaved  op  from  the  abyss,  and 
hurled  down  into  it  again;  and  no  other 
sound  throughout  that  frozen  world  for 
months  but  the  crashing  and  grinding  of  the 
ice  as  the  heavy  masses  dashed  down  or 
recoiled  upon  one  another.  Many  limes  their 
united  devotions  had  the  solemnity  of  a  pre¬ 


paration  for  death.  Such  was  M'Clure ’s  first 
winter  in  the  polar  clime. 

By  October,  they  were  frozen  fast  for  the 
winter  in  the  Frozen  Strait,  within  sight  of 
land,  but  unable  to  reach  it.  “  In  the  dreary 
monotony  of  that  ice-prison,”  writes  Sir 
George  Back,  “  days  were  weeks,  weeks 
years.  There  were  no  marks  to  separate  one 
day  from  another,  no  rule  whereby  to  mea¬ 
sure  time.  All  was  one  dull,  cheerless  uni¬ 
formity  of  dark  and  cold.  And  now,”  he 
continues,  “  in  June,  ’37,  I  am  drifted  into 
Hudson’s  Straits,  on  some  of  the  very  same 
ice  that  originally  begirt  the  ship,  without 
having  had  it  once  in  my  power  either  to 
advance  or  retreat.” 

When  the  ice  at  last  broke  up,  they  steer¬ 
ed  homeward,  in  their  crazy,  leaky,  damaged 
vessel  ;  but  suddenly  a  new  danger  beset 
them.  Just  as  the  cheers  reiichoed  for  the 
fieed  ship,  they  saw  her  slowly  rising,  and 
lieeling  over  to  port.  “  Then  it  was  we  be¬ 
held  the  strange  and  appalling  spectacle  of  a 
submerged  ber^,  fixed  low  down,  with  one 
end  to  the  ship  s  side,  while  the  other,  with 
the  purchase  of  a  long  lever  placed  at  right 
angles  w  ith  the  keel,  was  slowly  rising  to  the 
surlace.”*  All  rushed  on  deck.  The  ship 
was  on  her  beam-ends,  the  lee  boats  touch¬ 
ing  the  water.  All  felt  they  trembled  on 
the  brink  of  eternity,  but  there  was  no  con¬ 
fusion  ;  all  worked,  all  did  their  duty.  The 
boats  were  lowered,  manned,  provisioned  ; 
every  thing  in  readiness  for  the  expected  cap¬ 
size  of  the  ship.  The  ice  of  the  berg  was 
four  fathoms  thick.  They  set  to  cutting  it 
with  saws.  All  day  they  worked  — all 
night ;  one  hour’s  rest  was  granted,  then  they 
worked  again  out  on  the  cold  ice,  in  the  cold 
night  air,  till  some,  wearied  and  worn,  worked 
on  mechanically  with  their  eyes  shut.  Sud¬ 
denly  there  was  a  grating  sound  of  breakiag 
ice.  In  an  instant  the  ship  righted,  and  the 
broken  spars  and  the  massive  berg  were  in 
commotion  together.  The  crew  sprang  on 
deck,  and  three  joyful  cheers  commemorated 
an  escape  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
witnessed  it. 

When  within  a  week  of  home,  further  dan¬ 
gers  perilled  their  lives.  A  violent  storm  arose ; 
the  water  rushed  in  so  violently,  that  even 
with  all  the  unceasing  exertions  of  the  crew, 
the  ship  could  scarcely  be  kept  afloat.  Chains 
and  ropes  were  bound  round  the  rent  sides  ; 
but  as  successive  seas  rolled  over  them,  they 
watched  with  intense  solicitude  the  coil  of 
seventeen  turns  of  strong  whale-line  that  had 

*  “Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Terror.’^  By 
Sir  George  Back. 
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been  pissed  round  the  injured  part,  well 
knowing  that  if  it  give  way,  the  vessel  must 
go  down.  A  last  effort  was  made  to  reach 
Lough  Swilly,  on  the  Irish  coast.  A  sail 
came  in  sight,  but  there  was  no  time  to  make 
signals,  they  were  pressing  onward  for  their 
lives.  At  length  land  was  announced.  They 
signalled  for  a  pilot,  none  came  ;  so  they  glided 
on,  passed  the  lights  in  the  fishermen’s  huts, 
and  at  midnight,  the  3d  September,  1837, 
dropped  anchor,  the  first  time  for  fifteen 
months,  in  Lough  Swilly.  The  sudden  change 
to  security  from  the  terrors  of  death,  left 
them  that  night  in  a  state  of  feverish  excite¬ 
ment.  When  morning  came,  the  exhausted 
crew  were  landed,  housed,  tended,  cared  for 
by  the  hospitable  inhabitants.  The  ship  was 
then  fast  going  down  by  the  head  ;  three 
hours  later,  and  they  must  all  have  sunk.  She 
was  run  ashore,  and  then  a  frightful  opening 
was  discovered  —  keel  and  stem-post  were 
rent  and  riven  asunder,  leaving  a  passage  seve¬ 
ral  feet  wide  for  the  free  ingress  of  the  water. 
And  thus  they  had  traversed  the  Atlantic. 

After  a  month’s  rest,  they  proceeded  to 
England,  when  the  ship  was  taken  out  of 
commission  and  put  into  dock.  Such  was 
M'Clure’s  first  experience  of  polar  expedi¬ 
tions,  in  what  Captain  Penny  calls  “  the  un¬ 
paralleled  voyage  of  the  'I’error.”  His  pro 
motion  followed  immediately,  as  Sir  George 
Back  declared  he  would  not  leave  London 
until  his  young  friend  was  gazetted  to  his 
lieutenancy. 

Mr.  M‘Clure  next  served  in  the  Hastings, 
which  conveyed  Lord  Durham  to  his  colonial 
government:  and,  during  the  voyage,  the 
talents  and  fascinating  manners  of  the  young 
lieutenant  gained  him  the  special  favor  of  that 
distinguished  nobleman.  While  on  the  Ca¬ 
nada  station,  M'Clure  became  the  hero  of  a 
most  daring  and  successful  adventure.  A 
notorious  freebooter,  named  Kelly,  had  long 
set  all  law  at  defiance  on  the  Canadian  bor¬ 
der;  and  the  British  Government  offered  a 
reward  of  five  thousand  pounds  for  his  cap¬ 
ture.  M'Clure,  in  a  night  expedition,  attacked 
the  fortified  fort  where  he  and  his  band  were 
entrenched,  took  it,  burned  it,  and  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  leader,  and  effectually  dis¬ 
persing  the  band.  But  as  the  capture,  un¬ 
luckily,  was  made  on  the  American  side,  the 
!  British  government,  on  some  plea  of  national 
etiquette,  refused  the  payment  of  the  award. 
Captain  Sandon,  however,  his  commanding 
oflBcer,  to  show  his  appreciation  of  M'Clure ’s 
gallantry,  appointed  him  to  the  superintend- 
^  enee  of  the  dock-yard,  and  subsequently  be 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Romney  re¬ 


ceiving-ship  at  the  Havanna,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1846.  He  afterwards  served 
in  the  Coast  Gu.ard  ;  but,  in  1848,  that  dar¬ 
ing  commander.  Sir  James  Ross,  who  had  not 
long  returned  from  the  Antartic  Pole,  being 
appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedition 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  Lhmtenant 
M'Clure  again  volunteered,  and  was  selected 
by  Sir  James  Ross  as  his  first  lieutenant. 

The  events  connected  with  Sir  John  Frank¬ 
lin’s  fatal  expedition  are  almost  too  well 
known  to  need  recapitulation  here.  The  great 
object  of  that  brave  veteran’s  ambition  was 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  north-west  pass¬ 
age,  and  the  interest  of  all  scientific  men  was 
eagerly  fixed  upon  an  expedition  conducted 
by  such  a  man.  Colonel  Sabine  stated,  that 
"  a  final  attempt  to  make  a  north-west  pass¬ 
age  would  render  the  most  important  ser¬ 
vice  that  now  remained  to  be  performed  to¬ 
wards  the  completion  of  the  magnetic  survey 
of  the  globe;”  and  Franklin  held  that  "it 
would  be  an  intolerable  disgrace  were  the 
flag  of  any  other  nation  to  be  borne  through 
the  north-west  passage  before  our  own.” 
‘'  No  service,”  he  adds,  "  is  nearer  to  my 
heart  than  the  completion  of  the  survey  of 
the  coast  of  America,  and  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  north-west  passage.” 

His  expedition  consisted  of  the  Erebus  and 
Terror :  the  latter,  the  same  sliip  in  which 
M'Clure  made  his  first  polar  voyage,  nine 
years  before.  Each  vessel  had  a  steam-en¬ 
gine  and  screw-propeller.  The  united  crews 
amounted  to  138  men,  and  they  were  fur¬ 
nished  with  provisions  for  four  years.  They 
sailed  May  the  26th,  1846,  with  instructions 
from  the  Admiralty  to  proceed  by  Baffin’s 
Bay,  on  through  Lancaster  Sound  and  Bar¬ 
row’s  Strait  to  Melville  Island,  where  Parry 
had  wintered  twenty-six  years  previously, 
and  from  thence  penetrate  direct  by  the  south¬ 
west,  across  the  nine  hundred  miles  yet  un¬ 
known,  between  Melville  Island  and  Behring 
Straits ;  but  if  the  ice  was  found  impenetra¬ 
ble  westward,  they  had  liberty  to  try  the 
passage nortAwarrf,  through  Wellington  Chan¬ 
nel.  Therefore,  in  these  two  directions  only 
can  there  be  any  hope  of  finding  traces  of 
the  missing  ships. 

Two  months  after  Sir  John  Franklin  sailed 
they  were  seen  moored  to  an  iceberg  at  the 
entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound,  waiting  to 
push  on  through  any  channel  that  gave  pros¬ 
pect  of  success  towards  the  west.  Since  then 
they  were  never  heard  of,  and  seen  no  more. 

Three  years  passed  by — no  tidings  came ; 
then  the  Admiralty  thought  it  time  to  send 
out  searching  expeditions,  and  a  reward  of 
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twenty  thousand  pounds  was  offered  to  any 
ship  that  rescued  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his 
crew.  Three  simultaneous  expeditions  were 
immediately  organized ;  one  by  laud,  along 
the  north  coast  of  America,  confided  to  Sir 
John  Richardson  and  Dr.  Rae ;  a  second  to 
Behring’s  Straits,  under  the  command  of  Cap¬ 
tains  Kellett  and  Moore,  with  the  Herald  and 
Plover  ;  the  third,  and  most  important,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  James  Ross,  was  to  fol¬ 
low  the  track  of  Franklin  up  to  Wellington 
Channel  with  the  Enterprise  and  Investiga¬ 
tor.  Mr.  M'Clure,  we  have  stated,  volun¬ 
teered  for  this  expedition,  and  was  appointed 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Enterprise.  Sir  James 
Ross  sailed  with  these  two  vessels,  June  the 
12lh,  1848 ;  by  September  they  had  reached 
Barrow’s  Straits,  but  Wellington  Channel  was 
a  ma.ss  of  ice ;  no  entrance  could  be  effected. 
The  season  was  unusually  severe ;  such  ice 
had  never  been  seen  before  in  Barrow’s 
Straits  :  advance  was  impossible.  By  Octo¬ 
ber  they  bad  to  uke  refuge  in  Leopold  Har¬ 
bor  ;  an  excellent  position,  however,  for  a 
searching  expedition,  as  it  commanded  all  the 
great  Arctic  highways.  Had  Sir  John  Frank¬ 
lin  been  near  any  one  of  them,  a  communi¬ 
cation  would  have  been  easy  ;  but  no  tidings 
of  the  lost  brave  men  reached  the  ships  at 
Leopold  Harbor.  During  winter,  sledge- par¬ 
ties  traversed  the  ice  in  all  directions.  At 
Fury  Beach  they  found  the  hut  where  Sir 
John  Ross  had  wintered  sixteen  years  before, 
and  even  some  provisions  left  by  the  Fury, 
still  in  good  condition,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty- 
four  years.  Every  precaution  was  used  to 
disseminate  information  in  case  any  wander¬ 
ing  ship  or  party  might  be  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  expedient  tried  of  sending  foxes  loose 
with  collars  round  their  necks,  on  which  the 
name  and  position  of  the  ships  were  engraved. 
No  result  followed.  The  ice-region  “  kept  still 
silence.”  Next  year,  1849,  they  quitted  har¬ 
bor,  and  made  another  attempt  to  press  on 
westward ;  but  the  huge  ice-barrier  still 
stretched  across  Wellington  Channel.  Ice 
was  around  them  everywhere.  All  human 
effort  at  guiding  the  vessels  was  unavailing. 
The  wind  shifted  due  west,  and  drove  the 
whole  mass  of  ice,  fifty  miles  in  circumference, 
with  the  ships  fixed  in  it,  all  along  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  out  into  Baffin’s  Bay.  There  a 
range  of  icebergs  obstructed  the  way,  and 
every  one  expected  the  ships  would  be  dash¬ 
ed  to  pieces,  when  suddenly  the  great  field 
of  ice  was  rent  into  innumerable  fragments, 
as  if  by  some  unseen  power,  and  the  ships 
floated  free  in  open  water,  after  enduring  for 
one  whole  month  the  idea  of  certain  and 


helpless  destruction.  By  November  they 
were  in  England ;  and  Lieutenant  M'Clure 
was  immediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Commander  for  his  perilous  and  responsible 
service  in  this  voyage. 

The  expeditions  to  the  Pacific  and  the  north 
coast  were  equally  unsuccessful  in  finding 
trace  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  but  the  result 
was  at  least  negative  evidence  that  along  the 
track  of  the  three  expeditions  the  vessels  could 
not  have  been  wrecked.  Captain  Kellett, 
therefore,  returned  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
leaving  the  Plover  at  Behring’s  Straits  to 
winter.  The  Admiralty  then  immediately  de¬ 
termined  on  anolhec  expedition,  and  M'Clure 
a  third  time  volunteered  his  services,  which 
were  gladly  accepted.  In  January,  1850,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Inves¬ 
tigator,  a  ship  now  destined  for  as  much  his¬ 
torical  celebrity  as  the  Golden  Hind  of  Drake, 
or  the  Victory  of  Nelson.  Captain  Collinson, 
his  senior  officer,  commanded  the  Enterprise ; 
and  their  instructions  ordered  them  to  pro¬ 
ceed  by  the  Pacific  to  Behring’s  Straits,  and 
from  thence,  if  practicable,  to  Melville  Island. 
Another  expedition,  meanwhile,  of  great  re¬ 
sources  and  extent,  was  to  proceed  by  the 
ordinary  route  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  to  search 
Wellington  Channel,  and  reach  Melville 
Island,  likewise  from  the  westward.  Great 
hopes  were  entertained  of  a  search  thiough 
Wellington  Channel.  Since  Parry  had  pa.'-sed 
the  opening  one  beautiful  August  evening 
thirty  years  before,  and  sailed  on  to  Melville 
Island,  no  ship  had  ever  been  able  to  reach 
so  far  ;  yet  all  believed  that  there  only  trace 
of  Franklin  could  be  found:  consequently, 
no  fewer  than  ten  vessels  were  collected  in 
Barrow’s  Straits  in  the  summer  of  1850,  with 
two  hundred  and  twenty  men,  all  brave  of¬ 
ficers,  and  devoted  to  the  cause.  There  was 
the  gallant  veteran.  Sir  John  Ross,  who,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four,  volunteered  his  aid 
towards  helping  to  rescue  his  old  friend  and 
shipmate.  Sir  John  Franklin  ;  M'Clintock,  the 
brave  friend  and  fellow-countryman  of  Capt. 
M'Clure;  the  gallant  Sherard  Osborne;  Capt. 
Forsyth,  the  commander  of  the  "Albert,” 
Lady  Franklin’s  own  vessel  ;*  the  daring  and 

*  It  U  impossible  here  not  to  add  another  tribute 
of  admiration  to  that  which  the  heroic  Lady  Frank¬ 
lin  has  already  received  from  the  whole  civilized 
world.  With  the  magnificent  prodigality  of  affec¬ 
tion,  she  has  fiung  away  thousands  on  the  chances 
of  a  hope  ;  her  unchilled  enthusiasm  has  been  the 
iuspirer  of  all  these  brave  men,  and  her  command¬ 
ing  intellect  has  helped  to  guide  their  progress.  If 
classic  antiquity  has  Admetus  for  a  model  of  conju¬ 
gal  devotion,  modern  history  may  proudly  name  as 
an  equal,  Tux  Wux  or  FRANKU^. 
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adventurous  Captain  Penny,  who,  for  thirty 
years,  had  battled  with  whales  and  icebergs 
in  all  polar  latitudes ;  and  the  American  lead¬ 
ers  ;  for  gradually  the  whole  world  had  be¬ 
come  interested  in  the  fate  of  these  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-eight  men  ;  and  America,  who 
had  never  yet  sent  an  expedition  to  the  North 
Pole,  sent  one  now  to  search  for  Franklin. 

This  gathering  of  ten  ships  at  last  found  a 
trace  of  the  Franklin  expedition — the  only 
trace  ever  found  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  these  regions.  On  Beechy  Island, 
at  the  entrance  of  Wellington  Channel,  was 
found  clear  evidence  that  the  Erebus  and 
Terror  had  wintered  there  in  1845.  There 
was  the  hut  they  had  lived  in,  the  deserted 
fire-place,  the  empty  meat-canisters,  frag¬ 
ments  of  newspapers  and  letters,  ends  of 
rope,  all  proving  a  long  encampment ;  but 
not  a  single  document,  not  a  line  of  writing  to 
state  whether  they  had  gone  north  or  south  ; 
though  it  was  evident,  from  the  position  of 
the  camp,  that  they  had  been  making  for 
Wellington  Channel.  Some  said  the  encamp¬ 
ment  was  broken  up  in  haste,  for  the  ropes  | 
were  cut,  not  untied,  and  several  articles 
seemed  forgotten.  There  were  also  three 
graves  of  men  belonging  to  the  expedition, 
who  had  died  there,  with  inscriptions  on  each 
rude  slab,  expressive  of  Christian  feeling  and 
hope.  Nine  years  have  now  passed  since 
the  Erebus  and  Terror  sailed  ;  but  this  was 
the  only  trace  ever  found,  from  then  till  now, 
of  the  Franklin  expedition. 

All  the  oflicers  of  the  squadron  performed 
feats  of  wonderful  exertion  in  prosecuting  the 
search.  Lieutenant  M‘Clintock  travelled 
eight  hundred  miles  across  the  ice,  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  end  of  Melville  Island — the  first  who 
reached  it  since  Parry’s  discovery  thirty 
years  before,  though  even  then  he  could  not, 
like  Parry,  reach  it  in  a  ship.  Captain  Pen¬ 
ny  made  a  daring  and  successful  efifort  to 
penetrate  Wellington  Channel,  the  first  who 
ever  sailed  through  its  frozen  waters.  With 
sledges  and  a  boat  for  occasional  service,  he 
proceeded  on  up  to  the  head  of  the  channel, 
where  he  found  it  opened  out  westward  into 
the  great  Polar  Sea,  and  there  he  believed 
Franklin’s  expedition  must  have  sailed.  A 
piece  of  English  elm  he  met  drifting  in  the 
channel  seemed  to  confirm  his  idea ;  but  as  he 
could  not  explore  the  open  sea  merely  with 
boats.  Captain  Penny,  on  bis  return  to  the 
squadron  in  Barrow’s  Straits,  offered  to  go  up 
VVellington  Channel  again  in  oneof  the  steam¬ 
ers  and  search  the  sea  beyond.  This  splendid 
offer  was,  however,  declined  by  Captains  Aus¬ 
tin  and  Ommaney,  to  the  great  disappoint¬ 


ment  of  many  a  daring  spirit  in  the  squadron  ; 
and  so  this  great  expedition,  with  all  its  im¬ 
mense  resources,  turned  homewards,  without 
either  finding  Franklin  or  discovering  the 
north-west  passage.  Then  another  squadron, 
almost  as  large,  was  sent  out,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  to  Wellington 
Channel.  Seven  or  eight  vessels  are  even 
now  cruising  there,  folio  wing  the  track  opened 
by  the  brave  and  daring  Captain  Penny,  but 
with  no  result  beyond  what  he  attained,  except 
the  discovery  of  more  islands  and  of  more 
ice. 

Thus,  since  1850,  the  amazing  number  of 
fifteen  expeditions,  consisting  of  thirty  ves¬ 
sels,  and  probably  above  a  thousand  men, 
have  been  employed  in  the  search,  from  Baf¬ 
fin’s  Bay  to  Melville  Island,  and  yet  without 
any  important  result,  save  the  discovery  of 
the  traces  left  at  Beechy  Island,  and  the  in¬ 
vestigation  made  of  Wellington  Channel  by 
Captain  Penny,  the  whole  credit  of  opening 
this  important  passage  to  the  polar  ocean 
being  due  to  this  brave  seam.an.  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  has  but  followed  his  lead. 

Let  us  now  track  the  course  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise  and  the  Investigator,  the  small  and  un¬ 
pretending  expedition  ordered  to  reach  Mel¬ 
ville  Island  from  Behring’s  Straits,  an  achieve¬ 
ment  no  ship  had  ever  yet  accomplished. 

These  seas  hod  been  known  to  Europe  but 
a  century.  Vitus  Behring,  in  the  Russian 
service,  was  the  first,  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  to  discover  the  straits  that  separate  the 
two  great  continents  of  Asia  and  America, 
by  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ; 
and,  like  Hudson,  he  died  in  the  very  scene 
of  his  discovery,  a  victim  to  the  “  cold,  want, 
nakedness,  sickness,  impatience,  and  despair, 
that  were  their  daily  guests.” 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  this  portal  from 
the  Pacific  into  the  polar  ice :  Asia  and  Ame¬ 
rica  visible  at  once  ;  the  coast  castellated  by 
mountains  from  eight  thousand  to  fifteen 
thousand  feet  high ;  the  bold  promontories 
and  the  deep  bays  on  the  opposite  sides  so 
exactly  corresponding,  that  one  can  see  how 
the  two  continents  were  torn  asunder  at  some 
remote  period  of  cosmical  history.  Here  the 
climate  is  far  milder  than  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  America.  Their  brief  summer  glows  with 
a  rich  though  pule  and  dwarfed  vegetation,  and 
earth  and  air  swarm  with  life.  The  tribes  are 
amiable  and  friendly.  The  animals  are  not  fe¬ 
rocious  ;  there  are  no  reptiles  and  no  poison¬ 
ous  plants  :  cold  seems  to  purify  all  things. 
Here,  too,  is  the  great  ice-cemetery  of  the 
antediluvian  world,  where  the  gigantic  extinct 
animal  races  are  still  lying  in  their  snow- 
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shrouds,  such  as  they  lived  before  man  was 
created,  and  when  a  different  temperature 
must  have  eiistcd  from  the  present. 

Fifty  silent  years  pass  after  Behring’s 
death ;  then  a  second  ship  steers  through 
the  strait,  led  by  Cook,  in  hopes  of  reaching 
home  by  the  north-east  passag-^,  as  Drake 
had  desired  to  do,  and  failed.  The  achieve¬ 
ment  was  left  for  one  whose  name  is  now 
equally  memorable  as  theirs.  But  Cook  reach¬ 
ed  no  farther  than  Icy  Cape,  which  he  disco¬ 
vered  and  named.  Thick  fogs  prevented 
farther  progress,  and  he  returned  to  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  where  he  soon  lay  a  murdered 
man.  Another  6fty  years  elapse,  and  the 
straits  are  passed  a  third  time  by  Captain 
Beechy,  but  his  ship  could  not  even  reach 
Icy  Cape.  Then  twenty- five  years  pass  over, 
and  we  come  to  the  Behring  Straits  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Captains  Kellett  and  Moore,  in  the 
Herald  and  Plover.  Twice  Captain  Kellett 
tried  to  push  eastward  past  Icy  Cape,  but 
could  not :  the  space  between  it  and  Melville 
Island  was  still  the  mare  i/jnotum  of  naviga¬ 
tors  :  but  he  made  a  brilliant  survey  of  the 
Asiatic  side,  and  effected  many  important  dis¬ 
coveries.  Then  it  was  the  Admiralty  deter¬ 
mined  on  sending  out  the  E.iterprise  and  In¬ 
vestigator  to  cooperate  with  the  Herald  and 
Plover,  and  to  effect,  if  possible,  this  passage 
past  the  Icy  C  >pe  through  the  Polar  Sea  to 
Melville  Island ;  and  it  is  this  expedition 
which  claims  our  special  notice. 

The  two  vessels  sailed  from  Plymouth 
January  the  20th,  1 850,  provisioned  for  three 
years,  and  each  with  a  complement  of  sixty- 
six  men.  The  Enterprise  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Collinson,  the  senior  officer  of  the 
expedition ;  the  Investigator  by  Captain 
M'Clure,  who  was  accompanied  by  Lieute¬ 
nant  Gurney  Cresswcll  and  Lieutenant  Has- 
well.  Dr.  Armstrong,  Surgeon  Pierce,  and 
Mr.  Miertsching,  a  Moravian  missionary,  who 
perfectly  understood  all  the  E-quimaux  dia¬ 
lects.  The  Admiralty’s  instructions  ordered 
the  two  vessels  to  press  forward  to  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  refit  there,  and  then  use  every 
exertion  to  pa'S  Behring’s  Straits,  and  reach 
the  ice  by  the  first  of  August. 

The  Enterprise  and  Investigator  were  part¬ 
ed  by  a  gale  in  Magellan’s  Straits,  and  never 
met  afterwards.  The  Investigator  proceeded 
on  alone  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
arrived  there  the  29th  of  June,  but  found 
neither  the  Enterprise  nor  the  Herald.  Cap¬ 
tain  Kellett  had  gone  on  to  Behring’s  Straits, 
having  given  up  all  hope  of  meeting  the  En¬ 
terprise  and  her  con.-ort  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Again  M'Clure  went  on  alone.  The 


Herald  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  Lis- 
burne,  to  bury  information  for  Captain 
Collinson,  and  was  returning  south  when 
they  met  a  lone  vessel  steering  up  from  the 
Straits — it  was  the  Investigator. 

She  had  made  a  surprising  pas-^age  of  twenty- 
six  days  from  Oahee,  left  it  the  4th  of  July,  clear¬ 
ed  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  the  6th,  Behring’s 
Straits  on  the  17th,  and  saw  the  Herald  on  the 
31st.  She  steered  a  straight  course,  and  carried 
a  fair  wind  all  the  way.  Captain  Kellett  wished 
the  Investigator  to  take  some  provisions  from  us ; 
but  she  was  full,  and  the  men  were  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits.  “  I  went  over  the  ship,”  says 
Captain  Kellett,  “and  was  highly  pleased  with 
the  comfort  and  cleanliness  :  every  thing  seemed 
in  its  right  place.”  Commander  M'Clure  did  not 
much  extol  her  sailing  qualities,  but  spoke  in 
high  praise  of  her  capabilities  for  taking  the  ice. 
He  parted  from  me  at  midnight,  with  a  strong 
north-east  wind,  and  under  every  stitch  of  canvas 
he  could  carry.* 

Then  it  was  that  Captain  Kellett,  startled 
at  the  idea  of  this  lone  ship  pressing  on  into 
the  ice,  made  the  signal  for  recall,  to  which 
the  heroic  commander  of  the  Investigator  te¬ 
legraphed  in  reply,  “  Can’t  stay— rimportant 
duly — own  responsibility,”  and  dashed  on 
with  energetic  determination  to  accomplish 
what  he  had  vowed  before  leaving  England 
— win  his  post-rank,  find  Franklin,  or  make 
the  passage. 

That  midnight  parting,  August  1st,  1850, 
was  M’Clure’s  farewell  to  all  life  but  that 
within  his  own  ship,  fur  three  years.  The 
next  time  that  his  band  was  grasped  in 
friendship,  it  was  by  the  same  Captain  Kel- 
iett  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  after 
M’Clure  bad  discovered  the  passage  and  stood 
on  Melville  Island,  the  first  man  who  had 
ever  reached  it  from  the  Pacific,  having  lite¬ 
rally  fulfilled  the  instructions  of  the  Admiral¬ 
ty.  Once  again  he  was  seen,  four  days  later, 
by  the  Plover,  under  a  press  of  canvas, 
steering  to  the  north  into  the  pack  off  Cape 
Barrow.  From  that  date,  till  all  the  world 
rang  with  his  achievement,  silence  and  mys¬ 
tery  hung  over  his  fate.  Three  years,  and 
no  tidings  of  that  lone  ship  gone  forth  into 
the  eternal  ice  !  That  be  should  ever  return 
seemed  scarcely  expected — scarcely  possible, 
except  by  a  miracle. 

“  Heaven  shield  the  gallant  crew,”  writes  the 
brave  and  generous  Nhcrard  Osborne.  “  May 
they  be  rewarded  by  accomplishing  the  feat  of 
voyaging  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  Aut 
feri  aut  mori  was,  assuredly,  the  gallant  M'Clure’s 


*  “  Seeman’s  V’oyage  af  the  Herald.”  A  nar¬ 
rative  of  great  and  varied  interest. 
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motto,  when  he  announced  his  purpose  in  the  last 
despatches  sent  by  him  to  the  Admiralty.”* 

The  6th  of  August,  at  midnight,  the  In¬ 
vestigator  rounded  Cape  Barrow.  In  a  month 
they  had  reached  Cape  Bathurst  and  Cape 
Parry,  groping  and  grappling  their  way  close 
along  the  shore ;  then  struck  up  northward 
into  the  ocean,  and  saw  high  land  about  fifty 
miles  off.  All  that  day  and  night  they 
worked  to  windward,  and  by  morning  touch¬ 
ed  the  south  headland,  rising  up  perpendicu¬ 
larly  a  thousand  feet.  They  landed ;  named 
the  new  discovery  Baring’s  Island,  and  found 
an  extensive  country,  with  fine  rivers,  lakes, 
ranges  of  hills  two  or  three  thousand  feet 
high,  valleys  verdant  with  moss,  and  throng¬ 
ed  with  herds  of  deer  and  musk-oxen. 

Divided  from  them  by  a  strait,  was  another 
land,  with  ranges  of  volcanic  hills  and  ver¬ 
dant  valleys  between.  They  named  it  Prince 
Albert’s  Land,  and  the  strait  after  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Up  this  strait  they  sailed  till  but 
twenty -five  miles  divided  them  from  Barrow’s 
Straits — from,  in  fact,  the  waters  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.  All  they  had  toiled  for  seemed  just 
accomplished,  when  a  north-west  wind  set 
the  whole  mass  of  ice  drifting  to  the  east, 
and  the  entrance  to  Barrow’s  Straits  was 
barred.  A  floe,  six  miles  long,  came  rushing 
past  them  and  grazed  the  ship,  but  left  them 
safe.  That  night,  the  l7tli  of  September, 
they  secured  the  ship,  with  cables  and  haw- 
..  sers,  to  a  floe  eight  fathoms  deep,  from  which 
they  never  afterwards  parted  for  ten  months. 
Fixed  to  this,  they  were  drifted  down  the 
strait  some  miles,  and  finally  frozen  in  on  the 
30th  of  September,  just  two  months  after 
they  had  entered  the  ice,  having  accomplish¬ 
ed,  according  to  the  nobly-given  testimony 
of  Sir  Edward  Parry,  “  the  most  magnificent 
piece  of  navigation  ever  performed  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  season,  and  which  the  whole  course  of 
Arctic  discovery  can  show  nothing  to  equal.”^ 
For  we  must  remember,  this  vast  space  from 
Behring’s  Straits  to  Melville  Island,  between 
nine  hundred  and  one  thousand  miles,  had 
never  yet  been  navigated.  On  the  Pacific 
.side  men  had  reached  the  Icy  Cape,  but  no 
farther.  On  the  Atlantic  side.  Sir  Edward 
Parry,  with  wonderful  success,  reached  Mel¬ 
ville  Island  ;  but  thirty  years  passed,  and  no 
other  ship  could  reach  so  far.  Down  the 
great  American  rivers,  also,  the  Mackenzie 
and  the  Coppermine,  men  had  travelled,  and 

•  “  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Journal”  By  Lieute¬ 
nant  Sherard  Osborne.  A  work  of  great  interest 
and  unrivalled  power  of  description. 

t  Speech  of  Sir  Edward  Parry  at  the  public  din¬ 
ner  given  to  Lieutenant  Gurney  Cresswell  at  Kings 
Lynn. 


beheld,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  continent,  the 
great  frozen  ocean ;  but  none  had  dared  to 
launch  a  ship  there.  East,  west,  and  south, 
centuries  had  come  in  succession,  and  dashed 
against  the  icy  rocks  of  that  silent  sea  ;  but 
none  ever  trode  a  path  there,  till  M'Clure, 
the  great  Polar  Aigonaut,  plunged  boldly 
into  the  icy  waste  of  desolation,  and  marked 
the  passage  from  one  ocean  to  another  on  the 
map  of  the  world  by  the  wake  of  his  ship. 

Winter  was  now  commencing.  The  vessel, 
frozen  immovably  in  the  ice,  was  housed 
over,  and  all  preparations  made  that,  in  case 
the  ice  struck  the  vessel,  they  should  be  en¬ 
abled  to  leave  her  instantly  without  peril  of 
death  by  famine.  These  things  being  attended 
to,  the  grand  point  remained  to  be  decided — 
did  a  communication  exist  between  them  and 
Barrow’s  Straits — between  them  and  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  ?  This  would  decide 
forever  the  question  of  a  north-west  passage. 
M'Clure  took  six  men  with  him  and  a  sledge  ; 
they  travelled  five  days  over  the  ice.  On  the 
sixth  they  pitched  their  tent  on  the  shores  of 
Barrow's  Straits.  The  question  w'as  decided. 
Opposite  lay  Melville  Island,  from  wliich  Sir 
Edward  Parry,  the  first  man  who  ever  reach¬ 
ed  it,  saw  the  loom  of  that  land  upon  which 
M'Clure,  thirty  years  after,  was  now  resting 
— the  first  man  who  had  ever  rested  there, 
gazing  from  its  shores  upon  the  waters  of  the 
north-west  passage.  Here  they  erected  a 
cairn,  fifteen  feet  high,  with  the  date  of  dis¬ 
covery — October  26, 1850 — a  day  henceforh 
ever  memorable  in  the  records  of  maritime 
enterprise.  By  the  31st  thoy  reached  the 
ship  again,  having  travelled  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  miles  in  nine  days.  But  the  brave 
leader  himself  was  in  danger  of  never  reach¬ 
ing  it.  When  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  ship, 
he  had  quitted  the  sledge,  intendii.g  to  hasten 
on  alone,  and  have  all  comforts  ready  for  the 
party  on  arrival ;  but  fogs  came  on  and  thick 
darkness,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  see  the 
compass  ;  and  after  much  perilous  tumbling 
and  floundering  in  the  ice,  at  the  risk  of  break- 
ing  legs  and  arms,  he  had  to  stop,  finding  he 
could  proceed  no  farther,  and  bury  himself  up 
in  the  snow  for  the  night.  At  midnight  he 
was  aroused  by  a  bright  meteor  flashing 
across  the  heavens  ;  the  stars  and  a  brilliant 
Aurora  lit  the  sky,  and  he  arose  to  recom¬ 
mence  his  journey.  Next  morning  he  found 
he  had  passed  the  shi^  four  miles ;  the  fresh 
tracks  of  a  bear  were  close  to  him,  and  he 
had  no  fire-arms  either  for  defence  or  signals  ; 
nevertheless  he  reached  the  ship  at  last  in 
safety,  '*  none  the  worse” — at  least  so  says 
his  hardy  spirit — ''  for  a  night  in  the  snow, 
at  a  temperature  of  15°  minus,  the  vicinage 
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of  a  grisly  bear,  and  being  twenty- five  hours 
without  food.” 

Winter  had  now  set  in — the  ten  naonths* 
winter  of  the  polar  clime,  when  men  in  these 
regions  descend  into  a  living  tomb  for  half 
the  year.  Meanwhile.  M'Clure  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  Enterprise  since  they  parted 
company  in  the  Pacific.  Her  story,  as  we 
know  it  now,  was  not  a  brilliant  one.  Not 
until  fourteen  days  after  the  Investigator  did 
she  pass  Behring’s  Straits  ;  then,  obstructed 
by  ice  and  uncertain  of  the  other  vessels, 
she  turned  back  to  Grantly  Harbor,  where 
she  grounded.  Again,  on  the  19th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  she  passed  Behring’s  Straits  ;  but  by 
that  time  M'Clure  had  advanced  seven  hun¬ 
dred  miles  to  the  eastward  and  ten  degrees 
north,  and  had  nearly  achieved  the  north¬ 
west  passage.  The  Enterprise  subsequently 
was  forced  back  a  second  time,  and  obliged 
to  winter  at  Hong  Kong. 

When  spring  came  and  sledge-travelling 
was  practicable,  searching-parties  were  or¬ 
ganized.  Lieutenant  Cresswell,  with  six  men, 
went  northward  and  examined  all  along  the 
high  coast  of  Baring’s  Island,  rising  to  a 
height  of  one  thousand  or  fourteen  hundred 
feet.  In  thirty-two  days  he  traversed  three 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  walked  twen¬ 
ty-four  miles  upon  the  Polar  Sea.  He  found 
rich  alluvial  plains  and  valleys  in  Baring’s 
Island,  stocked  with  herds  of  musk-oxen, 
deer,  ptarmigan,  and  hares  in  plenty.  The 
land  seemed  well  fitted  for  life,  but  there  was 
no  human  inhabitant — yet  traces  of  ancient 
encampments,  proving  that  in  times  long  an¬ 
terior,  the  whole  country  had  once  been 
densely  populated.  Some  fnigment  of  that 
primitive  race  that  circulates  all  round  the 
pole,  whoso  origin  no  one  knows,  had  once 
dwelt  there.  They  call  themselves  “  Innuit,” 
or  men.  The  Indians  name  them  E.'<quimaux, 
(eaters  of  raw  flesh  ;)  a  people  without  tra¬ 
ditions,  religion,  or  law.s,  jet  not  savage; 
some  tribes  have  no  word  for  war;  a  child¬ 
like  race — gay,  loquacious,  cunning,  skilled 
in  flattery,  fond  of  music  and  dancing  ;  the 
children  of  the  ice,  having  no  affinity  what¬ 
ever  with  the  Indian  races  that  people  North 
America.  Never  changing  their  modes  of 
life,  they  are  the  same  now  as  the  Scandina¬ 
vians  found  them  ten  centuries  ago,  when 
they  named  them  Skraalings,  or  dwarfs.  In 
feature — the  oblique  eyes  and  lateral  expanse 
of  head,  as  in  their  extraordinary  imitative 
powers — they  resemble  the  Chinese.*  Yet 


*  The  Eequimsox  are  a  good-looking,  black-eyed 
race,  rather  small  in  stature,  with  singularly  beau- 


all  evidence  shows  that  they  migrated  down¬ 
wards  from  the  extreme  and  now  inaccessible 
Pole,  as  if  there  had  been  the  cradle  of  their 
race.  All  along  the  northern  line  of  coast 
proceeding  to  Melville  Island,  and  on  Mel¬ 
ville  Island  itself,  as  well  as  on  Baring’s  Island, 
traces  are  found  of  this  race — proving  that 
at  some  remote  period  the  whole  region  was 
densely  populated,  though  not  a  human  be¬ 
ing  now  disturbs  <the  solitude.  The  tide  of 
population  has  passed  downwards  to  the 
southern  line  of  coast  approximating  to  Ame¬ 
rica.  Perhaps  the  Russian  tradition  has 
some  foundation,  and  that  there  really  does 
or  did  exist  some  beautiful  region  at  the 
summit  of  the  polar  ice,  from  whence  these 
early  races  sprang.  At  all  events,  there  is 
evidence  that  a  comparatively  high  tempera¬ 
ture  once  existed  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
where  now  the  summer  is  at  freezing-point, 
and  the  winter  fifty  or  sixty  degrees  be¬ 
low  it.  At  Baring’s  Island  Captain  M‘Clure 
found  the  remains  of  an  immense  forest, 
extending  over  an  entire  range  of  hills,  and 
all  the  ravines  filled  with  pieces  washed 
down  from  these  ligneous  hills,  though  now 
not  a  tree  is  met  with  in  the  Arctic  regions 
beyond  the  sixty-sixth  degree  of  latitude.* 
Dr.  Scoresby  states  that  the  heat  at  the  pole 
during  the  brief  summer  is  one-fourth  greater 
than  at  the  equator ;  and  in  the  early  years 
subsequent  to  creation,  before  snow  and  ice 


tiful  feet  ami  haude.  They  dress  in  Arctic  furai 
feed  on  Arctic  animals,  and  live  in  enow  hut» 
where  a  lamp,  not  a  tire,  serves  for  light,  warmth, 
and  cookery.  It  is  well  known  that  food  enables 
one  to  resist  cold  ;  and  the  Esquimaux,  with  an  in¬ 
stinctive  knowledge  of  this  chemical  law,  oonsumes 
fourteen  fiounds  of  raw  salmon  at  a  sitting,  and 
twenty  pounds  of  Jlesh  a  day.  As  the  temperature 
creates  this  appetite,  we  may  judge  of  the  suffering 
endured  by  Captain  M'Clure  and  his  crew,  when 
reduced  to  half  a  pound  of  meat  a  day.  The  Es¬ 
quimaux  also  cannot  exist  without  the  enormous 
use  of  oil :  even  children  are  quieted  by  blubber. 
Chemistry  shows  the  necessity  fur  it  in  such  a  cli¬ 
mate  to  produce  animal  heat,  and  our  sailors  will 
never  be  healthy  in  Arctic  latitudes  till  they  over¬ 
come  their  disgust  to  its  use. 

•  Captain  M'Clure  calls  these  remains  “  a  petri¬ 
fied  forest.”  It  is  not  easy  to  realize  the  precise  ap- 
i>earance  of  the  trees  from  this  phrase ;  but,  as  he 
has  secured  one  of  the  smallest  (seven  feet  long  and 
three  feet  in  girth)  to  bring  home  as  a  specimen  to 
England,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  scientific  bodies 
will  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  most 
curious  discovery.  Captain  MTaure  also  fonnd  near 
Cape  Bathurst  fifteen  small  volcanic  mounds,  within 
a  space  of  fifty  yard^  from  which  issued  a  dense 
white  smoke,  so  that  they  had  the  appearance  of 
white  tento,  and  the  ^nnd  aU  around  was  strongly 
i  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
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bad  accumulated,  this  beat  may  bare  gene¬ 
rated  a  true  tropical  climate  ;  but,  as  age  after 
age  piled  the  glacier  and  deepened  the  snow, 
the  actual  temperature  gradually  lessened, 
till  down  southward,  like  the  march  of  the 
iceberg,  came  the  north  race,  forced  from  the 
ice  world  to  seek  more  habitable  climes. 

In  the  large  country  discovered  southward 
by  Captain  M’Clure,  and  named  Prince  Al¬ 
bert’s  Land,  a  gentle,  primitive  tribe  was 
found  located,  who  had  never  seen  Europeans 
before.  They  had  no  tradition  as  to  how 
they  came  there,  and  never  quit  this  desolate 
land.  They  had  no  weapons  of  war,  had 
never  seen  iron,  but  made  all  their  imple¬ 
ments  for  the  chase  of  copper,  there  as 
plenty  as  stone.  Captain  M’Clure,  with  the 
interpreter,  visited  them,  to  make  inquiries 
about  Franklin’s  expedition.  At  6rst  they 
were  greatly  terrified,  making  signs  to  them 
not  to  approach,  aad  calling  out,  “  Oh,  we 
are  very  much  afraid.”  Being  reassured, 
however,  by  a  few  presents  and  the  presence 
of  the  interpreter,  who  was  perfectly  able  to 
converse  with  them,  their  language  being 
identical  with  that  spoken  at  Labrador,  they 
consented  to  a  parley,  but  could  give  no 
account  of  the  lost  ships.  It  is  singular  that 
this  hour’s  converse  with  a  few  simple  sav¬ 
ages  was  the  only  human  communication 
held  by  Captain  M’Clure  and  his  crew  for  the 
space  of  three  years. 

For  ten  months  the  Investigator  remained 
immovable,  fixed  in  the  floe.  Then,  when 
July  came  of  the  next  year,  ’51,  they  tried 
to  free  the  ship  by  blasting  the  ice.  A  thirty- 
six  pound  charge  was  let  down  in  a  jar  below 
the  water.  The  ice  was  eleven  feet  thick, 
and  four  hundred  feet  in  diameter ;  but  the 
trial  succeeded  admirably;  the  ice  rent  in 
every  diiection,  and  the  ship  passed  through 
easily.  Still,  the  ice  never  stirred  across 
Barrow’s  Strait  all  that  sunless  summer,  and 
then  they  turned  to  try  tltp  passage  by  the 
north  side  of  Baring’s  Island,  knowing  that  a 
channel  ran  between  it  and  Melville  Island. 
A  second  time  they  rounded  the  bold  south¬ 
ern  headland  named  after  Nelson,  and  on  the 
west  side  found  the  land  covered  with  ver¬ 
dure;  large  flocks  of  geese  were  feeding, 
ducks  flying  in  numbers,  and  herds  of  oxen 
and  deer  feeding  on  the  rich  moss  of  the 
valleys ;  but  on  proceeding  northward,  they 
met  the  ice  again — the  whole  tremendous 
mass  of  polar  ice  drifting  east  with  a  strong 
west  wind.  At  one  time  a  floe  was  lifted 
thirty  feet  perpendicularly  above  the  ship, 
ready  to  fall  and  crush  them,  when  suddenly 
it  rent  and  scattered,  leaving  them  untouched. 


Again,  the  ship  was  forced  in  between  two 
masses,  and  obliged  to  drift  along  with  them 
helplessly.  A  charge  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  gunpowder  was  tried  to  free 
the  ship,  and  succeeded ;  five  minutes’  longer 
detention,  and  the  vessel  would  have  been 
crushed  “like  a  nut  in  the  nut-crackers.” 
Another  time  a  charge  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  pounds  cleared  a  harbor  for  them, 
where  they  rested  some  time  securely  from 
the  pressure  of  the  polar  ice,  the  most  massive 
and  terrific  ever  witnessed.  On  the  24th, 
they  came  to  a  well- protected  bay  a  little  to 
the  southward,  while  the  great  polar  pressure 
passed  on  north-east.  Here  they  were  frozen 
in,  the  24lh  of  September,  1851,  and  have 
remained  frozen  in  up  to  the  present  time. 
Thret  winters  they  have  passed  in  that  ice 
prison,  “which,  in  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  many  perils  we  escaped  during  the  pass¬ 
age  of  that  terrible  polar  sea,  we  have  named 
‘The  Bay  of  Mekcy.’”* 

The  land  around  them  was  sterile  limestone, 
without  vegetable  or  trace  of  animal  life — all 
bleak,  bare,  and  barren ;  wholly  different 
from  the  coast  at  the  west  side.  From  that 
day  the  whole  ship’s  company  were  placed 
on  two-thirds  allowance  of  provision,  as  the 
period  of  release  was  indefinite.  The  hunting- 
parties,  however,  added,  fortunately,  to  their 
stock ;  and  at  one  time  one  thousand  pounds 
of  venison  hung  at  the  yard-arms.  The  win¬ 
ter  passed  in  hopes  that  when  spring  came 
they  would  find  all  they  needed  at  ^Ielville 
Island  ;  either  a  ship,  or  at  least  a  ddput  of 
provisions  left  by  Captain  Austin,  for  they  had 
heard  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion  there.  Accordingly,  early  in  Apiil,  Cap¬ 
tain  M’Clure  proceeded  thither  with  a  sledge- 
paity  ;  they  travelled  eighteen  days,  but  on 
reaching  Winter  Harbor,  found  neither  ship 
nor  provisions — only  a  notice  of  Lieutenant 
M’Clintock’s  visit  the  preceding  year.  No 
provisions/  “It  was  poor  tidings  to  carry 
back  to  his  ship’s  company.”  Nothing  can 
be  more  censurable  than  this  gross  neglect 
on  the  part  of  Captains  Austin  and  Ommaney, 
They  knew  the  Investigator  had  orders  to 
make  the  passage  to  Melville  Island,  if  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and  yet,  with  their  enormous  resources, 
with  a  whole  squadron  at  command,  they 
leave  M’Clure  and  his  brave  crew  in  their 
one  lone  vessel  to  all  the  chances  of  starva¬ 
tion.  If  other  expeditions  are  conducted 
with  as  little  exercise  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders.  Sir  John  Franklin  may 
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have  perished,  helplessly,  of  famine,  though 
England  sent  6fteen  expeditions  for  his  rescue, 
as  M’Clure  might  have  perished,  though 
within  a  few  days’  journey  of  the  resources 
of  an  entire  squadron. 

At  Melville  Island,  on  the  same  stone  that 
hore  the  name  of  the  brave  and  gallant  Parry, 
M’Qure  inscribed  his,  and  left  a  notice  of  the 
position  of  his  ship.  To  this  notice  lie  owed 
the  rescue  of  himself  and  crew  exactly  one 
year  after.  The  summer  of  1852  passed 
over,  and  the  sun  never  appeared  through 
the  fog,  the  ice  never  broke  up  ;  all  hope  of 
release  seemed  annihilated.  They  were  now 
reduced  to  half  a  }x>und  of  meat  a  day,  in  a 
climate  where  they  could  easily  have  con¬ 
sumed  four.  “  The  spirits  of  the  men  began 
to  flag ;  they  felt  themselves  abandoned,  and 
evils  comparatively  light  before  pressed  heavi¬ 
ly  upon  them.  The  long,  unceasing  night, 
the  constant  gnawing  of  hunger,  and  the 
dread  that  was  stealing  over  them  for  the 
future,  conspired  to  make  that  winter  long 
and  dreary.”*  On  the  Rth  of  September, 
1862,  two  years  after  their  imprisonment  in 
•  the  ice.  Captain  M’Clure  summoned  the 
crew  together,  and  announced  to  them  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  provisions, 
and  there  being  no  hope  of  rescue,  he  would 
send  half  of  them  home  to  England  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring,  April,  IKVl,  he  himself  re¬ 
maining  with  the  ship  as  long  as  there  was 
any  chance  of  extricating  her.  If  that  proved 
impossible,  he  would  abandon  the  ship,  and 
make  his  way  home  in  1854  by  sledges  to  | 
Port  Leopold,  in  Barrow’s  Straits,  where  he 
would  fall  in  with  ships  or  supplies.  The 
vessel  was  quite  sound,  and  he  would  not 
desert  her,  when  one  favorable  season  would 
run  her  through  the  straits,  and  so  perfect 
the  north-west  passage.  Yet  the  26th  of 
October  that  year,  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  the  passage,  was  kept  as  a 
festival,  with  singing  and  dancing — the  dark 
future  and  their  own  personal  sufferings  for¬ 
gotten  for  a  moment,  in  the  proud,  unselflsh 
exultation,  at  what  they  had  achieved  for 
their  country’s  glory. 

Fortunately  their  hunting  -  parties  had 
brought  them  a  fresh  supply  of  food,  for  the 
deer  do  not  migrate  in  winter;  and  with 
humble  gnititude  the  brave  leader  “  thanks 
Ood  for  this  merciful  supply,  which  kept 
them  from  starvation.”  Christmas,  likewise 
— the  last  they  were  all  to  be  together — was 
kept  with  due  honor,  and  a  full  allowance 

•  “  Personal  Narrative  of  Lieutenant  Gurney 
CremwelL” 


served  out  of  their  scanty  stock  of  provision. 
The  crew  were  resolved  to  make  it  memor¬ 
able.  Each  mess  was  illuminated,  and  de¬ 
corated  by  lower-deck  artists  with  original 
paintings,  representing  the  ship  in  her  various 
perilous  positions  during  the  transit  of  the 
Polar  Sea.  And  yet  this  mirthful,  fine  heart¬ 
ed  set  of  fellows  was  a  crew  that  for  two 
years  had  been  buried  in  ice,  cut  off  from  all 
human  help  or  intercourse  as  completely  as 
if  they  were  entombed.  How  nobly  does 
this  very  circumstance  testify  to  the  qualities 
of  their  commander,  who  could  sustain  pa¬ 
tience,  fortitude,  courage,  and  even  cheerful¬ 
ness,  amongst  his  men,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  terrible  desolation  that  can  be  conceived. 
“As  I  contemplated  the  gay  assemblage,” 
M’Clure  says  in  his  despatches,  ”  I  could  not 
but  feel  deeply  impressed  with  the  many  and 
great  mercies  extended  towards  us  by  a  kind 
and  beneficent  Providence,  to  whom  alone  is 
due  the  heartfelt  praises  and  thanksgivings 
for  all  the  great  benefits  we  have  hitherto 
experienced.”  How  nobly  uttered !  and  how 
beautiful  to  contemplate  this  added  strength, 
which  trust  in  God  can  give  to  even  the 
greatest  natural  heroism ! 

On  the  30th  of  March,  the  men  were  told 
off  who  were  to  proceed  home,  and  full  ul- 
lowar^e  of  provisions  given  them,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  in  good  condition  for  tra¬ 
velling.  One  party,  under  Lieutenant  Has- 
well,  was  to  proceed  by  sledge  to  Melville 
Island,  and  from  thence,  if  possible,  to  Beechy 
Island,  in  hopes  of  meeting  ships  and  sup¬ 
plies.  The  second  party,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Cresswell,  was  to  proceed  by  the 
Mackenzie  river  to  the  nearest  trading-sta¬ 
tion  ;  M’Clure  and  the  rest  were  to  stay  by 
the  ship.  The  15th  of  April,  1853,  was  the 
day  fixed  for  starting.  “  By  this  time  there 
was  much  sickness  on  board,  and  a  general 
gloom  prevailed.” 

On  the  night  of  the  5th  April,  M’Clure  made 
up  his  despatches  for  the  Admiralty ;  also 
a  letter  to  Sir  George  Back,  and  one  to  his 
only  sister,*  in  which  he  tells  her  how  they 
“  have  added  another  laurel  to  old  England’s 
name  and  glory,  and  a  memorable  event  to 
our  dear  little  Queen’s  reign.”  But  there  is 
no  egotism,  no  self-exaltation ;  only  he  hopes 
the  Admiralty  will  not  object  to  his  remain¬ 
ing,  as  he  wishes,  “  with  a  little  pardonable 
vanity,  to  bring  back  the  old  ship  as  a  trophy 
to  England,  if  it  were  possible.”  And  in  a 


*  Mrs.  ThomM  Edmond  Wright,  of  Dublin,  half- 
sister  to  Captain  M’Clure,  hie  mother  having  been 
married  a  second  time  to  the  late  Captain  Morphy 
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letter  to  bis  old  shipmate  and  much-beloved 
commander,  Sir  George  Back,  written  at  the 
same  time,  the  only  personal  favor  he  ex¬ 
presses  a  desire  for  is,  that,  in  the  event  of 
promotion,  his  commission  should  be  anteda- 
dated  to  October  the  26th,  1850,  the  day  of 
the  discovery  of  the  passage.  M’Clure  had 
thus  uttered  his  last  words  to  bis  friend,  his 
sister,  and  his  country,  and  then  he  calmly 
faced  the  future.  To  the  Admiralty  he 
writes:  “If  no  tidings  of  me  are  heard  next 
year  at  Port  Leopold,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  some  fatal  catastrophe  has  happened ; 
either  we  have  been  carried  into  the  polar 
sea,  or  smashed  in  Barrow’s  Straits.  In  that 
case,  let  no  ship  proceed  for  our  relief,  for 
we  must  all  have  perished  from  starvation  ; 
let  no  lives  be  risked  in  quest  of  those  who  will 
then  be  no  more."  There  is  courage  to  meet 
any  fate,  but  no  word  of  despair. 

Sir  Roderick  Murcheson,  in  his  place  as 
President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
said,  speaking  of  the  tone  of  these  letters  to 
the  Admiralty  :  “  Since  Captain  Cook,  no 
officer  has  written  despatches  that  will  be 
more  indelibly  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
Englishmen.”  But,  even  then,  while  writing 
these  calm,  noble  words,  relief  was  approach¬ 
ing — relief  so  unexpected,  that  when  it  ar¬ 
rived,  the  bewildered  crew  could  hiydly 
credit  their  senses.  Three  dreary  winters  of 
silent  abandonment — three  years  in  which 
they  were  as  much  severed  from  humanity  as 
if  they  were  dead,  and  now  from  their  ice- 
grave  they  are  aroused  by  the  sound  of  friend¬ 
ly  human  voices,  and  friendly  hands  are  there 
to  greet  them.  It  was  a  resurrection  from 
de.ith  to  life. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Captain  Kel- 
lett,  in  parting  from  M’Clure  in  1850,  re¬ 
turned  to  England.  Shortly  after,  he  was 
sent  out  again,  in  command  of  the  Resolute, 
to  proceed  by  the  Atlantic  to  Melville  Island. 
On  arriving  there,  be  found,  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  the  notice  left  by  M’Clure  in  April, 
1851,  with  a  despatch  also,  from  which  he 
learned  that  the  Polar  Sea  had  been  tra¬ 
versed,  the  Passage  discovered,  and  that  his 
friend,  who  had  accomplished  all,  was  now 
within  a  sledge-journey  of  him,  in  danger  of 
starvation.  As  soon  as  practicable,  therefore, 
a  sledge-party,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Pirn,  of  the  Resolute,  was  despatched  to  the 
frozen  ship  in  “  the  Bay  of  Mercy.” 

On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  April,  M’Clure,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  closed  his  despatches  and 
letters,  to  be  intrusted  to  the  travelling-par¬ 
ties,  and  consigned  himself  to  another  year  of 
peril  and  privation  in  the  ice.  No  hope  of 


relief  from  any  thing  human.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  came,  the  6th  of  April,  and  the  horizon 
seemed  desolate  as  ever ;  but  suddenly  the 
cry  overhead  was  heard,  “A  travelling- party 
in  sight.”  No  one  could  believe  it — “things 
were  too  bad  for  that and  yet  that  it  should 
be  true  appeared  possible.  The  cry  was  raised 
again.  Men  and  officers  rushed  on  deck, 
when  they  saw  a  man  running  across  the 
snow  towards  them. 

“Imagine,  if  you  can,”  says  M’Clure,  in  a 
private  letter,  “  a  whole  crew  vegetating  in  a 
huge  catacomb,  supposing  themselves  cut  off 
from  the  world,  and  not  a  civilized  being 
within  two  thousand  miles ;  when  suddenly 
an  apparition  is  observed  close  to  the  vessel 
— one  solitary  stranger,  (for  his  companions 
.were  hidden  by  the  ice,)  black  as  Erebus,  ap¬ 
proaching  rapidly,  occasionally  showing  ges¬ 
ticulations  of  friendship,  similar  to  the  Esqui¬ 
maux.  My  surprise — I  may  add  dismay — 
was  beyond  description  ;  I  paused  in  my  ad¬ 
vance  to  meet  him,  doubting  if  he  were  not  a 
denizen  of  the  other  world.’’  To  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Who  are  you,  and  w  here  are  you  come 
from  ?”  uttered  by  M’Clure,  the  new-comer, 
quite  beside  himself,  stammered  out :  “  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Pirn,  Herald ;  Captain  Kellett.”  This 
was  the  more  inexplicable  to  M’Clure,  as 
Captain  Kellett  was  the  last  person  he  had 
shaken  bands  with  at  Behring’s  Straits. 
“  However,  my  surprise  lasted  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  The  apparition  was  really  found  to  be 
tlesh  and  blood.  To  rush  at  and  seize  him 
by  the  hand  was  but  the  first  gush  of  feel¬ 
ing  ;  language  was  denied — the  heart  was 
too  full  for  the  tongue  to  articulate.  As  this 
black  stranger  informed  us  that  assistance 
was  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the 
crew  flew  up  the  hatches  ;  the  sick  forgot 
their  maladies,  the  healthy  their  desponden¬ 
cy.  Ail  was  now  life  and  delight;  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  whole  crew  were  changed.  I  may 
go  on  writing,  but  can  never  convey  the  most 
faint  idea  of  the  scene.  I  can  only  say,  faircy 
the  dead  raised  to  life ;  try  to  impress  your 
mind  with  such  a  picture.  I  need  say  no 
more.”* 

“  Hours  after,  the  men  might  be  seen  talk¬ 
ing,  two  or  three  together.  Many  among 
them  seemed  alive  to  the  goodness  of  an 
ever-watchful  Providence ;  but  still  their 
minds  did  not  appear  fully  to  grasp  the  ex¬ 
traordinary,  almost  miraculous  change  in  their 
circumstances.  On  the  morrow,  the  best 
the  ship  .afforded  was  dealt  out  to  the  crew, 
to  make  themselves  as  merry  as  they  could. 


*  Extract  from  a  private  letter  of  Capt  M’Clure. 
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The  day  following,  Captain  M’Clure  and 
Lieutenant  Pina  left  for  Melville  Island,  after 
arranging  for  Lieutenant  Cresswell  to  follow 
with  the  most  sickly  part  of  the  ship’s  com¬ 
pany.  In  this  interval  two  deaths  occurred; 
making  three  within  a  few  days  who  had 
sunk  under  their  protracted  privations,”* 

Captain  Kellett,  in  a  private  letter,  thus 
describes  the  meeting  at  Melville  Island : 
“This  is  really  a  red-letter  day  in  our  voy¬ 
age,  and  should  be  kept  as  a  holiday  by  our 
heirs  and  successors  for  ever.  At  nine  o’clock 
of  this  day  our  look-out  man  announced  a 
party  coming.  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings 
when  told  that  Captain  M’Clure  was  amongst 
them.  I  was  not  long  in  reaching  him  and 
givirig  him  many  hearty  shakes ;  no  purer 
were  ever  given  by  two  men  in  this  world. 
M’Clure  looks  well,  but  is  half-starved.” 
And  M’Clure,  describing  the  same  meeting 
in  a  letter,  says:  “The  19th  of  April,  ever 
to  be  kept  as  memorable,  I  arrived  on  board 
the  Resolute,  being  met  a  short  distance  from 
the  ship  by  her  most  kind-hearted,  e.xcellent 
captain,  whose  cordial  embrace  and  welcome 
assured  me  that  deep  feeling  and  sincerity 
were  there.  Here  I  still  remain,  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  true  Irish  hospitality  ;  I  need  not 
tell  you,  the  reception  given  me  by  our  pre¬ 
server  has  amply  compensated  for  our  depri¬ 
vations  and  miseries.” 

It  is  singular  that  these  two  gallant  ofli- 
cers,  who  thus  met,  one  from  the  east,  the 
other  from  the  west,  upon  Melville  Island, 
(henceforth  immortalized  by  the  meeting,) 
are  not  only  Irishmen,  but  from  the  same 
town.  Wexford  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
birthplace  both  of  Captain  Kellett  and  Cap¬ 
tain  M'Clure. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  Lieutenant  Cresswell 
reached  Melville  Island,  with  his  invalided 
party,  consisting  of  Mr.  Wynuielt,  the  mate. 
Surgeon  Piers,  the  interpreter,  and  twenty- 
four  seamen.  Of  these  all  were  in  bad 
health  except  the  interpreter,  Mr.  Wynniett 
had  suffered  severely  from  the  protracted 
hard^ips ;  and  one  of  the  men  had  becofne 
entirely  imbecile,  though  otherwise  in  good 
health.  It  was  a  painful  and  difficult  task 
for  Lieut.  Cresswell  to  convey  such  a  party 
one  hundred  and  aeventy  miles  over  the  ice, 
the  weather  gloomy,  the  men  so  enfeebled 
that  two  were  required  to  do  the  work  of 
one ;  and  the  difficulty  of  dragging  the 
sledges  over  high  masses  of  ice  so  great,  that 
the  men  sometimes  fell  down  from  weaiiness ; 
but  no  death,  no  accident  even,  happened. 

*  “Personal  Narrative’’  of  Lientenant  CreeewelL 


In  sixteen  days  they  reached  their  destina¬ 
tion  safely.  All  honor  be  to  the  brave  young 
officer,  Lieutenant  Cresswell,  who  had  the 
guidance  of  this  arduous  enterprise,  and  ac¬ 
complished  it  so  admirably  ! 

The  next  day  Captain  M’Clure  returned 
to  the  Investigator ;  Captain  Kellett,  as  senior 
officer,  having  determined  that  if  twenty 
ablebodied  men  volunteered  to  remain  with 
Captain  M’Clure,  that  dauntless  officer  should 
be  at  liberty  to  sUy  by  his  ship,  and  attempt 
to  bring  her  through,  should  the  season  ren¬ 
der  it  possible.*  The  twenty  brave-hearted 
men  were  found,  and  from  that  period  up  to 
the  present  time  they  and  Captain  M’Clure 
have  remained  in  their  frozen  prison  in  the 
Bay  of  Mercy. 

Lieutenant  Cresswell  travelled  on  to  Beechy 
•Island,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles, 
intrusted  with  Captain  M’Clure’s  despatches. 
Captain  Pullen,  with  the  North  Star,  was 
there.  Great  was  the  excitement  at  the  mar¬ 
vellous  tidings.  Lieutenant  Bellot,  amongst 
others,  the  gallant  but  ill-fated  French  offi¬ 
cer,  had  such  an  intense  enthusiasm  about 
the  north-west  passage,  that  he  was  heard 
to  declare,  that  to  have  been  a  partaker  in 
that  glorious  success,  he  would  willingly 
have  laid  down  his  life.f  At  his  own  request, 
Captain  Pullen  intrusted  him  with  the  ori¬ 
ginal  despatches  to  convey  to  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  up  in  Wellington  Channel.  The  ice 
being  heavy,  of  course  it  was  a  sledge  expe¬ 
dition.  Five  days  after  the  party  set  out. 
Lieutenant  Bellot  was  standing  with  two 
men  on  a  mass  of  ice,  when  it  suddenly 
broke  off  from  the  main  pack,  and  drifted 
away  with  them  out  of  sight.  Six  hours 
after,  the  two  men  returned .  They  had 
saved  themselves  and  also  the  despatches, 
but  the  unfortunate  young  officer  was  seen 
no  rooie.  On  the  8ih  of  August,  Captain 
Ingletield,  in  the  Phoenix,  arrived  at  Beechy 
Island,  and  the  despatches  being  of  such 
vast  importance,  it  wjis  thought  advisable 
that  Captiin  Ingle6el  1  should  immediately 
return  to  England,  and  convey  Lieutenant 
Gurney  Cresswell,  the  bearer  of  them.  The 
night  before  they  sailed,  the  Bredaibnne 
transport,  under  command  of  Captain  Ingle- 
held,  was  struck  by  the  ice,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  went  down,  and  was  totally  lost, 
the  crew  having  just  time  to  save  themselves. 

On  the  2l8t  of  August,  1853,  Lieutenant 
Cresswell  sailed  in  the  Phoenix  for  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  less  than  six  weeks. 
“At  five  o’clock  on  Friday  morning,  the  7th 

*  LienUnant  CrewweU’s  *’  Narrmtive.’’  f  IM. 
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of  October,  Mr.  Barrow,  of  the  Admiralty, 
was  awakened  from  his  sleep  to  hear  the 
startling  intelligence,  that  the  life-long  object 
of  his  father,  the  late  Sir  John  Barrow,  was 
accomplished,  and  the  North-west  Passage 
made;  Lieutenant  Gurney  Cresswell,*  the 
grandson  of  the  good  and  gifted  Elizabeth 
IVy,  having  the  singular  good-fortune  to  be 
the  first  who  entered  the  Polar  Sea  by  Behr¬ 
ing’s  Straits  and  returned  to  England  by 
Baffin’s  Bay.” 

Let  us  now  cast  back  one  glance  from  the 
triumphs  of  Captain  M‘Clure  to  his  present 
position.  Four  years  of  his  life  passed,  in 
the  very  prime  of  life,  in  the  horrible  mono¬ 
tony  of  that  frozen  region,  and  a  fifth  year 
commencing — God  only  knows  whether  it 
will  send  him  release.  People  talk  lightly 
of  three  or  four  years  in  the  ice.  Have 
they  ever  thought  what  it  means? — The 
destitution  of  all  that  can  interest  man.  Offi¬ 
cers  do  not  talk  of  these  things  in  their  de¬ 
spatches;  but  let  us  hear  Sir  John  Ross;  let 
us  hear  the  cry  of  at  least  one  human  heart 
coming  up  from  the  ice-grave  of  all  life; 

“  Let  no  one  suppose,”  he  says,  “  that  we 
had  not  felt  all  this — the  eternal  wearisome 
iteration  of  registers,  and  winds,  and  tides, 
and  ice,  during  months  and  years,  though  I 
have  passed  it  by  as  if  we  never  felt  it. 
There  were  evils  of  cold,  evils  of  hunger, 
evils  of  toil ;  and  though  we  did  not  die,  or 
lose  our  limbs,  as  men  have  done  in  those 
lands,  had  we  not  undergone  anxiety  and 
care,  the  sufferings  of  disappointed  hope, 
and,  more  than  all,  those  longings  after  our 
far-distant  friends  and  native  land,  whom  we 
might  never  again  see  ?  Yet  there  was  a 
pain  beyond  all  this:  we  were  weary  for 
want  of  occupation,  for  want  of  variety,  for 
want  of  the  means  of  mental  exertion,  for 
want  of  thought,  and — why  should  1  not 
say  it  ? — for  want  of  society.  To  day  was 
as  yesterday ;  and  as  to-day,  so  would  be 

•  To  the  surprise  of  every  one.  Commander  In- 1 
glefield  was  immediately  promoted  to  poet  rank — 
we  suppose  for  having  had  the  honor  of  bringing 
home  Lieutenant  Cresswell  and  the  despatches,  for 
he  effected  nothing  else  that  we  know  of ;  but  up  to 
the  present  date  Lieutenant  CreMtcell  ha*  received  no 
promotion.  And  as  Commander  Inglefield  was  ga¬ 
zetted  as  post-captain  on  the  same  day  with  Com¬ 
mander  M'Clure,  no  one  can  imagine  that  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  North  west  Passage  has  yet  received 
any  acknowledgment  of  his  services  from  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  ;  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  on  his 
return.  Parliament  will  decree  Captain  M'Clure  the 
thirty  thousand  pounds  which  a  hundred  years  ago 
was  awarded  by  the  country  to  the  successful  disco¬ 
verer,  with  proportionate  rewards,  as  then  fixed,  to 
each  of  the  subordinate  officers. 


to-morrow.  With  a  sea  around  us  impracti¬ 
cably  frozen,  one  would  wish  to  sleep  the 
winter  through  like  the  dormouf^e ;  but  to  be 
ever  awake,  wanting  to  rise  and  become  act¬ 
ive,  yet  ever  to  find  that  all  nature  was  still 
asleep,  and  that  we  had  nothing  more  to  do 
but  wish,  and  groan,  and  hope  as  best  we 
might!  .  .  .  Who  more  than  I,”  he 

continues,  “  has  admired  the  glaciers  of  the 
north,  sailing  from  the  pole  before  the  wind 
and  the  gale,  fioating*  along  the  ocean  like 
castles,  and  towers,  and  mountains,  gorgeous 
in  coloring  and  magnificent  in  form  ?  And 
have  not  I,  too,  sought  amid  the  crashing 
and  thundering  roar  of  a  sea  of  moving 
mountains  for  the  sublime,  and  felt  that  na¬ 
ture  could  do  no  more  ?  In  all  this  there 
has  been  beauty,  horror,  danger ;  every  thing 
that  could  excite,  that  would  have  excited  a 
poet  to  the  verge  of  madness ;  but  to  see, 
to  have  seen  ice  and  snow  during  all  the 
months  of  a  year — uninterrupted  and  unceas¬ 
ing  ice  and  snow  during  all  the  months  of 
four  years — this  it  is  that  has  made  the  sight 
of  those  most  chilling  and  wearisome  objects 
an  evil  which  is  still  one  in  in;agination,  as  if 
the  remembrance  would  never  cease.  To  us 
the  sight  of  ice  was  a  plague,  a  vexation,  a 
torment,  an  evil,  a  matter  of  despair.  We 
hated  its  sight,  because  w'e  hated  its  effects 
and  every  idea  associated  with  it.  For  ten 
months  the  air  is  snow,  the  gale  is  snow,  the 
fog  snow,  the  breath  of  the  mouth  is  snow. 
Snow  is  on  our  hair,  our  dress,  our  eyelashes, 
around  us  and  over  us,  on  our  beds,  our 
dishes ;  when  our  huts  are  snow,  our  drink 
snow,  our  larders  snow,  our  salt  snow — the 
cold,  the  icy,  the  monotonous ;  and  when 
we  died,  our  shrouds,  and  coffins,  and  graves 
would  be  of  snow  likewise.” 

Yet  there  is  an  awful  beauty  in  these  re¬ 
gions,  even  though  associated  with  terror. 
Tlie  icebergs,  the  frost  giants  of  the  old 
sagas,  glittering  in  the  sunlight  as  if  they 
were  crowned  with  gems ;  glaciers  a  thousand 
feet  high,  green  as  emerald,  or  violet  with 
the  sun’s  last  rays;  cliffs  of  crimson  snow, 
and  an  azure  sky  above  so  clear  that  objects 
are  visible  a  hundred  miles  off ;  and  round 
the  horizon  sweeps  the  red  sun  in  an  endless 
summer  evening  of  three  months  long.  Then 
comes  the  three  months’  polar  night,  with  its 
stupendous  stillness,  when  all  nature  sinks  in 
torpor,  and  men’s  faces  grow  ghastly  in  the 
darkness,  and  the  silence  is  only  broken  by 
the  crash  of  an  iceberg,  and  the  stars  burn 
fiery  red  in  the  black  heaven,  and  on  every 
side  is  an  infinite  nur-de  glace,  through  which 
rise  masses  of  basalt,  like  the  uplifted 
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hands  of  drowning  men  ;  ”  while  above  cir¬ 
cles  the  magniGcent  polar  moon,  for  days 
and  weeks  without  setting,  and  over  all 
shines  the  cold  beautiful  light  of  the  aurora, 
which  vivifies  nothing,  animates  nothing,  and 
leaves  nature  still  and  icy  as  before.  Ten 
months  the  waters  are  ice,  the  land  snow, 
and  the  stillness  of  death  reigns  everywhere. 

Humboldt  says,  that  “dangers  exalt  the 
poetry  of  life,”  but  not  dangers  that  must 
be  met  only  with  passive,  helpless  endurance. 
A  commander  in  the  Arctic  regions  must  not 
only  be  a  hero  himself,  but  able  to  make  all 
around  him  heroes  ;  and  in  this  frozen  torpor 
of  existence,  how  difficult  to  preserve  his 
own  energy,  enthusiasm,  heroic  purpose,  and 
sanguine  hopes,  all  unchilled  !  Yet  this 
M'Clure  has  accomplished  both  for  himself 
and  the  courageous  men  with  him.  We 
have,  indeed,  but  to  look  at  his  portrait  to 
see  how  a  brave  and  beautiful  human  nature 
is  expressed  in  the  noble  brow,  fine-cut  lip, 
and  clear,  deep  eye.  In  the  very  carriage 
of  the  head,  one  can  trace  the  frank,  bold 
spirit  of  the  man.  His  success  was  not 
the  result  of  chance ;  the  heroism  was  in 
the  purpose.  He  would  listen  to  no  recall ; 
flung  himself  upon  fate  with  the  audacity  of 
genius:  and  even  if  death  is  to  come,  he 
says,  calmly,  “  Let  no  life  be  risked  to  res¬ 
cue  mine.”  Thank  God  he  is  Irish.  His 
heroism  is  his  country’s  glory.  In  estimat¬ 
ing  what  he  has  accomplished,  let  us  remera- 
b<.‘r  that  he  alone  has  filled*  up  the  blank 
between  Behring’s  Straits  and  Melville  Island 
— he  was  the  first  that  ever  burst  into  that 
silent  sea ;  and  that  now,  with  a  chart  to 
guide  them,  the  hazard  to  human  life  in  this 
dangerous  ocean  is  infinitely  lessened.  The 
discovery  has  also  aided  the  solution  of 
many  scientific  and  geographical  problems. 
He  has  ended  for  ever  the  romantic  theory  of 
an  open  polar  sea  by  showing  that  the  Polar 
Sea  never  clears;  and  while  he  has  set  at 
rest  the  question  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
proved  the  existence  of  a  north-west  passage, 
he  has  also  demonstrated,  that  if  a  commu¬ 
nication  between  India  and  England  by  the 
Polar  Ocean  be  tried  at  all,  it  must  be  by 
the  north-east,  as  he  himself  effected  it,  as 
the  winds  and  tides  set  in  from  the  west  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  driving  the  whole 
polar  ice  in  the  face  of  any  ship  advancing 
from  the  Atlantic. 

If,  however,  modern  science,  with  all  its 
new  appliances  of  steam,  screw  -  propellers, 
gutta  pereba  boats,  provisions  that  keep  ad 
infinitum,  and  even  glycerine  for  a  preventive 
against  frost-wounds,  should  make  men  con¬ 


tent  to  dare  the  northern  passage,  the  chart 
is  now  clear :  all  that  can  be  known  of  the 
route  to  Asia  is  laid  down.  Depots  might 
be  formed  at  Baring’s  and  Melville  Islands ; 
and  while  one  caravan  traversed  the  burning 
desert  eastward  to  India,  another  through 
the  ice  of  the  polar  steppes  might  proceed 
westward  to  the  same  destination.  All  along 
the  route,  tribes  of  human  creatures  exist, 
intelligent  and  teachable ;  and  wherever  man 
is,  his  brother  man  should  deem  it  no  un¬ 
worthy  task  to  biing  him  within  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  a  Christianized  humanity.  All  pro¬ 
gress  is  a  divine  thing,  inspired,  guided, 
directed  by  a  wise  Providence ;  and  the  lone 
ship  of  the  Bay  of  Mercy  has  not  been  led 
through  the  frozen  sea  without  some  purpose 
by  which  humanity  may  be  bettered. 

With  regard  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  all 
evidence  tends  to  prove  that  he  must  have 
p;issed  up  W’eliington  Channel  with  his  ships, 
out  into  the  open  sea  beyond,  where  none  as 
yet  have  been  able  to  follow  him.  Mournful, 
most  mournful,  the  desolate  fate,  the  desohite 
death  of  that  brave  old  man  —  out  in  the 
desert  icy  plain,  far  away  from  all  human 
aid ;  for  though  death  stands  face  to  face 
with  every  Arctic  navigator  each  moment  of 
his  perilous  progress,  and  many  men  have 
been  laid  there  in  their  snowy  graves,  yet 
the  mystery  that  hangs  over  the  death  of 
these  men  is  what  makes  the  thought  of  it 
so  darkly  terrible.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  human  beings  disappear,  and  make  no 
sign — not  a  line  of  writing,  not  a  fragment 
of  the  stores,  not  a  spar  of  the  ships  ever 
found.  The  whole  history  of  Arctic  naviga¬ 
tion  presents  no  parallel  to  such  a  catas¬ 
trophe. 

’I'hank  God  our  brave  countryman  has 
been  preserved  from  so  awful  a  late !  His 
dangers  are  now  comparatively  over.  Should 
he  not  be  able  to  bring  his  ship  home  through 
Barrow’s  Straits,  she  is  to  be  converted  into 
a  store-ship,  and  Captain  M’Clure  will  return 
to  England  in  the  Resolute;  but  we  trust 
the  guiding  Providence  which  has  favored 
him  so  far  will  yet  permit  the  crowning 
achievement.  Since  Drake  brought  the  Gold¬ 
en  Hind  to  England,  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
dined  on  board  with  the  gallant  admiral,  no 
ship  with  such  a  history  as  the  Investigator 
ever  anchored  in  the  Thames.* 


*  Since  going  to  prete  we  have  learned  that  the 
preeent  position  of  Captain  M’Clure’s  ship  leaves 
little  hope  of  its  ultimate  preeervation.  By  the 
pressure  of  two  icebern  it  has  been  lifted  up,  and 
now  remains  suspended  thirty  feet  above  sea  level, 
fixed,  as  if  in  a  vice,  between  these  stupendous  ice 
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We  cannot  conclude  without  noticing,  as 
a  most  strange  and  singular  coincidence,  that 
there  exists  a  legend  in  ancient  Irish  history 
which  seems  to  refer  to  our  illustrious  coun¬ 
tryman  with  all  the  distinctness  of  prophecy. 
His  name  is  identical  with  Manannan  Mac 
Jjir,  the  sea-god  of  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of 
Man;  and  this  god  is  now  usually  called 
Macnasan  Mac  Clcrb,  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  where  they  tell  many  stories 
of  him,  and  assert  that  he  will  one  day  achieve 
a  great  feat,  which  will  redound  to  the  ghry 
of  Ireland*  The  most  probable  account  of 
this  sea-god  which  has  descended  to  us,  is 
contained  in  King  Corraac’s  “  G  lossary”  as 
follows;  “Manannan  Mac  Lir  (now  Mac  Lur) 
was  a  famous  merchant,  who  dwelt  in  the 
Isle  of  Man.  He  was  the  greatest  navigator- 
of  the  western  part  of  the  world,  and  used 
to  presage  good  or  bad  weather  from  his 
observations  of  the  heavens,  and  from  the 
changes  of  the  moon.  Wherefore  the  Irish 

iDMees.  Lieutenant  Creaswell,  with  generous  de¬ 
votion,  ha*,  we  understand,  solicited  leave  from  the 
Admiralty  to  go  out  again  to  the  Bay  of  Mercy, 
with  a  relief- ehip,  for  the  service  of  hi*  heroic 
commander. 

*  The  learned  and  distinguished  Dr.  John 
O’Donovan  sUted  thi*  tradition  in  1834,  when 
treating  of  the  wave*  of  Lough  Foyle,  on  the  Derry 
side.  • 


[May, 

and  Britons  gave  him  the  title  of  God  of  the 
Sea ;  they  also  called  him  Mac  Lir,  ( Son  of 
the  Sea;)  and  from  him  the  Isle  of  Man  had 
its  name.” 

In  the  “  Ogygia,”  the  merchant’s  name  is 
stated  to  have  been  Orbsen,  surnamcd  Mac 
Lir,  and  from  him  Lough  Orbsen,  now  cor¬ 
ruptly  called  Lough  Corrib,  derives  its  name. 
This  Manannan  Mac  Lir  was  one  of  those 
Carthaginian  merchants  who  are  said  to  have 
visited  this  part  of  the  world  at  an  early 
period,  and  he  is  stated  to  have  made  the 
Isle  of  Man  his  principal  residence  and  de¬ 
posit.*  The  very  locality  where  the  tradition 
is  still  current,  is  another  link  in  the  chain  of 
marvels.  The  father  of  Captain  M’Clure  was 
a  native  of  Londonderry ;  and  he  himself, 
when  returning  from  his  first  polar  voyage 
with  Sir  George  Back,  was  driven  by  a  tem¬ 
pest  on  the  Very  coast  which  his  ancestor, 
the  Mac  Lir  of  ancient  pagan  Ireland,  had 
rendered  celebrated  by  his  commercial  expe¬ 
ditions.  When  Ireland,  therefore,  welcomes 
Captain  M’Clure,  she  welcomes  back  her 
long  -  expected  hero  and  achiever  of  great 
deeds — 

The  Sox  of  the  Sea. 


•  See  “Description  of  West  Connaught,”  pp.  20, 
21,  published  for  the  Irish  Archieologieal  Society. 


From  Frazer’s  11  a  |r  a  t  i  n  a  . 

THE  PLURALITY  OF  WORLDS.* 


The  volume  before  us  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
serious  attempt  which  has  appeared  to  solve 
a  question  which  has  vexed  the  curiosity  of 
mankind  from  the  earliest  ages — whether  the 
hea’fenly  bodies  are,  like  our  earth,  the  abodes 
of  rational  and  accountable  creatures  ? 

As  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  sense  of 
sight,  however  exalted  by  the  aid  of  tele¬ 
scopes,  has  given  any  certain  or  even  pro¬ 
bable  indications  of  habitation  in  the  moon, 
our  nearest  neighbor,  and  of  course  far  less 
in  the  other  planets  ;  and  as  revelation  is  also 
absolutely  silent  on  this  point,  our  arguments, 
or  rather  inferences,  one  way  or  other,  are 


*  Of  the  Plurality  of  Worldt :  an  Setay.  Lon¬ 
don  :  John  W.  Parker  A  Son.  1854. 


drawn  entirely  from  analogy  or  indirect  evi¬ 
dence. 

It  is  curious  and  not  unimportant  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  pr'^ponderance  of  belief  in  all 
ages  has  been  in  favor  of  the  Plurality  of 
Worlds,  as  it  is  called,  and  that  not  merely 
amongst  poets  and  peasants,  but  amongst  phi¬ 
losophers  ;  not  merely  since  the  telescope  has 
revealed  in  the  planets  so  many  features  analo¬ 
gous  to  thoseof  our  globe,  buteven  whilst  they 
were  only  discerned  by  the  naked  eye  as  lumi¬ 
nous  points.  The  history  of  this  opinion  would 
be  a  curious  one,  but  our  author  has  scarcely  at 
all  touched  upon  it,  and  indeed,  as  we  think, 
prudently;  for  his  object  is  (notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  the  contrary  might  be  inferred  from 
the  title)  to  refute  the  opinion  that  the  pla- 
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nets  are  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings ;  to 
maintain  that  our  globe  possesses  the  singulsr 
prttlxgt  of  being  thus  peopled.  As,  on  a 
point  like  this — incapable  of  direct  proof,  and 
afifording  room  for  an  inOnity  of  conjectures — 
the  involuntary  prepossession  of  mankind  at 
large  might  almost  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  an  argument  of  some  weight,  our  author, 
we  say,  has  acted  wisely  for  his  object  in  not 
analyzing  the  history  of  opinions  on  the 
subject. 

Before  attempting  a  short  analysis  of  the 
work,  we  may  premise  that  it  is  anonymous, 
a  circumstance  occasioned  probably  by  a 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  author  as  to  the  re¬ 
ception  it  is  likely  to  meet  with,  especially  on 
the  part  of  the  important  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  who  are  likely  to  consider  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Dr.  Chalmers  as  one  not  easily  to  be 
set  aside,  whose  Astronomical  Discourses  con¬ 
tain  one  of  the  latest  and  certainly  most  pop¬ 
ular  arguments  in  favor  of  the  wide  diffusion 
of  intelligent  beings  over  the  creation  of  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  perhaps  unwilling 
to  incur  the  reproach  of  scientific  men,  who 
commonly  look  with  coldness,  or  something 
more,  on  attempts  to  engraft  speculations 
concerning  final  causes,  and  things  not  dis¬ 
coverable  by  reason  and  the  senses,  with  the 
well-ascertained  parts  of  natural  philosophy. 
On  these  points  we  find  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  in  the  preface: 

All  speculations  on  subjects  in  which  science 
and  religion  bear  upon  each  other  are  liable  to  one 
of  two  opposite  charges :  that  the  speculator  sets 
philosophy  and  religion  at  variance;  or  that  he 
warps  philosophy  into  a  conformity  with  religion. 
It  is  confidently  hoped  that  no  candid  reader  will 
bring  either  of  these  charges  against  the  present 

essay . It  may,  perhaps,  permitted  to  the 

author  to  say,  that  while  it  appears  to  him  that 
some  of  his  philosophical  conclusions  fall  in  very 
remarkably  with  certain  points  of  religious  doc¬ 
trine,  he  is  well  aware  that  philosophy  alone  can 
do  little  in  providing  man  with  the  consolations, 
hopes,  supports,  and  convictions  which  religion 
offers ;  and  he  acknowledges  it  as  a  ground  of 
deep  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  good  that  man 
is  not  left  to  philosophy  for  those  blessings,  but 
has  a  fuller  assurance  of  them  by  a  more  direct 
communication  from  him. 

The  tone  of  this  passage  is  maintained 
throughout  the  work.  It  is  written  in  a 
highly  reverential  spirit.  Many  persons  not 
unversed  in  scientific  matters  may  find  ad¬ 
missions  in  it  for  which  they  are  unprepared, 
and  the  author  manifests  his  determination  to 
accept  every  result  with  which  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  modern  science  have  increased  our 
knowledge  of  creation,  but  he  does  so  with 
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the  manly  conviction  of  an  enlightened  believ-  Xji 
er  that  truth  can  never  be  adverse  to  truth  ;  ^  ji 

and  that  if  a  momentary  opposition  appear 
between  our  readings  of  Scnpture  and  our  jri 
readings  in  the  book  of  CreaUon,  it  can  only  •  { 

be  due  to  our  imperfect  interpretation  of  the  ml 

one  or  of  the  other.  They  must  be  recon-  flj 

ciled,  not  by  a  peremptory  denial  of  the 
credibility  of  either,  but  be  treated  as  New- 
ton  treated  his  doubts  and  difficulties,  by  .'j  I 
waiting  patiently  till  more  light  is  gradually 
obtained — till  the  intricate  and  obscure  roll  .K 
on  which  are  written  the  dim  characters  of  jl 
the  past  and  of  the  unseen,  expands  under 
the  gentle  application  of  heat  and  moisture; 
prematurely  tom  open,  it  would  leave  in  our  ' 

violent  and  too  hasty  hands  but  a  black  heap 
of  charcoal  fragments. 

We  think  that  we  shall  best  convey  an 
idea  of  the  writer’s  argument  and  our  opi¬ 
nion  upon  it  by  arranging  it  in  a  somewhat  I 
different  order  from  what  we  find  in  the 
book.  We  shall  therefore  consider,  I  ' 

I.  The  argument  from  astronomy,  which 
in  the  naturiH  course  of  thought  must  evi¬ 
dently  precede  every  other.  It  is  only  right 
to  state,  however,  that  we  consider  it  as  the 
most  vulnerable  part  of  the  author’s  reason- 
‘•“g* 

II.  The  argument  from  geology. 

III.  'rhe  argument  from  zoology  and  the 

organic  sciences.  ^ 

IV.  'The  argument  a  y)riori,  from  the  na- 
ture  of  man  and  his  relation  to  the  Deity. 

I.  The  argument  derived  from  astronomy 
is  evidently  the  only  one  of  these  which  pre¬ 
tends  to  directness.  It  is  that  which  must 
have  weighed  with  the  mass  of  mankind  in 
all  ages  ;  it  is  also  that  which  we  might 
reasonably  expect  to  be  most  enhanced  by 
the  positive  discoveries  of  the  telescope.  If 
even  the  most  sanguine  speculator  can  never 
hope,  by  the  sense  of  sight  exalted  in  the  > 

highest  possible  degree  by  art,  himself  to  see  | 
the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  or  planets ;  if 
the  hope  be  only  a  degree  less  extravagant  , 

that  we  shall  one  day  distinguish  traces  of 
their  intelligent  handiwork ;  yet  a  striking  re-  I, 
semblance  between  our  earth  and  the  planets  ' 
in  form,  motion,  material,  and  furnishing, 
would  inevitably  suggest  the  probability  of  a 
completion  of  the  analocry  by  the  existence 
at  least  of  animated  if  not  of  rational  crea¬ 
tures.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  analogies 
were  wanting:  if  heavenly  bodies  should  be 
found  having  forms  wholly  unlike  the 
earth,  or  no  definite  external  form  at  all ; 
to  have  no  rotation  round  an  axis,  or  to 
describe  orbits  wholly  unlike  the  earth’s ;  or  . 
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to  be  the  sources  rather  than  the  recipients  of 
radiant  heat,  and  in  a  thousand  minor  details 
to  be  evidently  unlike  rather  than  similar  to 
our  globe,  any  argument  from  analogy  would 
fall  to  the  ground. 

Our  author  maintains  the  argument  from 
dissimilarity ;  whilst  previous  writers  have 
dwelt  upon  the  manifest  analogies  of  our 
earth  and  the  planets.  Amongst  the  latter. 
Dr.  Chalmers,  in  the  first  and  most  eloquent 
of  his  astronomical  discourses,  has  thus 
summed  up  the  direct  arguments  from  the 
telescope.  After  describing  the  obvious 
similarity  of  their  globular  figures,  their 
known  magnitudes,  and  analogous  motions  in 
space,  be  adds  : 

It  is  now  ascertained,  not  merely  that  all  of  them 
have  their  day  and  night,  and  that  all  of  them 
have  their  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  and  that  some 
of  them  have  their  moons  to  rule  their  night,  and 
allieviate  the  darkness  of  it ;  we  can  see  of  one, 
[the  moon,]  that  its  surface  rises  into  mountains 
and  stretches  into  valleys;  of  another,  [Venus,] 
that  it  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  wliich  may 
support  the  respiration  of  animals ;  of  a  third, 
[Jupiter,]  that  clouds  are  suspended  over  it  which 
may  minister  to  it  all  the  bloom  and  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  ;  and  of  a  fourth,  [Mars,]  that  a  white 
color  spreads  over  its  northern  regions  as  its  win¬ 
ter  advances,  and  that  on  the  approach  of  summer 
this  whiteness  is  dissipated,  giving  room  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  element  of  water  abounds  in  it,  that 
it  rises  by  evaporation  into  its  atmosphere,  that  it 
freezes  upon  application  of  cold,  that  it  is  precipi¬ 
tated  in  the  form  of  snow,  that  it  covers  the 
ground  with  a  fleecy  mantle  which  melts  away 
from  the  heat  of  a  more  vertical  sun ;  and  that 
other  worlds  bear  a  resemblance  to  our  own  in 
the  same  yearly  round  of  beneficent  and  interest¬ 
ing  changes. 

Our  limits  alone  prevent  us  from  quoting 
the  fine  passage  immediately  succeeding  the 
above,  in  which  the  author  expatiates  on  the 
possible  or  probable  optical  revelations  of  the 
improved  telescope.  On  this  point  we  admit 
with  regret,  that  the  telescope  gives  slow, 
uncertain,  and  often  indirect  information.  We 
have  not  merely  learned  next  to  nothing  as 
regards  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  pla¬ 
nets  during  more  than  thirty  years  since 
Chalmers  wrote;  but  even  Sir  William  Her- 
schel,  the  ablest  and  most  candid  of  those  who 
have  furnished  positive  evidence  on  this  most 
difficult  subject,  added  comparatively  little  to 
what  was  known  by  the  generation  immedi¬ 
ately  succeeding  the  invention  of  the  tele¬ 
scope.  Hevelius  and  the  Cassinis  observed 
with  a  degree  of  patience  and  skill  which 
made  up  in  some  measure  for  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  and  unwieldiuess  of  their  instruments. 


In  this  point  of  view,  then,  the  writer  of  1853 
has  few  facts  to  reason  upon  beyond  those 
known  to  the  writer  of  1817.  Yet  he  draws 
a  diametrically  opposite  conclusion.  Let  us 
see  upon  what  grounds.  We  select  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent. 

The  Moon  is  our  nearest  neighbor  by  far. 
Whilst  her  material  structure  evidently  resem¬ 
bles  to  a  certain  point  that  of  our  globe,  being 
diversified  by  mountains  of  about  the  same 
elevation  with  those  of  our  globe,  and  val¬ 
leys,  and  whilst  this  structure  has  a  wonder¬ 
ful  and  close  analogy  with  the  volcanic  re¬ 
gions  of  the  earth,  our  author  reasonably 
insists  on  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of 
astronomers,  that,  being  without  a  trace  of 
water  or  an  atmosphere,  the  moon  is  most 
likely  uninhabited.  The  large  spaces  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  earlier  writers  as  seas,  were 
already  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
mure  accurately  described  as  vast  dry  bot¬ 
toms,  and  they  are  probably  of  volcanic  ori¬ 
gin.  The  absence  of  moisture  may  also  be 
inferred  from  the  non-appearance  of  clouds, 
which,  in  the  case  of  our  earth,  must  render 
vast  regions  of  it  visible  only  by  glimpses  to 
a  spectator  at  the  moon,  if  such  there  are. 
The  absence  even  of  dry  air  to  any  great 
amount  is  rendered  probable  by  certain  purely 
astronomical  observations.  Of  the  other  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  inhabitation  of  the  moon  we 
make  less  account.  The  effects  of  change, 
whether  due  to  works  of  art,  or  the  tints  of 
vegetation  depending  on  the  season,  observa¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  us  not  to  be  sufficiently 
prolonged  or  systematic  to  give  us  any  cer¬ 
tainty  in  detecting.  The  changes  of  season 
in  the  moon  are  too  slight  and  frequent  (ow¬ 
ing  to  the  slight  obliquity  of  her  axis,  and  its 
not  retaining  its  parallelism  in  space)  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  sensible  effect ;  and  as  to  such  objects 
as  towns  and  cities,  we  must  recollect  that  as 
the  magnifying  power  of  telescopes  increases, 
the  light  requisite  to  distinguish  such  irregu¬ 
larities  from  the  surface  on  which  they  are 
placed,  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion  : 
and  the  presumption  always  is  that  the  co¬ 
lor  of  such  objects  will  be  nearly  that  of  the 
surface. 

Let  us  give,  however,  to  the*  probable  ab¬ 
sence  of  water  and  air  their  full  weight;  let 
us  conclude  against  the  habitableness  of  the 
moon.  But  if  such  be  good  as  a  negative  ar¬ 
gument,  it  is  also  good  as  a  positive  one.  If 
we  find  other  planets  where  water  and  air, 
evaporation  and  clouds  do  appear  to  exist, 
we  have  a  contrary  argument  provided  (as  it 
seems  to  us)  of  at  least  equal  force  as  regards 
the  general  question. 
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Now,  in  the  three  most  conspicuous  pla¬ 
nets,  Venus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter,  atmospheres 
have  been  detected,  and  in  some  of  them 
moving  cloud-like  masses,  such  as  the  belts 
of  Jupiter  are  supposed  to  be.  Tl.at  Venus 
and  Mars  are  uninhabited,  our  author  appears 
to  bring  forward  not  a  single  analogical  proof, 
except  from  a  previous  admission,  to  which 
he  endeavors  to  gain  the  reader’s  assent,  that 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  cannot  possibly  be  so.  But 
so  acute  a  reasoner  must  see  that  this  argu¬ 
ment  is  of  little  weight-:  for  the  proofs  he 
gives  of  the  desolation  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
arise  from  the  fact  that  their  condition  dif¬ 
fers  essentially  from  that  of  the  earth  in  the 
very  respects  (climate,  density,  size,  period  of 
rotation,  and  Vicissitude  of  season)  in  which 
Venus  and  Mars  much  more  closely  resemble 
it.  Now  the  esrth  we  know  to  be  an  inha¬ 
bited  planet ;  Jupiter,  we  suspect  to  be  unin¬ 
habited  ;  but  Venus  and  Mars  are  much  liker 
the  earth  (so  far  as  we  know)  than  to  Jupi¬ 
ter;  we  leave  the  reader  to  draw  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  fair  inference. 

Our  author  has,  however,  (it  seems  to  us,) 
concentrated  his  powers  of  argument  and  per¬ 
suasion  in  satisfying  us  that  Jupiter  is  not 
inhabited  by  any  other  than  at  most  marine 
animals  of  a  low  type;  and  we  must  own 
that  he  shows  so  great  ingenuity  that  we  find 
ourselves  almost  impelled,  more  by  the  appa¬ 
rent  earnestness  of  his  own  conviction  than 
by  any  one  of  his  arguments,  to  give  at  least 
a  tacit  submission  to  his  opinion.  As  the  pas¬ 
sages  are  somewhat  long,  we  can  afford  but  a 
few  extracts  : 

The  density  of  Jupiter,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
about  a  quarter  of  the  earth’s  density ;  less  than 
tiiat  of  any  of  the  stones  which  form  the  crust  of 
the  earth  ;  and  not  much  greater  than  the  density 
of  water.  Indeed,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the 
density  of  Jupiter  is  not  greater  than  it  would  be 
if  his  entire  globe  were  composed  of  water,  mak¬ 
ing  alK»wance  for  the  compression  which  the  inte¬ 
rior  parts  would  suffer  by  the  pressure  of  those 
parts  superincumbent.  We  might,  therefore,  offer 
it  as  a  conjecture  not  quite  arbitrary,  that  Jupiter 
is  a  mere  sphere  of  water. 

After  confirming  this  conjecture  by  the  co¬ 
incidence  between  Jupiter’s  oblateness  and 
the  period  of  his  rotation,  and  by  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Belts,  conjectured  by  almost 
all  astronomers  to  arise  from  lines  of  cloud, 
alternating  with  tracts  comparatively  clear, 
and  having  their  direction  determined  by  cur¬ 
rents  analogous  to  our  trade-winds;”  after  cit¬ 
ing  also  the  admitted  fact  that  bodies  are 
two  and  a  half  times  heavier  at  J  upiter’s  sur¬ 
face  than  at  the  earth’s,  and  thence  inferring 


that  “  such  an  increase  of  gravity  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  present  constitution  and 
life  of  the  larger  terrestrial  animals,”  our  au¬ 
thor  thus  proceeds : 

Taking  into  account,  then,  these  circumstances 
in  Jupiter's  state; — his  (protehly)  bottomless  wa¬ 
ters  ;  his  light  (if  any)  solid  materials ;  the  strong 
hand  with  which  gravity  presses  down  such  mate¬ 
rials  as  there  arc ;  the  small  amount  of  light  and 
heat  which  reaches  him  at  five  times  the  earth’s 
distance  from  the  sun — what  kind  of  inhabitants 
shall  we  be  led  to  assign  to  him  ?  Can  they  have 
skeletons  where  no  substance  so  dense  as  bone  is 
found,  at  least  in  large  masses  ?  It  would  not  seem 
probable.  And  it  would  seem  they  must  be  dwell¬ 
ers  in  the  waters;  for  against  the  existence  there 
of  solid  land  we  have  much  evidence.  They  most, 
with  so  little  of  light  and  heat,  have  a  low  degree 
of  vitality.  They  must,  then,  it  would  .‘■cem,  be 
cartilaginous  and  glutinous  masses,  peopling  the 
waters  with  minute  forms — perhaps  also  with 
floating  monsters;  for  the  weight  of  a  bulky  crea¬ 
ture  floating  in  the  fluid  would  be  much  more  ea¬ 
sily  sustained  than  on  solid  ground.  If  we  are  re¬ 
solved  to  have  such  a  population,  and  they  shall 
live  by  food,  we  must  suppose  that  the  waters 
contain  at  least  so  mucli  solid  matter  as  is  requi¬ 
site  for  the  sustenance  of  the  lowest  classes  ;  for 
the  higher  classes  of  animals  will  probably  find 
their  food  in  consuming  the  lower.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  advocates  of  peopled  worlds  will  think 
such  a  population  as  this  worth  contending  for ; 
but  I  think  the  only  doubt  can  be  between  such  a 
population  and  none.  If  Jupiter  be  a  mere  mass 
of  water,  with  perhaps  a  few  cinders  at  the  cen¬ 
tre,  and  an  envelope  of  clouds  around  it,  it  seems 
very  possible  that  he  may  not  be  the  scat  of  life  at 
all.  But  if  life  be  there,  it  does  not  seem  in  any 
way  likely  that  the  living  things  can  be  any  higher 
in  the  scale  of  being  than  such  boneless,  watery, 
pulpy  creatures  as  I  have  imagined. 

Alas  for  the  imagined  seat  of  higher  intel¬ 
ligences  !  alas  for  the  glories  of  the  most  ma¬ 
jestic  planet  of  our  heavens !  the  stern  will  of 
the  ruthless  destroyer  has  dissipated  with  no 
sparing  hand  the  threads  on  which  we  hung 
the  net- work  of  our  imtigery.  No  unsenti¬ 
mental  housemaid  ever  made  with  relentless 
broom  a  cleaner  sweep  of  a  geometrical  cob¬ 
web  ! 

Whilst  we  cannot  consign  this  noble  planet 
to  the  domination  of  giant  polyps  and  titanic 
starfish  without  a  slight  remonstrance  which 
we  consign  to  the  obscurity  of  a  note,*  we 

*  In  SMuming  Jupiter  to  be  a  mass  of  water  on 
account  of  his  lower  density,  and  a  certain  approxi- 
maUon  to  the  density  of  water  under  compression, 
our  author  seems  to  leave  out  of  account  the  fact 
that  Satom  u  much  lees  dense  still,  (as  light  as  cork,) 
leaving  us  devoid  of  any  such  analogy,  and  leaving 
us  the  alternative  of  supposing  the  matter  to  be 
solid,  but  with  a  porous  or  cavernous  structure,  or 
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only  here  add  that  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Nep-  I 
tune  are  condemned  to  the  same  watery  fate  I 
with  Jupiter,  and  are  tenanted  by  like  crea-  i 
tures.  We  will  not  stop  to  discuss  the  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  discs  of  those  planets  lighter 
than  water  are  mere  gaseous  envelopes  or 
atmospheres  surrounding  a  smaller  watery 
nucleus.  Our  author  thus  sums  up  his  infer¬ 
ences  concerning  the  solar  system  : 

.  .  .  All  these  phenomena  concur  in  mak¬ 

ing  it  appear  probable  that  the  earth  is  placed  in 
that  region  of  the  solar  system  in  which  the  pla¬ 
net-forming  powers  are  most  vigorous  and  potent 
— between  the  region  of  permanent  nebulous  va¬ 
por*  and  the  region  of  mere  shreds  and  specks  of 
planetary  matter,  such  as  are  the  satellites  and 
the  planetoids  I  group.  And  from  these  views, 
tioally,  it  follows  that  the  earth  is  really  the  largest 
planetary  body  in  the  solar  system.  [Can  we  ad¬ 
mit  this  ?]  The  vast  globes  of  Jupiter  and  Satum, 
Uranus  and  Neptune,  which  roll  far  above  her,  are 
still  only  huge  masses  of  cloud  and  vapor,  water 
and  air.  .  .  .  This  region  only  is  lit  to  be  a 
domestic  hearth,  a  seat  of  habitation  ;  and  in  this 
region  is  placed  the  largest  solid  globe  of  our  sys¬ 
tem;  and  on  this  globe,  by  a  series  of  creative 
operations  entirely  difil-rent  from  any  of  those 
which  separated  the  solid  from  the  vaporous,  the 
cold  from  the  hot,  the  moist  from  the  dry,  have 
been  established  in  succession,  plants,  animals, 
and  man. 

Two  of  the  longest  chapters  in  the  work 


a  fluid  lighter  than  water,  such  as  is  in  no  case  found 
except  in  minute  quantities,  and  then,  we  believe, 
always  derived  from  organic  bodies  on  the  earth’s 
snrface.  Of  these  two  suppositions,  the  former  seems 
natural  and  consistent,  the  latter  forced  and  impro¬ 
bable.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  which  creation 
shows  more  boundless  resources  than  in  giving  va¬ 
ried  texture  to  the  same  solid  ingredienta  A  fluid 
sphere  also  has,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  greater 
tendency  to  be  rendered  dense  by  the  pressure  of  its 
parts  than  a  solid  one,  whose  rigidity  opposes  sn 
additional  force  to  compression  bwdes  its  elasticity. 
Let  ns  admit  that  the  ^Its  of  Jupiter  prove  an  at¬ 
mosphere  and  clouds;  this  only  implies  a  terraque- 
out  globe  like  our  own. 

But  our  author  seems  himself  to  have  perceived 
an  obvious  diflSculty  to  his  theory  of  Jupiter  after  he 
had  completed  it,  and  adds  his  defence  in  a  note.  It 
will  be  seen  that  all  the  reasoning  as  to  Jupiter  and 
his  inhabitants  infers  that  his  mass  is  Jlutd  water. 
Bat  how  shall  water  remain  fluid  in  a  climate  so 
intolerably  severe  that  the  author  persuades  ns  that 
it  is  wholly  incapable  of  sustaining  beings  poBseso 
ing  the  viulity  of  man,  or  even  the  higher  orders 
of  Drutes  I  The  water  then  must  be  tee.  If  so,  what 
becomes  of  our  polyps  and  marine  monstersf  And  as 
ice,  a  tolerably  haro,  brittle  solid,  (notwithstanding 
the  plasticity  with  which  modem  glacialists  endow 
it,)  u  lighter  than  water,  does  not  this  itself  remind 
ns  that  rareness  is  no  attribute  of  fluidity  ;  that  oon- 
sistenoe  is  oongraons  with  a  low  density  I 

*  In  allusion  to  Humboldt’s  idea,  that  the  aodi- 
aeal  light  is  a  nebulous  disc  surrounding  the  tun. 
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are  devoted  to  the  nature  of  the  fixed  stars 
and  nebulae,  and  to  the  inquiry  whether  they 
have  planets  circulating  round  and  amongst 
them,  which  may  be  the  seats  of  life  and  in¬ 
telligence.  The  grounds  for  discussing  this 
question  are  so  exceedingly  vague  and  re¬ 
mote,  when  we  have  first  to  presume  plants 
and  then  to  presume  inhabitants,  that  we 
shall,  with  due  regard  to  the  limits  of  this 
article,  and  to  the  other  arguments  we  have 
not  yet  touched  upon,  discuss  them  very 
summarily.  Indeed,  the  main  argument  in 
favor  of  such  a  conjecture  is  one  not  proper¬ 
ly  astronomical,  but  metaphysical — that  the 
realms  of  space  would  not  be  so  richly  peo¬ 
pled  with  light-giving  bodiq^  if  these  suns 
had  not  planets  to  warm  and  illumine,  and 
these  planets  had  not  tenants  to  “  bless  the 
useful  light.”  We  shall  return  to  this  argu¬ 
ment  presently. 

Our  author  does  not,  we  think,  touch  on 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  the  sun 
being  itself  inhabited.  We  know  that  even 
philosophers  of  name  have  not  shrunk  from 
entertaining  so  startling  an  hypothesis.  Even 
Sir  William  Herschel,  whose  authority  and 
sagacity  cannot  be  questioned,  inclined 
strongly  to  this  belief,  and  showed  how  the 
inhabitants  might  be  screened  from  the  glare 
of  the  superincumbent  and  exterior  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  light  and  heat.  His  commentator 
and  biographer,  M.  Arago,  evidently  leans  to 
the  same  opinion,  which  he  considers  to  be 
“  almost  generally  adopted  whilst  he  cites 
in  piquant  contrast  the  historical  fact,  that 
one  of  the  first  supporters  of  this  (ancient) 
theory  in  modern  times  was  a  certain  Dr. 
Elliot,  who,  being  charged  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
in  1787,  with  the  murder  of  a  lady,  bis 
counsel  urged,  in  proof  of  imanity,  his  enter¬ 
taining  the  very  same  opinion  which,  a  few 
years  later,  Herschel  broached  in  the  Philo- 
tophical  Trantactiona.  The  story  of  Dr.  El¬ 
liot  may  be  found  in  the  Gentleman  »  Maga¬ 
zine  of  the  period.  Now  this  curious  liistury 
may  be  quoted  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  tn- 
itinctive  belie!  of  man  in  the  diffusion,  if  not 
of  bis  species,  at  least  of  its  analogues. 

The  author  of  7%e  Plurality  of  Worlds 
(once  more  we  take  exception  to  the  title) 
does  not  indulge  in  the  easy  task  of  showing 
the  difficulties  of  such  a  belief ;  but  proceeds, 
with  bis  usual  ingenuity,  to  draw  arguments 
from  the  stores  of  modern  science  to  throw 
doubt  even  on  the  almost  universalfy-admit- 
ted  similarity  of  stars  to  our  sun.  He  adduces 
their  diverse  color,  and  the  varying  bright¬ 
ness  of  some  of  them,  their  occasional  (though 
exceedingly  rare)  disappearance  from  the  sky, 
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Rnd  tbe  still  rarer  apparition  of  others,  in  nions  evidently  carry  with  them  no  inconsi- 
proof  that  things  go  on  in  these  regions  in  a  derable  weight,  and  whose  acquaintance  with 
turbulent  and  unsettled  manner,  unhtted  for  almost  all  branches  of  science  must  be  ad- 


the  stability  of  planetary  systems,  or  for  the 
well-being  of  their  inhabitants  ;  and  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  nebulm,  he  defends  at  great 
length  the  opinion  that  they  are  not  (even  in 
the  case  where  they  have  been  apparently 
“  resolved”  into  stars  by  powerful  telescopes) 
composed  of  individual  compact  luminaries 
or  suns,  but  of  diffuse  phosphorescent  mat¬ 
ter,  like  the  tails  of  comets — the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  an  absolute  chaos  which  we  can 
well  imagine. 

We  do  not  deny  considerable  weight  to  that 
argument  for^  a  speciBc  nebulous  matter  which 
arises  from  astronomical  reasons  for  the  belief 
that  these  strangely-congregated  bodies  are 
not  immeasurably  remote  from  the  sphere  of 
the  brighter  stars  ;  though  we  think  that  the 
author  might  have  allowed  more  weight  to 
the  opinion  that  the  vast  majority  of  stars  visi¬ 
ble  to  ordinary  telescopes  really  and  closely 
resemble  our  sun,  even  to  the  fact  (the  ascer¬ 
tainment  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  surprising  results  of  the  last  few  years) 
that  the  masses  of  the  double  stars  are  not 
very  different  from  that  of  the  sun  ;  whilst 
the  existence  of  double  stars  seems  not  a 
proof  of  heterogeneity,  as  our  author  believes, 
but  rather  of  the  plenteousness  of  contriv- 
ance,  delighting  in  variety  as  well  as  in  ana¬ 
logy,  which  is  elsewhere  in  the  volume  before 
us  so  ably  defended.  The  evidence,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  main  point  in  question,  to  be 
obtained  from  sidereal  worlds,  seems  so  slight 
and  hypothetical,  that  we  should  relinquish  it 
without  much  resistance.  The  only  topic  on 
which  we  are  really  disposed  to  remonstrate, 
is  the  thorough-going  adhesion  which  our  au¬ 
thor  gives  (p.  199)  not  only  to  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  as  applied  by  the  elder  llerschel 
and  Laplace  to  tbe  starry  world,  but  by  the 
latter  to  the  evolution  of  our  solar  system 
out  of  a  revolving  cloud  of  solar  matter,  gra¬ 
dually  shrinking  by  cooling,  and  throwing 
off  in  the  process  rings  or  shreds  of  matter, 
which  ultimately  became  planets  with  their 
revolving  train  of  satellites,  and  which  finally 
in  the  last  age  of  the  world  condensed  into 
the  substantial  sun,  which  serenely  governs 
the  progeny  born  of  his  own  body.  We  own 
that  in  an  age  when  science  is  proverbially 
chary  of  unproved  hypotheses,  the  partial  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  strange  cosmogony  (the  wild¬ 
est  imagining  which  ever  emerged  from  tbe 
brain  oia  mathematician)  has  appeared  to  us 
an  unaccountable  delusion  ;  whilst  we  fear 
that  the  adhesion  to  it  of  a  writer  whose  opi- 


mitted,  should  give  it  an  additional  currency 
to  that  which  it  has  (in  this  country)  received 
from  some  popular  but  superficial  authors  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  derive  comfort  from 
the  consideration,  that  in  this  instance  it  is  a 
mere  physical  extravagance,  and  is  associated 
with  solid  and  reverential  views  of  the  Divine 
Providence,  with  which  it  has  generally  hi¬ 
therto  been,  in  a  marked  degree,  dissociated. 

II.  We  have  now  dwelt  longer  than  we 
intended  or  wished  on  the  part  of  this  re¬ 
markable  book  from  which  we  most  differ 
and  in  which  we  find  least  to  commend  ;  but 
the  importance  and  directness  of  the  astrono¬ 
mical  argument  make  it  quite  impossible  to 
pass  it  lightly  by.  The  remaining  arguments, 
so  far  as  they  go,  have  our  hearty  assent,  and 
we  shall  try  briefly  to  state  their  nature. 

The  argument  from  geology  is  a  very  inge¬ 
nious  and  striking  one,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
new  ;  and,  considered  ns  a  quasi- tkeoloyical 
argument,  based  on  the  admission  and  as¬ 
sumption  of  periods  of  geological  change  suf¬ 
ficiently  vast  to  satisfy  the  most  docile  pupil 
of  Hutton  and  Lyell,  claims  especial  notice. 
The  fifth  chapter  contains  an  able  exposition 
of  the  results  of  geological  evidence  as  read 
by  the  modems  ;  the  proofs  of  the  absolutely 
modern  appearance  of  man  upon  the  surface 
of  this  earth  ;  of  the  vast  depth  and  variety 
of  the  strata  containing  the  relics  of  former 
and  different  creations  of  animals  which  ut 
succession  have  peopled  the  globe  before  it 
contained  one  rational  inhabitant ;  of  the  evi¬ 
dent  slowness  with  which  these  formations 
were  individually  built  up ;  the  numbers  of 
buried  generations  of  animals  contiined  even 
in  a  small  depth  ;  and  the  gradually-increas- 
ing  simplicity  of  animal  and  vegetable  forms 
as  we  descend,  until  we  approach  the  very 
horizon  of  life,  where  even  the  slightest  traces 
of  the  simplest  forms  of  organic  creatures 
disappear,  as  the  researches  of  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  demonstrate.  All  this  is  described 
with  great  power  and  conciseness,  and  the 
irresistible  conclusion  is  urged  with  the  force 
of  demonstration,  that  these  successive  for¬ 
mations,  complete  in  themselves,  and  almost 
distinct  as  regards  their  entombed  relics  from 
those  adjoining,  represent  in  the  great  chro¬ 
nology  of  our  globe  periods  each  as  vast, 
many  of  them  probably  much  vaster  than 
that  throughout  which  man  and  the  lower 
tribes,  as  they  now  exist,  have  peopled  the 
new  surface  of  the  grass-grown  graveyard 
on  which  they  tread  ;  ind(^,  their  past  so- 
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journ  appears  incomparably  the  shortest  pe¬ 
riod  of  all ;  since  the  interments  of  existing 
species  scarcely  penetrate  skin-deep  the  crust 
of  this  mighty  earth  of  ours.  We  must  refer 
to  the  chapter  itself  for  an  interesting  expo¬ 
sition  of  these  great  facts,  coupled  with  a 
resolute  espousal  of  the  principle  that  the 
diverse  population  of  successive  strata  must 
have  been  introduced  per  saltum,  or  less  pro¬ 
bably  by  a  graduated  dropping  in  of  new  spe¬ 
cies,  by  a  process  inexplicable,  inconceivable, 
by  any  process  of  which  man  has  had  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  “  law  of  nature,”  and  which  we 
can  only  ascribe  to  an  immediate  interposition 
of  the  Creator. 

The  admission  of  these  as  facts  is  not  new, 
even  among  divines ;  and  it  deserves  notice 
that  that  manly  thinker,  Thomas  Chalmers, 
was  really  the  first  who,  years  before  Bridge- 
water  Treatises  were  thought  of,*  and  before 
the  geological  argument  had  attained  any 
thing  like  the  force  and  completeness  it  now 
has,  happily  reconciled  the  narrative  of  Moses 
and  the  demonstrated  truths  of  science,  by 
admitting  the  existence  of  a  period  of  indefi¬ 
nite  extent  between  the  state  of  things  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  two  first  verses  of  Genesis  as 
existing  “  in  the  beginning,”  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  mighty  series  of  creative 
works  recorded  in  the  third  and  following 
verses. 

All  this  being  so,  the  application  made  by 
our  essayist  of  these  admissions  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  limits  of  a  rational  population  in 
the  universe  of  God,  is  to  the  following  ef¬ 
fect  :  The  earth  is  indeed  but  a  point  in  space; 
yet  why  should  it  not  be  the  sole  abode  of 
man  ?  For  man’s  abode  here  is  as  short  com¬ 
pared  to  the  existence  of  the  earth,  and  even 
its  habitation  by  other  races,  as  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  our  globe  are  small  compared  to  tbe 
celestial  spaces.  If  the  end  of  the  universe 
be  that  man  alone  should  dwell  in  every  part 
of  it,  and  enjoy  it ;  if  the  marvels  of  creation 
are  anomalies  unless  there  be  rational  beings 
to  behold  them,  how  reconcile  this  to  the  un¬ 
questionable  truth  that  during  countless  ages 
no  being  more  intelligent  than  the  lizard  or 
tbe  tortoise  peopled  this  planet,  or  rejoiced 
in  the  providential  care  of  its  Maker  ? 

But  let  our  author  speak  for  himself.  Com¬ 
paring  the  scales  of  Time  and  Space,  he  says : 

If,  for  tlie  sake  of  giving  definiteness  to  our  no¬ 
tions,  we  were  to  assume  (hat  the  numbers  which 
express  the  antiquity  of  these  four  periods — the 
present  organic  condition  of  the  earth ;  the  ter-' 

*  This  was  pointed  out  to  the  writer  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  by  Dr.  Chalmers  himself  in  an  old  volume  of 
(he  believes)  the  Christian  Instructor. 


tiary  period  of  geologists,  which  preceded  that  ; 
the  secondary  period,  which  was  anterior  to  that ; 
and  the  primary  period,  which  preceded  the  se¬ 
condary — were  on  the  same  scale  as  the  numbers 
which  express  these  four  magnitudes — the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  earth ;  that  of  the  solar  svstein  as 
compared  to  the  earth ;  the  distance  of  nearest 
fixed  stars,  compared  with  the  solar  system,  and 
the  distance  of  the  most  remote  nebulm,  compared 
with  the  nearest  fixed  stars — there  is  in  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  geological  science  offers  nothing  to 
contradict  such  an  assumption. 

After  an  interesting  discussion,  into  which 
we  cannot  here  enter,  tending  to  show  the 
immeasurable  and  ungraduated  superiority  of 
the  human  race  to  tbe  lower  animals,  render¬ 
ing  the  “  human  epoch  of  the  earth’s  history 
different  from  all  other  epochs,”  the  absence 
of  ”  progression”  in  human  nature,  and  va¬ 
rious  kindred  topics,  he  thus  proceeds : 

Here,  then,  we  are  brought  to  the  view  which, 
it  would  seem,  offers  a  complete  reply  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  astronomical  discoveries  appeared  to 
place  in  the  way  of  religion ;  the  difficulty  of  the 
opinion  that  man,  occupying  this  spech  of  earth, 
which  is  but  as  an  atom  in  the  universe,  surround¬ 
ed  by  millions  of  other  globes,  larger,  and  to  ap¬ 
pearance  nobler  than  that  which  he  inhabits, 
should  be  the  object  of  the  peculiar  care  and  guar¬ 
dianship,  of  the  favor  and  government  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor  of  All,  in  the  way  in  which  religion  teaches 
that  he  is.  For  we  find  that  man  has  occupied 
but  an  atom  of  time,  as  he  has  occupied  but  an 
atom  in  space  ;  that  as  he  is  surrounded  by  myri¬ 
ads  of  globes  w'hich  may,  like  this,  be  the  habi¬ 
tation  of  living  things,  so  he  has  been  preceded 
on  this  earth  by  myriads  of  generations  of  living 
things,  not  possibly  or  probably  only,  but  certainly ; 
and  yet  that,  comparing  his  history  with  theirs,  he 
has  been— certainly  has  been  fitted  to  be — the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  care  and  guardianship,  of  the  favor  and 
government  of  the  Master  and  Governor  of  all,  in 
a  manner  entirely  different  from  any  thing  which 
it  is  possible  to  telieve  with  regard  to  the  count¬ 
less  generations  of  brute  creatures  which  had  gone 
before  him.  .  .  .If  the  planets  may  be  seats 
of  life,  we  know  that  the  seas,  which  have  given 
birth  to  our  mountains,  were  the  seats  of  life.  If 
the  stars  may  have  hundreds  of  systems  of  te¬ 
nanted  planets  rolling  round  them,  we  know  that 
the  secondary  group  of  rocks  does  contain  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tenanted  beds  witnessing  of  as  many  sys¬ 
tems  of  organic  creation.  If  the  nebulx  may  be 
planetary  systems  in  the  course  of  formation,  we 
know  that  the  primary  and  transition  rocks  either 
show  us  the  earth  in  the  course  of  formation,  as 
the  future  seat  of  life,  or  exhibit  such  life  as  al¬ 
ready  begun. 

One  other  short  extract  from  this  interest¬ 
ing  and  powerfully-written  sixth  chapter,  and 
we  must  pass  on : 

Tbe  analogy  of  nature  [from  geological  history] 
appears  to  be  that  there  should  he  interior  as  well 
as  superior  provinces  in  the  universe,  and  that  the 
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inferior  may  occupy  an  immensely  larger  portion 
of  time  than  the  superior  ;  why  not,  then  of  space  ? 
The  intelligent  part  of  creation  is  thrust  into  the 
compass  of  a  few  years  in  the  course  of  myriads 
of  ages ;  tvhy  not,  then,  into  the  compass  of  a  few 
miles  in  the  expanse  of  systems?  ....  If 
the  earth  was  for  ages  a  turbid  abyss  of  lat’a  and 
mud,  why  may  not  Mars  and  Saturn  b<*  so  still  ? 
If  the  germs  of  life  were  gradually  and  at  long 
intervals  inserted  in  the  terrestrial  slime,  why  may 
they  not  be  just  inserted  or  not  yet  inserted  in  Ju¬ 
piter  ? . We  say,  therefore,  that  the 

ettample  of  geology  refutes  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  supposed  analogy  of  one  part  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  with  another,  and  suggests  a  strong  suspi¬ 
cion  that  the  force  of  analogy  better  known  may 
tend  in  the  opposite  direction. 

III.  The  argument  from  zoology  and  other 
organic  sciences  inquires  how  far  we  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  extend  the  argument  for  Design,  upon 
which  natural  theologians  justly  rest  so  much, 
from  the  condition  of  our  earth  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  other  planets ;  from  the  ends  and 
purposes  which  the  providential  arrangements 
of  our  globe  present,  to  infer  ends  and  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  formation  of  other  globes  having 
a  general  similarity  to  ours.  The  organic 
sciences,  which  have  ever  been  justly  consi¬ 
dered  in  the  first  rank  as  proving  design,  may 
fairly  be  cited  in  evidence  as  to  the  degree  of 
analogy  existing  between  one  part  and  ano¬ 
ther  of  the  same  ^roup  of  natural  objects. 
The  whole  discussion  of  the  eleventh  chap¬ 
ter  merits  notice,  and  is  probably  the  most 
interesting  and  original  in  the  book  before  us. 
It  is  written  with  great  vigor  and  eloquence ; 
and  even  if  it  should  fail  to  convince  any  as 
to  the  immediate  question  of  the  Plurality  of 
Worlds,  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  otherwise 
than  highly  profitable  to  those  who  wish  to 
derive  from  natural  theology  its  proper  and 
reasonable  (though  limited)  aid  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  divine  truth,  and  who  are  willing, 
for  this  purpose,  to  study  nature  and  its  laws 
as  they  really  find  them,  and  not,  with  a  short¬ 
sighted  policy,  to  select  what  suits  their  fore¬ 
gone  conclusions,  and  shuffle  away  the  rest. 

Who  knows  the  design  of  the  universe  ag 
it  existed  in  the  mind  of  Omnipotence,  when 

He  took  the  golden  compasses  .  . 

. to  circumscribe 

This  universe  and  all  created  things  ? 

How  vain  the  hopie  to  fathom  mysteries  so 
inscrutable  1  Some  fragments,  indeed,  of  the 
great  design,  some  of  the  more  immediate 
and  special  adaptations  of  means  to  their  ends, 
are  disclosed  with  perfect  and  convincing  evi¬ 
dence.  The  eye  to  see,  and  the  ear  to  hear, 
and  the  mind  of  man  to  know,  these  are  proofs 
of  Divine  intention  which  appeal  with  almost 


equal  force  to  the  intellect  of  the  child  and 
the  philosopher ;  and  it  has  often  seemed  to 
us  that  the  most  labored  arguments  go  little 
farther.  How  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
confront  every  fact  for  which  we  can  account 
by  our  miserably  imperfect  understanding  of 
what  i.s  wise,  and  fit,  and  desirable,  by  others 
which  are  not  only  absolutely  unintelligible  to 
us,  but  which  go  in  direct  contradiction  to 
man’s  mode  of  effecting  his  ends  ?  Fonte- 
nelle,  in  his  entertaining  Dialogues  on  the 
Plurality  of  Worlds,  relates  how  Alphonso, 
King  of  Castile,  a  more  ardent  than  pious 
astronomer,  declared  that  such  was  the  intri¬ 
cacy  of  the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  he  could  himself  have  recommended 
a  simpler  and  better  plan  of  the  universe. 
This  was  some  six  hundred  years  since ;  but 
every  age  has  its  Alphonsos.  The  compli¬ 
cation  which  he  fancied,  proved  to  be  only  in 
his  own  mind,  and  in  the  imperfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  age.  Copernicus  removed  most 
of  it — Kepler  more  ;  Newton  demonstrated 
that  an  undreamt-of  harmony  pervaded  the 
whole;  and  Newton’s  successors  down  to  the 
passing  year  have  discovered,  in  the  midst  of 
seeming  diversity  and  irregularity,  proofs  not 
only  of  a  fundamental  simplicity  of  law,  but 
of  a  self-correcting  adaptation,  which  insures 
unlimited  stability  and  permanence  in  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  which  old  Alphonso  desired  to  have 
the  mending.  Each  age  judges  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty’s  works  by  the  measure  of  its  partial 
apprehension.  We  fancy  an  end  which  He 
must  have  had  in  view  when  he  made  the 
world  ;  it  may  be  utility,  or  simplicity,  or 
happiness.  All  these,  no  doubt,  are  ends,  or 
means  to  ends.  Lo !  these  are  parts  of  his 
ways but  are  they,  can  they  possibly  be, 
(consistently  with  what  we  see  around  us,) 
each  a  single  and  absorbing  end  ?  They  are 
parts  of  the  great  design ;  but  what  is  the 
great  design  ? 

Such  inquiries  and  reflections  as  these  are 
embodied  in  the  portion  of  the  work  relative 
to  organic  creation  which  we  are  now  consi¬ 
dering.  The  design  of  the  greatest  possible 
utility,  the  greatest  possible  simplicity,  the 
greatest  possible  happiness,  is  commonly  as¬ 
sumed  as  the  basis  of  reasoning  about  the 
populousness  of  space.  The  inquiry  as  to 
how  far  the  admission  of  such  final  causes  as 
these  is  applicable  to  other  and  more  acsessi- 
ble  parts  of  creation  is  here  discussed.  Do 
we  not  find  in  the  arrangements  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants  means  introduced  which 
result  in  no  end  of  visible  usefulness,  and 
certain  results  which  appear  to  us  pernicious 
rather  than  the  reverse  ?  Do  we  not  find 
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prodigality,  such  as  man  would  call  waste 
and  elaboration,  where  we  should  prefer  sim* 
plicity?  Are  there  not  ends  unseen  and 
unimagined  by  us  which  which  have  guided 
the  plans  of  creation — the  designs  of  the 
Creator  ? 

The  beautiful  contrivances  [says  our  author] 
which  exist  in  the  skeleton  of  man,  and  the  con¬ 
trivances  possessing  the  same  kind  of  beauty  in 
the  skeleton  of  a  sparrow,  do  not  appear  to  any 
reasonable  person  less  beautiful  because  the  skele¬ 
ton  of  a  man  and  of  a  sparrow  have  an  agreement 
bone  for  bone,  for  which  we  see  no  reason,  and 
which  appears  to  ns  to  answer  no  purpose. 

The  fine  design  of  the  human  hand  and 
arm  is  not  less  admirable,  be  goes  on  to  say, 
because  we  trace  it  in  a  rudimentary  and 
abortive  shape  in  the  pig,  horse,  or  seal ;  or 
the  provision  for  suckling  in  the  female,  be¬ 
cause  we  find  analogous  manifestations  in  the 
cetacea  and  in  male  animals,  where  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  useless,  so  far  as  we  see. 

Why  should  so  large  a  portion  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  intended,  as  it  seems,  for  such  difierent 
fields  of  life  and  modes  of  living — beasts,  birds, 
and  fishes — still  have  a  skeleton  of  the  same  plan, 
and  even  of  the  same  parts,  bone  for  bone  ?  .  . 

We  cannot  tell . We  must  be  con¬ 

tent  to  say  that  we  do  not  know,  and  therefore  to 
leave  this  feature  in  the  structure  of  animals  outof 
ourargument  for  design.  .  .  .  That  plan  is  not 
of  itself  a  proof  of  design ;  it  is  something  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  proofs  of  design  ;  a  general  law  of  the 
animal  creation,  established,  it  may  be,  for  some 
other  reason. 

Since  this  extraordinary  feature  of  a  uni¬ 
form  plan  is  common,  not  only  to  the  animal 
creation  as  it  now  is,  but  to  those  previous 
creations  which  heralded  the  present  order 
of  things,  an  argument  of  providential  fore¬ 
thought —  design  it  may  surely  be  called, 
though  it  be  one  inscrutable  by  man — thence 
arises,  which  in  point  of  interest  yields  to 
none  in  the  whole  range  of  natural  theology. 
It  is  thus  stated  by  Professor  Owen  : 

The  recognition  of  an  ideal  exemplar  for  the 
vertebrated  animals,  proves  that  the  knowledge  of 
such  a  being  as  man  must  have  existed  before  man 
appeared.  For  the  divine  Mind  which  planned 
the  archetype  also  foreknew  all  its  modifications. 
The  archetypal  idea  was  manifested  in  the  flesh 
under  divers  modifications  upon  this  planet  long 
prior  to  the  existence  of  those  animal  species 
which  actually  exemplify  it. 

We  shall  now  see  how  our  author  applies 
these  considerations  to  the  case  in  hand.  We 
must  select  one  or  two  from  the  ingenious 
and  forcible  illustrations  which  crowd  the  lat¬ 


ter  pages  of  his  volume.  Here  is  the  answer 
to  the  general  and  most  plausible  argument 
for  the  “  Plurality,"  arising  from  the  analo¬ 
gous  form,  position,  and  motions  of  the  other 
planets  to  our  own  : 

In  the  plan  of  creation  we  have  a  profusion  r>f 
examples  where  similar  visible  structures  do  not 
answer  a  similar  purpose ;  where,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  the  structure  answers  no  purpose  in  many 
cases,  but  exists,  as  we  may  say,  for  the  sake  of 
similarity,  the  similarity  being  a  general  law — the 
result,  it  would  seem,  of  a  creative  energy,  which 
is  wider  in  its  operation  than  the  particular  pur¬ 
pose.  Such  examples  are,  as  we  have  said,  the 
finger-bones  which  are  packed  into  the  hoofs  of  a 
horse,  or  the  paps  and  nipples  of  a  male  animal. 
Now,  the  spectator,  recollecting  such  cases,  might 
say,  I  know  that  the  earth  is  inhabited :  no  doubt. 
Mars  and  Jupiter  are  a  good  deal  like  the  earth, 
but  are  they  inhabited  ?  They  look  like  the  ter¬ 
restrial  breast  of  nature,  but  are  they  really  nurs¬ 
ing  breasts  7  Do  they,  like  that,  give  food  to  liv¬ 
ing  offspring?  Or  are  they  mere  images  of  such 
breasts  7 — male  teats,  dry  of  all  nutritive  power  7 
— sports,  or  rather  over-works  of  nature  ;  marks 
of  a  wider  law  than  the  needs  of  mother  earth  re¬ 
quire  7  Many  sketches  of  a  design,  of  which 
only  one  was  to  be  executed  7  Many  specimens  of 
the  preparatory  process  of  making  a  planet,of  which 
only  one  was  to  be  carried  out  into  the  making  of 
a  world  7  Such  questions  might  naturally  occur 
to  a  person  acquainted  with  the  course  of  crea¬ 
tion  in  general ;  even  before  he  remarked  the  fea¬ 
tures  which  tend  to  show  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
that  Venus  and  Mercury  have  not  been  developed 
into  peopled  worlds  like  our  earth. 

It  is  now  to  be  objected  that  nature  never 
works  in  vain  ;  that  so  many  failures  could 
not  be  needed  by  the  inexperience  of  the 
Divine  Architect ;  that  to  suppose  them  is  to 
stigmatize  the  admirable  sufficiency  of  the 
means  always  at  His  command  with  the  im¬ 
perfection  ever  attending  human  endeavor; 
how  shall  we  answer  such  an  objection  ? 

“We  reply,”  says  our  reasoner,  “  that  to 
work  in  vain  in  the  sense  of  producing  means 
of  life  which  are  not  used,  embryos  which 
are  never  vivified,  germs  which  are  not  deve¬ 
loped,  is  so  far  from  being  contrary  to  the 
usual  proceedings  of  nature,  that  it  is  an 
operation  which  is  constantly  going  on  in 
every  part  of  nature."  A  single  fish,  it  has 
been  calculated,  spawns  two  hundred  millions 
of  eggs,  which,  if  all  vivified — as  by  the  laws 
of  nature  they  seemingly  might  be — would 
people  liberally  the  entire  oceans  of  the 
world  with  that  species.  So  of  the  seeds  of 
plants.  “  When  we  see  a  field  of  thistles 
shed  its  downy  seeds  upon  the  wind,  so  that 
they  roll  away  like  a  cloud,  what  a  vast  host 
of  possible  thistles  are  there!"  Mercifully  the 
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primitive  curse  of  the  ground  is  tempered  by 
the  natural  law  abating  productiveness  and 
vitality.  So,  still  more  conspicuous  is  the 
“portentous”  prolificness  of  insects,  which, 
if  matured,  would  render  the  earth  unendur¬ 
able  as  a  habitation  ;  but  of  which  “  incom¬ 
parably  the  greatest  number  end  as  they  be¬ 
gan,  mere  ovules,  marks  of  mere  possibility, 
of  vitality  frustrated.” 

So  far,  then,  as  this  analogy  goes,  if  the  earth 
alone  of  all  the  planetary  harvest  has  been  a 
fertile  seed  of  creation — if  the  terrestrial  embryo 
have  alone  been  evolved  into  life,  while  all  other 
masses  have  remained  barren  and  dead — we  have 
in  this  nothing  which  we  need  regard  as  an  un¬ 
precedented  waste,  an  improbable  prodigality,  an 
unusual  failure  in  the  operations  of  nature;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  such  a  single  case  of  success 
among  many  of  failure  is  exactly  the  order  of 
nature  in  the  production  of  life.  It  is  quite  agree¬ 
able  to  analogy  that  the  solar  system,  of  which 
the  Jtinoers  are  not  many,  should  have  borne  but 
one  ferlUe  flower.  One  in  eight,  or  in  twice  eight, 
reared  into  such  wondrous  fertility  as  belongs  to 
the  earth,  is  an  abundant  produce,  compared  with 
the  result  in  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  nature. 
And  even  if  any  number  of  the  fixed  stars  were 
also  found  to  be  barren  flowers  of  the  sky — ob¬ 
jects,  however  beautiful,  yet  not  sources  of  life  or 
development — we  need  not  think  the  powers  of 
creation  wasted  or  frustrated,  thrown  away  or 
perverted.  One  such  fertile  result  as  the  earth, 
with  all  its  hosts  of  plants  and  animals,  and  es¬ 
pecially  with  man — an  intelligent  being  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  those  hosts — is  a  worthy  and  siifli- 
cient  produce,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator’s  ways  by  analogy  of  the  all-but  universal 
scheme. 

I 

We  need  not  stop  to  point  out  what  there 
is  of  misleading  and  even  of  dangerous  in 
analogies  gathered  from  organic  life  with 
reference  to  cosmical  arrangements  ;  for  the 
author  devotes  a  paragraph  to  the  subject 
which  we  have  not  room  to  quote.  We  have, 
perhaps,  succeeded  in  giving  some  idea  of 
the  kind  of  reasoning  employed  in  this  part 
of  the  work,  which  we  conceive  is  not  only 
interesting  as  to  the  immediate  question,  but 
also  as  freeing  the  general  argument  of  natural 
theology  from  some  of  the  shackles  with 
which  it  has  commonly  been  trammelled. 
We  had  marked  several  other  passages  of 
this  eleventh  chapter  for  quotation,  but  find 
that  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
itself. 

IV.  The  argument  a  priori  as  to  the 
populousness  of  space,  derived  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man  and  his  relation  to  the  Deity,  is 
not  separated  in  the  essay  before  us  from  the 
other  arguments ;  indeed,  we  must  repeat 
that  we  have  to  a  certain  extent  rearranged 


the  matter  with  a  view  to  its  more  concise 
exposition.  Of  this  last  argument  we  shall 
speak  briefly,  not  only  because  of  our  lessen¬ 
ing  space,  but  also  of  its  more  technically 
theological  character.  It  might  again  be 
subdivided  into  two,  as  bearing  on  Natural 
Religion  and  on  Revelation.  It  is  the  latter 
of  these  considerations  which  has  chiefly  been 
dwelt  upon  by  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  well- 
known  astronomical  discourses,  of  which  (un¬ 
expectedly,  we  own)  our  opinion  has  been 
enhancad  rather  than  the  contrary  on  a  fresh 
perusal.  The  fallen  state  of  man,  and  the 
astonishing  provision  of  Omnipotent  love  and 
mercy  for  his  restoration,  unquestionably 
offer  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  extending  the 
analogy  of  the  population  of  our  planet  to 
the  population  of  other  planets  or  systems. 
On  the  other  hand,  admitting  that  populous¬ 
ness  as  a  fact,  it  has  been  urged  by  free¬ 
thinkers  as  an  objection  to  the  credibility  of 
the  Christian  revelation.  Dr,  Chalmers,  ad¬ 
mitting  the  plurality  of  worlds,  denies  the 
force  of  the  infidel’s  objection ;  our  author, 
aiming  to  show  the  baselessness  or  extreme 
dubiety  of  the  belief  in  that  as. a  physical 
fact,  of  course  cuts  away  the  ground  under 
the  same  objection ;  and,  pushing  his  reason¬ 
ing  a  step  farther,  assumes  at  once  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  and  draws  therefrom  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  physical  doctrine  which  he 
upholds. 

The  argument  from  Natural  Religion, 
again,  is  based  on  the  infinite  (literally  infi¬ 
nite)  superiority  of  importance  of  the  human 
soul  above  all  and  every  other  creature  of 
the  whole  universe.  A  man  stands  altogether 
apart  from  the  brute  creation.  There  is 
(morally  speaking)  no  gradation  whatever 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Man’s  eternal 
destinies,  and  even  his  intellectual  and  spirit¬ 
ual  nature,  (it  is  argued,)  are  endowments 
so  unique  that  we  may  well  believe  that  they 
have  not  been  squandered  with  the  profuse- 
uess  which  we  witness  in  the  distribution  of 
physical  forces  —  of  light,  for  example,  or 
even  of  mere  brute  life.  Man  by  his  nature 
was  meant  to  be,  and  evidently  is,  the  special 
care  and  concern  of  his  Maker,  “  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows;”  and  the  mere 
fact  of  his  presence  on  this  earth  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  give  it  a  preeminence  in  crea¬ 
tion  over  millions  of  globes,  even  were  they 
analogous  to  it  in  all  except  this  crowning 
and  distinguishing  peculiarity. 

We  find  a  difficulty  in  selecting  passages 
within  a  reasonable  compass  which  sho^d 
give  a  just  idea  of  the  author’s  reasoning  as 
contained  in  the  earlier  and  also  in  the  final 
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chapters  of  his  work.  But  we  may  make  a 
few  extracts  in  illustration  : 

If  we  regard  merely  the  existence  of  unprogres- 
sive  races  of  animals  on  our  globe,  we  might 
easily  suppose  that  other  globes,  also,  are  similar¬ 
ly  tenanted :  and  we  might  infer  that  the  Creator 
and  Upholder  of  animal  life  was  active  on  these 
globes  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  ours.  But 
when  we  come  to  a  progressive  creature,  whose 
condition  implies  a  beginning,  and  therefore  sug¬ 
gests  an  end,  we  form  a  peculiar  judgment  with 
respect  to  the  case  of  that  creature  which  we 
have  not,  as  yet,  seen  the  slightest  ground  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  other  possible  fields  of  existence  where 
we  discern  no  indications  of  progress,  of  begin¬ 
ning  or  of  end.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  G(^  is 
mindful  of  man  ;  and  has  launched  and  governed 
his  course  in  a  certain  path,  which  makes  his  lot 
and  state  different  from  that  of  all  other  creatures. 

And  again : 

If  God  have  placed  upon  the  earth  a  creature 
who  can  so  far  sympathize  with  him, — if  we  may 
venture  on  the  expression, — who  can  raise  his 
intellect  into  some  accordance  with  the  Creative 
Intellect,  and  that  not  once  only,  or  by  a  few 
steps,  but  throngh  an  indefinite  gradation  of 
discoveries,  more  and  more  comprehensive,  more 
and  more  profound,  each  an  auvance,  however 
slight,  towards  a  Divine  Insight — then,  so  far  as 
intellect  alone  (and  we  are  here  speaking  of  intel¬ 
lect  alone)  can  make  a  man  a  worthy  object  of 
all  the  vast  magnificence  of  creative  power,  we 
can  hardly  shrink  from  believing  that  he  is  so. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  following 
impressive  observations : 

The  workmanship  which  is  employed  on  mere 
matter  is,  after  all,  of  small  account  in  the  eyes 
of  intellectual  and  moral  creatures,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  creation  and  government  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  creatures.  The  majesty  of 
God  does  not  reside  in  planets  and  stars,  in  orbs 
and  systems,  which,  after  all,  are  only  stone  and 
vapor,  materials  and  means.  If,  as  we  believe, 
God  has  not  only  made  the  material  world,  but 


has  made  and  governs  man,  we  need  not  regret 
to  have  to  depress  any  portion  of  the  material 
world  below  the  place  which  we  had  previously 
assigned  to  it;  for  when  all  is  done,  the  material 
world  must  be  put  in  an  inferior  place  compared 
with  the  world  of  mind.  If  there  be  a  world  of 
mind,  thaU,  according  to  all  that  we  can  conceive, 
must  have  been  better  worth  creating,  must  be 
more  worthy  to  exist  as  an  object  of  care  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Creator  than  thousands  and  millions 
of  stars  and  planets,  even  if  they  were  occupied 
by  a  myriad  times  as  many  bnite  animals  as  have 
lived  upon  the  earth  since  its  vivification.  In 
saying  this  we  are  only  echoing  the  common  voice 
of  mankind,  uttered,  as  it  so  often  is,  by  the 
tongues  of  poets.  One  such  speaks  of  stellar 
systems : 

Brhold  this  midni([ht  iptrndor,  worlds  on  wor  d«  ; 

Ten  thousand  add.  ana  twire  ten  thousand  more— 

Then  weiah  the  whole  :  one  soul  outwrrighs  them  all. 

And  calls  the  seeming  vast  mafnificence 

Of  unintellifent  crratioa,  poor. 

And  as  this  is  true  of  intelligence,  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  which  that  faculty  so  naturally  offers 
of  the  unextinguishable  nature  of  mind,  so  it  is 

true  of  the  moral  nature  of  man . The 

thoughts  of  rights  and  obligations,  duty  and  virtue, 
of  law  and  liberty,  of  country  and  constitution,  of 
the  glory  of  our  ancestors,  the  elevation  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  the  freedom,  and  happiness,  and 
dignity  of  posterity — are  thoughts  which  belong 
to  a  world,  a  race,  a  body  of  beings,  of  which 
any  one  individual  with  the  capacities  which  such 
thoughts  imply  is  more  worthv  of  account  than 
millions  of  millions  of  mollusks  and  belemnites, 
lizards  and  fishes,  sloths  and  pachyderms,  diffused 
through  millions  of  worlds. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  that  this  book, 
whether  or  not  it  may  be  considered  as  con¬ 
vincing  on  the  main  question  discussed,  must 
be  read  with  interest  and  instruction.  The 
enlarged  views  which  it  presents  as  to  the 
scheme  or  design  of  creation  will  engage  the 
attention  of  many  persons  who  are  repelled 
by  the  unwise  timidity  of  some  writers  on 
the  connection  of  religion  with  scientific  dis¬ 
covery. 


Trick  in  a  Parisian  Oamblino-Hocse. — 
A  distinguished  general  invented  a  trick 
which  still  bears  his  name.  He  played  one 
day,  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  at  the  Cercle 
des  Etrangers,  with  a  little  roll  sealed  at  the 
ends,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  con¬ 
taining  fifty  Napoleons.  When  he  lost,  he 
took  up  his  roll,  and  gave  a  bank  bill  for  a 
thousand  francs;  but  happening  to  win,  he 


said  to  the  banker,  who  offered  him  back  the 
same  sum :  “  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon !  1 

played  a  higher  game  than  that.’*  The  roll 
was  opened,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  notes  of 
1000  francs  each  were  found  in  the  midst  of 
a  few  pieces  of  gold.  The  general  was 
paid,  but  the  lesson  was  remembered,  and 
opened  and  limited  deposits  were  afterwards 
insisted  upon. 
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I  pi  Bi’OsE  to  sketch  some  of  the  scenes 
which  are  displayed  at  Westmiqpter  to  the 
chosen  few  on  important  evenings  during  the 
session.  1  intend  to  make  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  different  parliamentary  perform¬ 
ers  who  strut  and  fret  during  their  brief  hour, 
like  the  actors  on  the  arti&cial  stage,  and 
then  also,  like  their  brethren  of  Drury  Lane, 
are  heard  no  more.  It  is  my  vocation  to  be 
generally  an  eye-witness  of  much  that  the 
majority  of  Englishmen  only  know  by  hear¬ 
say.  The  reports  of  the  speeches  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  journals  give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
the  actual  drama  as  it  i.s  in  progress  within 
the  walls  of  St.  Stephen’s.  We  forget,  on 
reading  the  columns  of  the  newspapr-r,  that 
reporters  have  eyes  as  well  as  ears.  We  for¬ 
get,  on  gating  at  the  ponderous  volumes  of 
Parliamentary  Debates,  that  our  legislators, 
through  so  many  generations,  were  really 
human  beings,  and  not  mere  machines  for 
the  manufacturing  of  parliamentary  elo¬ 
quence.  How  cold  and  inanimate  seem  the 
most  elaborate  reports  the  next  morning  in 
comparison  with  the  spectacle  of  busy  life 
when  the  play  is  being  played  out,  and  the 
spectators  and  actors  are  all  looking  anx¬ 
iously  for  the  catastrophe  !  We  may  sneer  at 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  we  may  laugh  at 
the  rectitude,  the  honor,  and  the  learning 
of  right  honorable,  honorable,  and  learned 
members.  The  spoken  words  of  many  may 
be  foolish ;  the  patriotism  of  many  may  be 
faction  ;  but,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  its 
folly,  its  ignorance,  its  stupidity,  where  in 
the  world  at  this  day,  or,  taking  it  all  in  all, 
in  any  other  age,  can  we  6nd  such  an  illus¬ 
trious  body  as  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
England,  in  Parliament  assembled  ? 

It  is  this  feeling  which  causes  the  Brst  day 
of  the  session  to  be  ever  regarded  with  such 
peculiar  interest.  The  procession  of  her 
Majesty  is  not  in  itself  very  magnificent ;  it 
is  seen  year  after  year  without  the  least 
change  in  outward  appearance ;  yet  it  is  a 
sight  that  is  always  seen  with  pleasure,  an 
august  panorama  that  is  ever  new.  Occur¬ 
ring  periodically,  at  each  advent  it  marks  a 


year  in  the  life  of  a  great  nation.  No  ordi-- 
nary  vicissitudes  have  distinguished  the  four¬ 
teen  months  which  have  elapsed  since  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  last  opened.  A  strong  mental  ef¬ 
fort  is  required  to  recall  the  different  circum¬ 
stances  which  attended  the  commencement 
of  the  late  parliamentary  year.  The  sagacity 
of  statesmen,  the  hopes  of  philanthropists, 
and  the  confidence  of  optimists,  have  each 
and  all,  during  this  short  interval  of  fourteen 
months,  been  put  to  shame. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1852,  the 
Queen  opened  the  fifth  Parliament  of  her 
reign.  A  great  parliamentary  feat  was  to  be 
performed.  A  new  financial  system  was  to 
be  introduced.  The  struggle  between  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Free-trade  was  to  be  decided. 
Every  question  for  discussion  was  commer¬ 
cial  :  the  peace  which  had  existed  for  so 
many  years  appeared  only  more  likely  to  en¬ 
dure;  we  were  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
all  the  great  powers.  The  Peace  Society 
was  certain  that  the  Millennium  had  come ; 
any  man  who  had  talked  about  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  great  European  war  would  have 
been  pitied  as  a  maniac.  Notwithstanding 
the  rain  which  poured  down  in  torrents,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fog,  the  cold,  and  the  mud 
of  that  most  miserable  day,  even  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  November,  the  streets  were  crowded  by 
great  multitudes,  who  cheered  and  roared  as 
the  royal  procession  passed.  All  was,  how¬ 
ever,  pacific  ;  the  rain  and  the  splashes  were 
the  only  enemies  to  be  feared,  either  by 
the  thousands  in  the  streets,  or  the  hundreds 
within  the  House  of  Lords. 

And  now  another  year  has  gone ;  and  Par¬ 
liament  is  once  more  opened,  on  the  last  day 
of  January.  The  multitudes  again  dock  to 
Westminster;  the  bells  of  the  Abbey  are  again 
ringing  their  joyous  peals ;  the  long  files  of 
carriages  with  peers,  ambassadors,  generals, 
and  the  rank  and  beauty  of  England,  again  fill 
all  the  avenues  to  the  new  palaces.  Exciting 
as  the  royal  progress  was  last  year,  it  is  still 
more  exciting  now.  Crowded  as  the  streets 
were  in  the  November  of  1852,  they  are  still 
more  crowded  now.  To  be  sure,  this  is  a 
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beautiful  sprinff  day,  with  the  blue  sky  above  highly  honorable  to  them  that  even  all  the 
the  heads  of  the  sight-seers,  and  the  beams  arts  of  malignity  did  not  make  them  forget 
of  the  sun  playing  among  the  Gothic  fret-  what  was  due  to  their  sovereign  and  to  them- 
work  of  both  the  old  Abbey  and  the  new  selves. 

houses  of  Parliament ;  the  colossal  statue  In  the  House  of  Lords  there  is  no  dread 
of  George  Canning  even  looks  bright  and  of  disloyalty.  Peers,  and  most  especially 
life-like  in  the  rays  of  the  celestial  luminary  ;  peeresses,  are  proverbially  loyal.  On  enter- 
enjoyment  is  on  every  face;  it  is  a  pleasant  ing,  the  eye  at  once  rests  on  a  brilliantly 
and  exhilarating,  a  delightful  and  truly  Eng-  variegated  scene.  What  has  become  of  the 
lish  spectacle.  But  it  is  not  the  fineness  of  peers  ?  Is  this  a  legislatorial  assembly  ?  At 
the  weather,  it  is  not  the  ordinary  interest  of  first  sight,  instead  of  presenting  to  the  unso- 
the  scene  that  will  account  for  the  animation  phisticated  stranger  the  semblance  of  a  House 
of  the  numerous  groups.  The  dreadful  word  of  Lords,  it  Ipoks  much  more  like  a  House  of 
“war”  is  on  the  lips  of  all;  the  national  Ladies.  The  magnificent  apartment,  with 
spirit  has  been  once  more  evoked.  What  is  the  exception  of  the  front  row  and  the 
the  meaning  of  that  sympathy  for  every  bishops’  bench,  is  full  of  beautiful  and  most 
“  malignant  and  turbaned  Turk,”  who  once  brilliantly -dressed  women.  Nothing  can  be 
would  only  have  been  jeered  by  an  English  gayer  or  more  picturesque  than  the  gorgeous 
populace  ?  What  especially  is  the  import  of  dresses,  of  so  many  different  colors,  as  the 
the  tremendous  cheers  which  greet  the  car-  sun  is  shining  through  the  painted  windows, 
riage  of  the  Turkish  ambassador,  as  it  passes  The  effect  is  like  enchantment ;  instead  of 
down  the  streets?  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  thinking  of  England  at  noonday,  the  mind 
mighty  conflict,  which  may  extend  through-  wanders  to  the  East,  and  recalls  the  pictures 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  civilized  in  the  Arabian  tales.  From  the  bench  on 
world.  We  hear  no  more  of  Protection  and  which  the  lawn  sleeves  of  the  prelates  are 
Free-trade;  Russia  and  Turkey  are  now  the  usually  seen,  the  ribbons,  stars,  and  crosses 
objects  of  our  solicitude.  This  makes  the  of  the  diplomatic  body  shine  in  full  lustre, 
royal  procession  of  this  day  so  remarkable ;  It  will  soon  be  two  o’clock,  and  the  ladies 
the  opening  of  Parliament  is,  for  the  first  and  little  children  begin  to  look  impatient, 
time  in  the  lives  of  the  present  generation.  An  individual  in  a  red  cap  and  blue  uniform 
the  opening  of  the  British  temple  of  Janus.  enters,  and  is  immediately  the  observed  of  all 
The  Londoners  are  loyal.  Notwithstand-  observers.  It  is  whispered  that  he  is  M. 
ing  the  calumnies  so  industriously  dissemi-  Musurus,  the  Turkish  Ambassador.  Such  is 
nated  against  the  consort  of  the  Queen,  she  is  the  splendid  picture  within  the  house,  when 
still  welcomed  with  the  English  hurrah,  which  the  sound  of  trumpets  announces  the  ap¬ 
is  such  sweet  music  in  her  ears.  Who,  indeed,  proach  of  her  Majesty.  This  is  certainly  a 
that  has  ever  been  the  object  of  it,  does  not  brilliant  show  ;  but  it  is  something  more  than 
feel  his  heart  respond  to  these  shouts  ?  Who  a  show ;  the  real  business  is  even  of  more 
does  not  sympathize  with  the  Emp>eror  of  the  interest  than  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  the  hour. 
French,  who,  as  he  lately  rode  through  the  This  is  no  holiday  performance;  the  fate  of 
streets  of  Boulogne,  distinguished  the  national  nations  depends  on  the  lady  who  now  meets 
outburst  of  the  English,  amid  the  cries  of  the  estates  of  the  realm.  As  yet,  the  dogs 
“  Vive  I’Empereur:  and  “Vive  la  France  1”  of  war  have  not  been  slipped.  Peace  is,  at 
and  immediately  overcoming  his  habitual  least  in  appearance,  the  order  of  the  day. 
apathy,  exclaimed,  “  How  I  love  those  Eng-  But  before  another  year  comes  round,  tor- 
lish  cheers  !”  But  if  these  cheers  be  so  de-  rents  of  blood  may  flow  ;  the  brands  of  the 
lightful  to  the  ears  of  a  Frenchman  and  a  furies  may  be  thrown  over  the  Continent; 
Napoleon,  they  are  much  more  so  to  an  Eng-  the  atheistical  and  anarchical  barbarism  of 
lish  sovereign,  and  that  sovereign  the  good  Europe  may  again  rush  from  the  dark  dens 
Queen  Victoria.  It  may  be  that  she  looks  into  which  it  has  been  driven ;  and  the  breasts 
somewhat  anxious,  and  the  Prince  by  her  of  all  men  may  quake  with  fear, 
side  is  certainly  somewhat  pale.  As  a  wife.  After  the  speech  has  been  read,  the  Queen 
it  became  her  to  feel  for  the  wrongs  of  her  has  again  left  the  House  of  Lords,  the  car- 
husband  ;  as  a  naturalized  Englishman,  the  riages  have  driven  away,  the  grenadiers  have 
consort  of  the  Queen,  and  the  father  of  the  gone  to  their  barracks,  and  the  multitude 
heir-apparent  to  the  Elnglish  throne.  Prince  has  dispersed ;  the  interest  then  concentrates 
Albert  could  not  but  feel  hurt  at  being  the  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  political 
object  of  popular  obloquy.  Still,  as  I  said  work  has  to  begin. 

before,  the  Londoners  are  loyal ;  and  it  is  I  A  sketch  of  Uie  first  day  of  the  parliament- 
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ary  season  would  have  been  incomplete  with¬ 
out  some  notice  of  the  procession,  and  the 
august  assembly  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but 
the  orators  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  es¬ 
pecially  to  be  the  subject  of  these  papers.  I 
hare  to  do  with  individuals,  and  not  with 
parties ;  and,  in  criticising  individuals,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  indulge  any  political  pre¬ 
possessions. 

The  debate  on  the  Address  is  frequently 
considered  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  it  is  not 
always  so ;  and  on  this  occasion  many  re¬ 
ports  were  in  circulation  about  amendments 
which  were  to  be  moved  by  the  Opposition. 
It  was  said  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  last 
year  was  to  be  mercilessly  reviewed,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  ministers  were  to  be  une¬ 
quivocally  condemned.  Dark  hints  were 
given  about  what  the  leader  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  intended  doing,  and,  as  the  House  hlled, 
a  most  interesting  and  eventful  debate  was 
fully  expected. 

The  mover  and  seconder  of  the  Address 
are  generally  chosen  from  the  young  mem¬ 
bers;  it  is  considered  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  bringing  modest  and  unassuming  merit 
into  notice.  Lord  Castlerosse,  who  was  to 
move  the  address  this  evening,  and  Mr. 
Hankey,  who  was  to  second  it.  had  neither 
of  them  ever  spoken  in  the  House  before ; 
and  there  was,  of  course,  much  curiosity  to 
know  how  they  would  acquit  themselves  of 
their  duties,  and  what  might  be  expected 
from  them  in  future.  Lord  Castlerosse  is  a  I 
young  man,  and  he  spoke  like  a  young  man. 
He  very  wisely  promised  to  be  very  brief, 
and  he  occupied  ten  minutes ;  but  he  spoke 
with  fluency  and  propriety,  though  not  with 
much  novelty. 

Then  came  Mr.  Hankey ’a  turn.  He  is  a 
West  Indian  merchant,  and  has  lately  been 
Governor  of  the  Bank.  He  is,  therefore,  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  city  : 
and  looked  somewhat  ungainly  in  the  glaring 
uniform  by  which  the  mover  and  seconder  of 
the  address  are  so  prominently  distinguished 
on  the  flrst  night  of  the  session.  Mr.  Hankey 
became  statistical,  and,  as  usual  with  mer¬ 
chants,  rang  the  changes  on  the  word  peace. 
He  did  not  follow  the  example  of  the  young 
Irish  nobleman  whom  he  seconded,  for  Mr. 
Hankey  was  prolix,  tedious,  and  querulous. 
Still,  however,  his  speech  was  a  creditable 
first  perfoimance,  but  the  benches  were  thin¬ 
ner  when  he  concluded  than  when  he  first 
began. 

Mr.  Speaker  read  the  Address  amid  the 
hum  of  conversation :  the  time  for  action  had 
new  come;  the  fire  of  the  Opposition  was 


about  to  be  opened.  Every  whisper  ceased 
when  Mr.  H.  Baillie,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  late  Government,  and,  of  course,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  one  of  the  most  accredited  mouth¬ 
pieces  of  the  Opposition,  presented  himself  to 
the  House.  Was  an  amendment  really  to 
be  moved?  Were  the  Opposition  resolutely 
resolved  to  take  the  ministers  at  once  by  the 
beard? 

Mr.  H.  Baillie  uttered  two  or  three  well- 
delivered  sentences  about  the  honor  of  Eng¬ 
land,  with  the  full  sympathy  of  the  members 
around  him;  and  it  seemed  plain  that  we 
were  to  have  a  “Rule  Britannia”  oration. 
’Country  gentlemen  were  delighted,  and  were 
preparing  to  cheer  most  lustily.  But  when 
Mr.  Baillie,  after  condemning  blue  books  and 
their  contents,  expressed  in  the  most  solemn 
tones  his  regret  that  “  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  the  people  of  this  country  should  be  ex¬ 
pended  to  maintain,  in  all  its  integrity  and  all 
its  deformity,  the  tottering  fabric  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  empire,”  the  “  hear,  hears”  were  discon¬ 
tinued,  the  Opposition  looked  blank,  and  the 
whole  House  was  surprised.  Members  asked 
one  another,  “  What  next  ?”  Had  not  the 
Tory  papers  bitterly  upbraided  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  not  more  warmly  supporting  the 
Turkish  cause  ?  Had  not  both  the  E n  1  of 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  repeatedly  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  spoken  on  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire  ?  What  tactics,  then,  were 
these  ?  Mr.  Baillie  proceeded  from  bad  to 
worse.  He  called  the  policy  of  opposing  the 
designs  of  Russia  on  Turkey  an  anti(]uaied 
theory ;  and  at  length  concluded  by  boldly 
setting  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  at  defiance.  He  was  much  more 
afraid,  he  said,  of  France  in  the  possession  of 
Antwerp  than  of  Russia  in  possession  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  A  mure  damaging  speech  to 
his  own  party  was  never  made  than  this  of 
Mr.  H.  Baillie.  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  all  his  im¬ 
perturbability,  looked  exceedingly  annoyed, 
as  indeed  he  had  good  reason  to  be.  The 
ministers  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  were 
smiling ;  they  knew  well  the  full  extent  and 
the  consequences  of  Mr.  Baillie's  blunder. 

Mr.  Blackett,  the  member  for  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  made  a  few  friendly  observations 
on  the  want  of  confidence  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  shown  in  keeping  back  all  de¬ 
spatches.  “Colonel  Sibthorp,”  then  said  the 
Speaker,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  back 
benches  of  the  Opposition,  where  the  gallant 
colonel’s  bald  crown  and  patriarchal  head 
raised  themselves  above  the  heads  of  his 
friends.  To  give  any  idea  of  his  extraordi- 
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nary  style  of  speaking  is  scarcely  possible  to 
those  who  have  never  heard  him.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  follow  him  throughout  his  speech  ; 
there  is  a  change  of  tone  almost  with  every 
word ;  but,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
half  of  a  sentence  from  the  lips  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  for  Lincoln  is  expressed  in  a  hiss,  and  the 
other  half  in  a  screak.  Only  the  last  words 
of  each  sentence  can  be  plainly  heard  in  all 
directions ;  and  they  are  always  in  the  shrill¬ 
est  tones  of  the  human  organ.  “The  Speech 
is  only  the  omnium  gatherum  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.” — “I  don’t  believe  one  word  of  it.” — 
“I  want  a  war.” — “We  shall  give  the  Rus¬ 
sians  a  good  sound  drubbing,”  were  the  c(A- 
cluding  phrases  of  each  sentence.  They 
were  spoken  at  the  highest  pitch  of  the  voice, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  the  gallant  Colonel’s 
inside  was  coming  out  of  his  mouth  with  the 
words,  which  were  pumped  forth  with  such 
tremendous  efforts  Colonel  Sibthorp  is  the 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is 
the  last  representative  of  a  class  that  must 
die  with  him.  He  is  a  brave  specimen  of  the 
old  generation.  The  next  orator  who  ad¬ 
dressed  the  House,  in  contrast  to  the  fiery 
old  lion,  was  a  manly  specimen  of  the  new 
generation. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  made  an  able  and  spirited 
harangue,  and  achieved  a  complete  triumph. 
He  was  listened  to  with  delight  throughout 
his  address,  and  the  cheering  was  vehement 
from  all  sides  of  the  House.  It  was  an 
honest  English  speech,  and  spoken  with 
honest  English  enthusiasm.  The  young 
Baronet  has  evidently  astonished  politicians; 
he  is  gradually  getting  a  footing  in  the  House, 
and  may  be  expected  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  politics  of  the  future.  This  speech 
was  much  superior  to  any  of  his  former  ef¬ 
forts;  and  be  has  bad  strong  prejudices  to 
overcome.  People  were  shocked  at  the  whis¬ 
pers  about  his  private  life ;  he  was  evidently 
very  headstrong,  and  did  not  at  first  show  a 
becoming  filial  deference  to  the  friends  of  his 
lamented  father.  It  was  said  that  he  was 
even  a  Protectionist,  and  had  gone  over  to 
his  father’s  enemies.  Lord  Palmerston,  how¬ 
ever,  always  maintained  that  the  young  man 
had  abilities,  and  few  statesmen  can  read  cha¬ 
racters  better  than  the  present  Home  Secre¬ 
tary.  Sir  Robert’s  display  on  this  night  has  cer¬ 
tainly  gone  far  to  justify  this  opinion.  His  ear¬ 
lier  speeches  were  sufficient  to  convince  good 
judges  that  he  had  talents  which  might  one 
day  be  developed ;  and  practice  is  gradually 
making  him  an  effective  speaker.  There  is 
eloquence  in  his  manner  and  eloquence  in 
his  language ;  be  has  nerve  and  spirit,  and 


has  corrected  his  fault  of  forgetting  the  con¬ 
nection  of  his  argument  and  pausing  in  full 
career.  He  has  still  one  serious  defect  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  will  see  the  necessity  of 
subduing ;  he  speaks  the  dialect  of  May-fair 
in  the  most  affected  tones ;  but  this  fashion 
of  St.  James’  street  is  not  pleasing  at  St. 
Stephen’s.  From  having  been  disliked.  Sir 
Robert  is  now  becoming  a  favorite.  Two 
years  ago  it  was  said  that  the  greatest  service 
he  could  do  any  government  was  to  oppose 
it ;  but  this  evening  Lord  John  Russell  point¬ 
edly  observed  that  whatever  objections  had 
been  made  to  the  policy  of  the  administration 
might  be  fairly  considered  answered  by  the 
able  speech  of  the  member  for  Tamworth. 
This  was  honorable  both  to  the  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  in  Lord 
John  Russell’s  character  than  the  readiness 
with  which  he  ever  welcomes  rising  merit 
from  among  the  young  politicians  of  every 
party. 

As  if  this  contrast  between  the  old  and  new 
generation  should  be  effectually  displayed 
in  this  debate  on  the  Address,  as  soon  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel  resumed  his  seat,  and  before  the 
general  cheering  had  subsided,  Mr.  Hume’s 
venerable  form  caught  the  Speaker’s  eye. 
His  broad  pronunciation  and  business-like 
accents  were  singularly  ludicrous  after  the 
refined  tenor  of  the  fashionable  Baronet.  It 
is  a  fact,  however,  worth  rememlrering,  that 
their  speeches  were  in  the  same  spirit ;  this 
is  an  important  consideiation  for  ministers  of 
state  and  exponents  of  public  opinion.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  begun  to  say  something  on 
the  question  of  education,  which  he  supposed 
to  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
laughter,  and  a  cry  of  “Education  is  not 
mentioned.”  “Not  mentioned !”  said  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  “  then  I  am  sorry  for  it.”  This 
was  effective ;  the  sympathies  of  the  House 
were  kindled ;  and  a  mistake  which  would 
have  been  embarrassing  to  most  young  speak¬ 
ers  was  dexterouslpr  turned  to  account  by 
this  orator,  and  elicited  loud  applause.  Mr. 
Hume  also  agreed  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
agreed  with  the  Government. 

Thus  the  debate  continued.  There  was 
actually  no  opposition  until  Mr.  Disraeli  rose 
at  eight  o’clock.  The  country  air  and  the 
autumn  vacation  seemed  to  have  done  good 
to  the  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
looked  fresh  and  healthy.  He  had  not  so 
much  of  the  emaciation  and  paleness  which 
have  been  thought  so  characteristic  of  his 
countenance.  The  first  sentence  of  his  speech 
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was  of  ihe  same  import  as  all  the  orations 
from  the  Opposition  benches  ;  the  debate  on 
the  foreign  policy  was  to  be  adjourned  until 
the  Blue-book  had  been  read  and  digested. 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  so  witty  nor  so  success¬ 
ful  as  he  generally  is.  There  was  little  cheer¬ 
ing  and  not  much  laughter. 

Lord  John  Russell,  when  rising  to  answer 
the  Right  Honorable  Member  for  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  might  well  thank  the  House,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  Speech  and  the  Address  had  been 
received.  The  ministers  had  bad  it  all  their 
own  way.  Notwithstanding  the  rumors  of 
defeat,  and  even  impeachment,  which  had 
been  so  prevalent  for  weeks,  honorable  mem¬ 
bers  were  in  the  best  possible  tempers,  fac¬ 
tion  seemed  dead,  and  even  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  candidly  gave  the  ministers  credit 
for  their  anxiety  to  avoid  “  that  fatal  arbitra¬ 
ment  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  of 
late  to  refer  too  frequently  and  too  familiarly.” 
On  the  6rst  night  of  this  session,  which 
threatened  to  be  so  stormy,  the  debate 
really  languished  for  want  of  an  Oppo>ition  ! 
How  could  there  be  any  sharp  speaking 
when  all  parties  appeared  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  ? 

To  do  Lord  John  Russell  justice,  he  was 
fully  capable  of  meeting  any  resistance.  He 
has  quite  recovered  hU  health  and  his  energy ; 
his  voice  has  become  once  more  strong  and 
tunable  ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Coalition  Ministry  was  formed,  he  showed 
himself  not  only  nominally,  but  really,  the 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Every 
one  is  surprised  at  Lord  John’s  revival. 
People  are  going  about  clubs  exclaiming, 
‘‘Who  could  have  believed  it  possible?” 
And  on  listening  to  him,  it  was  asked,  Is  this 
the  Lord  John  Russell  who  was  talking 
about  retiring  from  political  life?  Is  this 
the  man  who  was  just  on  the  point  of  going 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords?  Is  this  the 
statesman  whose  chest  was  so  weak  that  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  make  a  speech  at  all  ? 
Lord  John  triumphed  easily  over  his  antago¬ 
nist,  and  one  of  bis  rejoinders  to  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
remarks  on  reform  was  perfect,  though  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  point  of  it  was  lost  in  the  news¬ 
paper  reports.  “  The  right  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman,”  said  the  noble  Lord,  with  twinkling 
eyes  and  folded  arms,  “  declared  that  it  was 
little  short  of  madness  in  us  to  bring  in  a 
reform  bill  at  the  present  time,  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  by  telling  us  that  he  was  ready  to 
bring  in  a  reform  bill  of  his  own  I”  A  burst 
of  laughter,  in  which  the  whole  House  joined, 
was  the  effect  of  this  sally.  But  all  the  topics 


of  the  Queen’s  Speech  were  forgotten,  when 
Lord  John,  after  having  answered  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  objections,  instead  of  sitting  down, 
paused  deliberately,  and  said  in  the  most 
serious  tones :  “  Now,  Sir,  I  have  stated 
generally  the  views  I  entertain  on  the  several 
topics  in  the  Address,  and  I  have  now  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject  of 
great  importance,  on  which  I  hope  1  have 
not  been  wrong  in  supposing  that  no  member 
in  this  House  would  adopt  or  countenance 
the  calumnies  that  have  been  spread  respect¬ 
ing  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert.” 
The  audience  immediately  became  most  at¬ 
tentive;  not  a  whisper,  not  a  sound  of  any 
kind,  broke  the  silence.  Now  this  matter 
was  to  be  cleared  up ;  now  was  all  suspicion 
to  be  set  at  rest.  It  is  remarkable  that  no 
member,  during  the  debate,  had  made  the 
least  allusion  to  this  painful  .subject ;  the 
minister’s  explanation  was  volunteered  and 
unexpected. 

Lord  John  expressed  himself  strongly;  he 
evidently  felt  indignant  at  these  calumnies. 
The  dignified  scorn  of  his  manner  as  he  spoke 
of  “  that  honest  delusion”  was  peculiarly  be¬ 
coming,  and  the  speech  was  most  impressive, 
not  for  its  eloquence,  nor  for  its  oratorical 
power,  but  for  its  high-bred  manliness,  and 
chivalrous  earnestness.  It  was  such  a  speech 
as  a  minister  of  the  Crown  might  most  fitly 
deliver.  Lord  John  never  appeared  to  better 
advantage.  He  spoke  at  once  as  a  consti¬ 
tutional  Whig,  and  a  faithful  servant  of  her 
Majesty.  He  was  at  once  liberal  and  loyal. 

And  thus,  with  this  clear  and  emphatic 
explanation  from  Lord  John,  and  with  a  few 
sentences  from  Mr.  Walpole,  who  was  scarce¬ 
ly  heard  at  all,  amid  the  tumultuous  din 
which  rose  after  the  Leader  of  the  House 
had  sat  down,  the  first  night  of  the  session 
terminated  in  the  Commons,  at  the  very 
respectable  hour  of  eleven.  To  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  debate  had  been  most  satisfactory  ; 
but  to  the  Opposition  it  was  worse  than  any 
ministerial  defeat.  A  party  may  be  weak  in 
numbers,  yet  powerful  by  its  close  union. 
But  when  there  is  nothing  but  disorganization, 
when  the  nominal  opponents  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  only  answer  each  other,  it  is  clear  that 
such  an  Opposition  is  a  farce,  and  can  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  to  accommodate  the 
Treasury  Bench.  No  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had  the  courage  to  ask  the 
reason  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  sudden  resig¬ 
nation  of  his  office,  and  his  sudden  resump¬ 
tion  of  it ;  that  noble  Lord  enjoys  a  kind  of 
universal  toleration  ;  he  is  equally  acceptable 
to  the  ministry  and  to  the  Opposition,  and 
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13  allowed  to  do  as  he  pleases.  It  was  a 
curious  sight  to  watch  the  Home  Secretary 
when  his  colleague  was  defending  the  Prince. 
There  sat  Lord  Palmerston  with  his  hat 
drawn  over  his  brows,  and  his  arms  crossed 
lightly  over  each  other.  It  was  thought 
that  as  his  name  had  also  been  so  frequently 
mentioned  out  of  doors  with  that  of  the 
royal  consort,  he  would  have  risen  in  his 
place,  and  have  given  these  allegations  a  de¬ 
cided  contradiction.  But  Lord  Palmerston 
said  nothing.  As  soon  as  the  discussion 
ended,  he  walked  quietly  out  of  the  House, 
and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  was  seen  calm¬ 
ly  standing  behind  the  throne,  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

The  peers  this  evening  kept  later  hours 
than  the  faithful  Commons.  It  was  said  that 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  up,  and  honorable  mem¬ 
bers,  as  soon  as  their  own  business  was 
finished,  hurried  to  the  Upper  House.  There 
certainly  was  Lord  Aberdeen  speaking  with 
much  animation.  Though  an  ungraceful,  he 
is  an  effective  speaker ;  and  his  replies  to  the 
fluent  Earl  of  Derby  told  on  the  audience. 
Some  of  his  remarks  were,  indeed,  not  in  the 
best  taste ;  noble  lords  venture  to  take  liber¬ 
ties  in  debate  which  Mr.  Speaker  would  not 
tolerate  in  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  Prime  Minister  did  not  hesitate  to  allude 
to  himself  and  his  cplleagues  as  “  fellows,” 
and  called  the  Earl  of  Derby  a  “  clever  fel¬ 
low.”  He  spoke  of  the  calumnies  against 
Prince  Albert  with  more  indignation  than 
Lord  John  had  displayed  ;  though  the  speech 
of  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  the  more  complete  vindication.  Lord 
Aberdeen  evidently  thought  the  subject  be¬ 
neath  him,  and  dismissed  it  in  a  few  words. 
“  I  have  thought  it  right  to  say  this,  because 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  do  so,”  said  the  noble 
Earl,  “  though,  my  Lords,  it  is  one  which  I 
am  ashamed  of  fulfilling.”  The  peers  were 
of  course  full  of  sympathy ;  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  were  only  too 
eager  to  disclaim  all  connection  with  their 
political  organs  of  the  newspaper  press.  A 
certain  editor  must  be  a  much-enduring  man  ; 
he  is  every  now  and  then  being  snubbed  by 
the  proud  Earl  of  Derby,  who  cares  nothing 
for  newspapers ;  yet  how  chivalrously  faith¬ 
ful  is  the  poor  devoted  editor  to  the  chival¬ 
rous  Elarl ! 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby’s  manly  and  sensible 
remarks  from  the  cross-benches  made  Lord 
Derby  still  more  indignant,  and  threw  Lord 
Malmesbury  into  convulsions  of  rag^.  Lord 
Derby  disclaimed  having  any  political  organ 
whatever ;  and  bis  associate  furiously  ejacu- 
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lated,  in  answer  to  the  Earl  of  Harrowhy, 
“  I  have  never,  since  I  entered  the  House, 
heard  language  more  offensive  to  the  feel¬ 
ings.”  Shouts  of  laughter  greeted  this  pas¬ 
sionate  retort.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  in 
dismay ;  he  saw  in  what  a  position  his  party 
had  been  placed ;  what  would  be  said  at 
Windsor,  the  next  morning,  when  the  Earl 
of  Harrowby’s  observations  were  read,  and 
the  attack  on  Prince  Albert  thus  seen  direct¬ 
ly  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Opposition  ?  “It 
is  no  laughing  matter,”  said  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury,  solemnly  rebuking  the  peers  ‘for  their 
merriment;  “It  is  no  laughing  matter  to  tell 
gentlemen  that  they  are  connected  with  a 
press  which  has  insulted  the  Crown.”  Here 
the  Earl  of  Harrowby  appeared  to  speak. 
Lord  Malmesbury  indignantly  ejaculated,  “I 
beg  the  noble  Lord  will  not  interrupt  me ;  I 
did  not  interrupt  him.” 

The  peers  are  certainly  getting  every  day 
more  angry  in  their  style  of  debating.  The 
House  of  Lords  is  no  longer  that  decorous 
senatorial  assembly  which  it  was  formerly 
considered  to  be.  During  the  last  session, 
the  Earl  of  Derby  went  so  far  as  to  call  a 
right  reverend  prelate  “  a  meek  and  smiling 
villain ;”  and  now,  on  the  very  first  night  of 
the  parliamentary  session,  noble  lords  are 
again  forgetting  their  dignity,  and  abusing 
one  another  in  a  very  plebeian  vein.  Talk  of 
an  Irish  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons ! 
English  peers  are  far  worse  than  any  honor¬ 
able  Irish  gentlemen.  The  most  furious 
Milesian  is  afraid  of  the  Speaker ;  but  the 
dignity  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  no  restraint 
on  a  patrician  in  a  passion. 

The  scenes  of  excitement  which  were  begun 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  first  night, 
have  continued  with  undiminished  interest. 
The  unattached  Whig  peers,  in  concert  with 
the  Tory  Opposition,  have  certainly  given 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secretary 
plenty  of  annoyance.  Nor  do  the  ministers 
always  come  out  of  the  conflict  victoriously. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen’s  Caledonian  perti¬ 
nacity  and  constitutional  apathy  have  been 
severely  tried.  The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
is  bent  on  demonstrating  his  capacity  for 

fovernment,  by  his  inveteracy  in  opposition. 

'or  years  Lord  Clanricarde  never  thought  of 
addressing  the  House  of  Lords  when  he  was 
in  office ;  he  has  spoken  more  since  he  was 
left  out  of  the  present  administration  than 
he  did  during  the  five  years  of  the  Russell 
;  ministry,  in  which  he  held  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  and  occupied  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
sponsible  of  places.  This  mode  of  warfare 
may  answer  this  nobleman’s  purpose,  but  it 
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certainly  does  not  tend  to  raise  his  political 
character. 

Yet  the  style  of  Lord  Aberdeen  really 
revokes  criticism;  and  the  Elarl  of  Clarendon 
as  not  the  captivating  manner  of  answering 
questions  which  was  so  remarkably  character¬ 
istic  of  his  renowned  predecessor  in  the 
P'oreign  Office.  There  is  a  dignity  in  reserve ; 
there  is  a  dignity  in  frankness;  but  theie  is 
no  charm  in  official  pedantry.  Lord  Claren¬ 
don  scarcely  condescends  to  answer  a  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  meaning 
from  his  tortuous  sentences.  Bad  as  this  is, 
the  dogged  impenetrability  of  the  Premier  is 
worse.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  shows  much  of  the  moral  great¬ 
ness  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  about 
to  direct  the  martial  genius  of  the  country 
in  a  great  national  struggle  for  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  world,  lie  hales  war,  and  dis¬ 
likes  the  contest  in  which  we  are  about  to 
engage ;  but  he  forgets  that  to  talk  against 
war  is  not  always  the  best  way  to  maintain 
peace,  nor  the  most  certain  means  of  guiding 
our  exertions  to  a  successful  issue,  it  must 
have  been  mortifying  to  him  at  length  to 
uke  up  arms,  notwithstanding  his  eminently 
pacific  propensities.  But  still,  in  defiance  of 
the  laughter  and  sneers  of  both  friends  and 
foes,  up  to  the  14th  of  February,  he  still 
stoutly  declared  that  war  was  not  unavoida¬ 
ble  ;  that  he  hoped  and  prayed  it  was  not 
inevitable;  and  that,  while  other  people 
might  talk  about  the  cerimnty  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  conflict,  he  desired  to  be  left  to 
bis  “  hopes  and  prayers”  for  peace.  Those 
who  heard  Lord  Aberdeen  give  utterance  to 
this  sentiment  in  the  debate  on  Tuesday 
night,  or  during  the  first  half  hour  of  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  saw  a  sight  that  they  can  never 
forget.  While  the  trumpet,  calling  the  sol¬ 
diers  to  arms,  was  resounding  throughout 
the  land;  while  the  hum  of  preparation  was 
audible  to  every  ear;  while  the  flag  of 
England  was  in  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  a  formidable  armament  was  getting  ready 
for  the  Baltic,  there  was  the  aged  Prime 
Minister,  whose  hands  were  to  launch  the 
thunderbolts  of  war,  bending  his  head  in 
deprecation  to  the  ground,  and  desiring  to 
be  left  to  bis  hopes  and  prayers  for  peace. 

The  debate  of  that  evening  was  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  our  legislators ; 
it  was  commenced  with  spirit,  and  was  kept 
up  well  to  the  last.  Not  one  ineffective 
speech  was  made  ;  and  some  of  the  addresses 
were  worthy  of  any  occasion  and  of  any  ora¬ 
tor.  The  speech  which  was  the  most  re¬ 
markable,  which  was  the  least  applauded, 
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but  which  was  certainly  not  the  least  able, 
was  that  of  Earl  Grey.  It  is  the  fate  of  this 
nobleman  to  be  unpopular ;  he  has  been 
called  a  failure  in  political  life ;  he  has  no 
party,  and  few  personal  friends ;  he  kindles 
no  sympathy,  excites  no  enthusiasm,  and 
gains  no  applause.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not' 
to  respect  the  moral  courage  with  which 
he  avotvs  bis  opinions,  and  the  firmness  with 
which  he  pursues  his  solitary  and  uninviting 
way.  Small  in  stature,  with  a  voice  of  start¬ 
ling  harshness,  with  features  the  reverse  of 
prepossessing,  and  with  a  curt,  cold,  and  dry 
manner  ;  disliked  by  many  ;  respected,  rather 
than  loved,  even  by  bis  str.tggliog  band  of 
friends,  he  may  be  considered  the  imperson¬ 
ation  of  liberal  cynicism.  Such  Lord  Grey 
is,  and  such  he  will  ever  remain ;  the  most 
unpopular  politician  on  the  popular  side.  He 
is,  however,  peculiarly  an  upright  man ;  and 
even  in  his  contempt  for  the  sweet  voices  of 
the  market-place,  if  there  be  something  un¬ 
wise  and  uncharitable,  there  is  also  much 
that  is  honorable  and  dignified.  Ths  fact  is. 
Lord  Grey  is  so  free  from  prejudice,  that  he 
can  make  no  allowance  for  the  prejudices  of 
others;  and  thus  unites  the  prejudices  of  all 
parties  against  himself.  He  is  made  up  of 
abstract  principles ;  and  is  seen  as  a  living 
abstraction.  It  is  better,  however,  to  act  on 
abstract  principles,  than  on  no  principles  at 
all ;  and  hence  Lord  Grey’s  unsympalhizing 
liberalism  and  unrelenting  dogmatism  are 
better  than  the  unscrupulous  versatility  of 
mere  popular  favorites,  who  veer  about  with 
every  wind.  It  is  good  that  there  should  be 
now  and  then  such  men  as  Elarl  Grey  ;  there 
is  no  reason  to  fear  that  they  will  ever  be 
numerous  among  English  statesmen.  His 
last  oration,  like  all  his  former  productions, 
was  stamped  with  ability,  information,  and 
argument.  But  it  represented  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  of  its  author  in  an  eminent  degree.  It 
was  the  honest  expression  of  an  individual 
opinion,  not  the  oration  of  a  statesman  rally¬ 
ing  a  party  and  bidding  for  power.  Neither 
sympathizing  with  the  Conservative  Oppo¬ 
sition  nor  the  coalesced  Ministry,  Earl  Grey's 
speech  was  as  much  against  tlie  one  party 
as  the  other.  It  was  the  speech  of  a  clear 
thinker,  of  a  calm  reasoner,  of  a  political 
economist,  of  a  mind  entirely  free  from  pre¬ 
judice  ;  but  it  was  not  the  speech  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  politician,  nor  were  its  sentiments  such 
as  were  likely  to  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  Englishmen.  By  arguing  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  leave  Turkey  to  her  fate, 
and  that  Russia  would  not  be  formidable 
even  with  Constantinople  in  her  power,  Earl 
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Grey  evinced  the  folly  of  mere  logic,  the 
danger  of  the  nnere  reasoning  power.  He 
has  not  discerned,  nor  will  he  ever  discern, 
that  genuine  wisdom  which  is  clothed  in  the 
garb  of  prejudice.  But  there  is  even  no 
rashness,  no  imprudence,  in  looking  steadily 
at  the  future,  seeing  coming  evils  from  afar, 
and  now  making  a  stand,  not  for  the  simple 
independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  but  for 
the  independence  of  Western  Europe.  This 
is  not,  what  Earl  Grey  called  it,  knight- 
errantry;  it  is  the  instinct  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  which  is  as  strong  and  wise  in  nations 
as  in  individuals. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  has  fully  abandoned  his  old  colleague 
and  friend,  with  whom  he  once  seemed  to  be 
inseparably  associated.  It  is  evident  that  he 
attributes  the  difficulties  of  his  late  adminis¬ 
tration  to  Earl  Grey,  and  some  of  the  terse 
sentences  of  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  are  keen  replies  to  his  ex- Colonial  Sec¬ 
retary.  When  told  that  the  “  son  of  the  author 
of  the  Great  Reform  Bill”  disapproved  of 
introducing  another  scheme  of  the  same  kind. 
Lord  John  showed  some  asperity,  and  was 
blandly  acrimonious  on  the  Monday  evening, 
as  he  expounded  the  new  measure.  When¬ 
ever  the  noble  member  for  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don  is  displeased,  his  voice  sharpens,  the 
aristocratic  twang  is  more  perceptible,  his 
figure  stiffens,  and  his  air  bespeaks  confi¬ 
dence.  Mr.  Punch  has  never  thought  of 
sketching  Lord  John  in  his  altitudes,  when, 
with  arms  a-kimbo,  curling  lip,  and  his  broad¬ 
est  dialect,  be  majestically  turns  to  his  fol¬ 
lowers  below  the  gangway,  and  breathes  de¬ 
fiance  to  his  enemies.  As,  in  answer  to  Earl 
Grey  and  others,  he  spoke  of  proceeding 
with  his  Reform  Bill  even  at  the  moment 
when  we  were  likely  to  be  engaged  in  a  war 
extending  to  every  part  of  the  globe  ;  as  he 
thus  showed  himself  prepared  to  face  not 
only  a  war  with  Russia,  but  also  a  war  of 
classes  in  England,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
disscdulion  of  Parliament,  and  a  ministerial 
resignation,  Lord  John  rose  to  the  height  of 
heroism  ;  and  as  he  said  that  “  this  idea, 
that  we  should  be  unable  to  attend  to  domes¬ 
tic  reform  when  war  should  be  declared,  is, 
1  confess,  one  of  those  thoughts  which  may 
be  described  as  having  in  it  only  one  part  of 
wisdom,  and  three  parts  of  cowardice,”  and 
continued  to  observe,  even  in  more  decided 
tones,  “  and  1  must  say  it  does  not  affect  me !” 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Lord  John  dis¬ 
played  the  most  indisputable  courage,  and 
was  a  most  striking  example  of  the  moral 
sublime. 


But  he  has  advanced  from  victory  to  vic¬ 
tory.  His  exertions  during  these  three  weeks 
of  the  session  have  fully  borne  out  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  political  renovation  which  he 
exhibited  in  the  debate  on  the  Address. 
There  is  now  no  talk  of  Lord  John  going  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords ;  there  are  now  no 
hints  of  Mr.  Gladstone  superseding  him  in 
the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  has  astonished  everybody  by  his  vigor 
and  eloquence ;  he  even  appears  astonished 
himself  at  the  marvellous  ascendancy  he  has 
again  acquired  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight. 
Even  in  the  debate  on  Friday,  the  17th — the 
latest  day  to  which  this  notice  can  extend 
this  month — Lord  John  Russell  made  a  most 
able  and  effective  oration,  which  was  cheered 
by  all  parties. 

Mr.  Layard  was  most  attentively  listened 
to,  and  he  certainly  did,  as  he  said,  ”  make 
out  his  case.”  While  he  was  speaking,  the 
house  was  crowded,  and  ministers  were 
clearly  any  thing  but  pleased  with  the  keen 
criticism  of  the  member  for  Aylesbury.  He 
has  a  perfect  right  to  take  a  prominent  place 
in  the^  discussions,  not  only  because,  as  one 
writer  sneeringly  observed,  he  has  been  at 
Nineveh,  but  because  much  of  his  time  has 
been  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Eastern 
problem.  He  has  been  for  a  short  while  an 
Under-Secretary  of  Slate  for  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  and  was  previously,  I  believe,  also  con¬ 
nected  with  our  embassy  at  Constantinople. 

Sir  James  Graham  made  a  great  mistake 
in  replying  in  the  manner  in  which  he  did  to 
Mr.  Layard.  He  lost  his  temper,  and  once 
again  laid  aside  “  discretion.”  “  Why  pother 
about  Blue-books?”  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  with  the  must  stolid  effront 
ery.  Members  stared  at  one  another,  as  they 
well  might.  Had  not  the  Blue-book  just 
been  laid  upon  the  table  by  the  command  of 
her  Majesty  ?  Had  not  ministers  during 
all  the  last  session  asked  the  House  to  wait 
until  the  information  was  officially  produced 
before  expressing  its  opinion?  And  now, 
when  the  Blue-book  had  been  printed  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  all  honorable  mem¬ 
bers,  they  were  told  in  solemn  tones  by  one 
of  the  ministers,  leaning  upon  his  walking- 
stick  and  looking  unusually  grave,  not  to 
“  pother”  about  it,  but  set  to  work  at  once 
and  vote  the  estimates  ! 

It  is  seldom  that  Sir  James  blunders,  but 
unquestionably  he  does  so  now  and  then. 
Lord  John  Russell,  sitting  by  his  side,  saw 
what  bad  been  done,  and  at  length  came  to 
the  rescue.  This  first  attempt  of  Sir  James 
to  be  the  ”  crusher  in  general”  of  the  Coa- 
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lition  Ministry,  as  he  was  of  the  Peel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  decidedly  failed.  Times  are 
now  much  changed  from  what  they  were  ten 
years  ago.  In  this  truce  of  parties  a  Coali¬ 
tion  Ministry  must  be  conciliatory  ;  and  even 
the  versatile  Baronet,  who  is  administrative 
ability  personi&ed,  cannot  be  permitted  to  be 
self-complacentlr  insulting.  Mr.  Disraeli  saw 
at  once  the  error  of  the  supercilious  minis¬ 
ter  ;  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  was  the 
result ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  best 
speeches  on  our  foreign  policy  may  be  yet  to 
come.  Lord  Palmerston  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
served  his  provoking  silence  ;  and  this  eve¬ 
ning  Mr.  Disraeli  will  have  full  license  for  his 
sarcastic  abilities.  So  successful  have  minis¬ 
ters  been  thus  far  in  the  session,  that  it  is 
evident  Sir  James  Graham  thinks  himself 
and  his  friends  safe  from  all  attacks ;  but 


they  must  not  be  too  conBdent.  They  have 
at  least  one  sharp-sighted  and  ready-witted 
adversary  who,  though  he  may  not  defeat 
them,  can  yet  render  them  ludicrous.  By 
their  own  admission,  too,  they  have  unques¬ 
tionably  committed  errors  in  their  diplomacy ; 
and  however  excusable  such  mistakes  may 
be  in  general,  they  are  less  excusable  in  a 
cabinet  containing  no  less  than  five  ministers 
who  have  been  Secretaries  for  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  and  two  of  whom  are  the  most  exjieri- 
enced  of  European  statesmen.  A  ministry 
in  which  we  see  both  Aberdeen  and  Palmer¬ 
ston  supported  by  Granville,  Clarendon,  and 
Russell,  surely  ought  not  to  be  outwitted  by 
even  the  diplomatists  of  Russia.  Sir  James 
Graham’s  exhibition  was  therefore  exceed¬ 
ingly  ill-timed  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
to- night  Mr.  Disraeli  may  turn  it  to  account. 

Feb.  20.  ■ 


From  Eliia  Cook’i  Journal. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1643,  on  the  20th 
of  November,  a  young,  sweet  voice,  was  sud¬ 
denly  beard  from  amidst  the  crowd  throng¬ 
ing  the  coach-office  at  Havre,  inquiring  if 
there  was  a  place  to  Niort. 

"  Yes,  there  is,”  replied  a  man  from  be¬ 
hind  the  office  grating. 

“What  is  the  fare?”  was  the  next  ques¬ 
tion,  in  the  Creole  accent. 

“  Six  crowns,”  said  the  official. 

“  Here  they  are ;”  and  at  the  same  time  a 
little  hand,  whose  small,  white,  slender  fin¬ 
gers  peeped  forth  from  a  black  silk  mitten, 
laid  upon  the  counter  the  six  crowns. 

“  What  name  shall  I  put  down  ?”  de¬ 
manded  the  man  as  he  took  the  money. 
After  a  moment’s  hesitation  the  little  voice 
replied,  “  Mademoiselle  Fran^oise.” 

“Fran9oise!”  repeated  the  man  behind 
the  grating,  as  he  prepared  to  write  it  down. 

“I  said  Mademoiselle,”  replied  she  who 
bore  the  name  of  Fran^oise,  in  so  haughty  a 
tone,  that  every  one  in  the  office,  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children,  turned  to  look  at  the 
speaker. 

It  was  a  little  girl  about  eight  years  old, 


taller  than  is  usual  at  that  age,  and  slight, 
like  all  children  who  grow  too  quickly  ;  she 
was  very  pale,  which  rendered  her  exquisite 
fairness  still  more  striking,  while  rich  masses 
of  chestnut  hair  fell  in  profusion  on  her  neck. 
Her  eyes  were  black,  admirably  set,  and  at 
times  flashing  haughtily  when  she  was  either 
addressed  rudely  or  jostled  by  the  crowd ; 
but  when  in  a  state  of  repose,  they  wore  an 
expression  of  timid  gentleness,  full  of  inte¬ 
rest  and  charm.  The  appearance  of  the  little 
girl  was  neat  and  elegant,  like  that  of  a  child 
belonging  to  the  higher  classes  of  society ;  a 
dress  of  puce  silk,  a  mantilla  trimmed  with 
lace,  set  ofif  her  pretty  figure ;  whilst  her 
whole  air,  perhaps  a  little  too  proud,  and 
her  ease  of  manner,  induced  the  beholder  to 
look  behind  her  in  search  of  the  lacqueys 
that  she  was  doubtless  accustomed  to  com¬ 
mand  ;  and  it  was  matter  of  surprise  when  it 
was  found  that  the  young  creature  was  quite 
unattended  and  alone. 

An  aged  woman,  whose  appearance  be¬ 
tokened  her  the  housekeeper  of  some  noble 
family,  gaxed  at  her  for  some  moments  with 
the  fixed  attention  of  one  who  is  endeavoring 
to  recall  some  remembrance ;  and  having 
apparently  succeeded,  she  approached  the 
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little  girl.  "  Have  you  no  other  name  than 
Fran^rvise?”  inquired  she. 

The  little  Creole  only  answered  hy  a  ges¬ 
ture  of  astonishment,  and  one  of  those  haughty 
glances,  a  flash  of  which  her  eyes  retained 
for  some  moments.  "Are  you  going  to 
Niort,  Madame?”  demanded  she,  without 
deigning  any  reply  to  the  question  of  the 
housekeeper. 

"  I  am  going  farther.  Mademoiselle,”  re¬ 
plied  the  woman,  constrained  by  the  haughty 
deportment  of  the  little  personage  to  accord 
her  the  title  which  certainly  every  thing 
about  her  seemed  to  prove  belonged  to  her. 

"  But  1  intend  to  stop  there  for  a  short  time. 

If  you  are  travelling  alone,  and  I  can  be  of 

any  use  to  you - ’ 

"A  poor  little  girl  of  my  age  has  always 
need  of  protection ;  and  if  you  will  be  good 

enough,  Madame - ” 

“  1  shall  be  most  happy,  Mademoiselle,” 
replied  Madame  Germain  —  that  was  the 
name  given  ia  her  passpbrt ;  “  so  much  the 
more,  as  I  myself  have  just  been  bringing  a 
little  girl  of  your  age  to  my  mother-in-law, 
who  resides  in  this  town ;  for  certainly  I 
should  not  be  the  one  to  leave  my  child  to 
go  about  idone  in  the  public  roads.” 

^  Madame,” interrupted  the  little  Fran^oise 
warmly,  her  face  flashing  and  her  eyes  fill- 
iag  with  tears,  “  do  not  blame  my  father  or 
mother ;  they  gave  me  in  charge  to  a  Creole 
lady  who  was  returning  to  France ;  and  is  it 
their  fault  that  this  lady  died  on  the  pass¬ 
age?  Oh,  how  my  poor  mamma  would 
grieve  if  she  knew  her  little  Fran^oise  was 
obliged  to  disembark  all  alone  from  the  great 
ship,  and  go  alone  to  Niort !  Oh  !  say  no¬ 
thing  bad  of  my  father  and  mother,  they 
are  both  so  good  and  both  love  me  so  much  ! 
It  was  their  love  for  me  that  made  them  con¬ 
sent  to  send  me  away.  They  were  not  rich 
there  ;  besides,  my  education  could  not  be 
finished  in  America,  so  they  have  sent  me 
to  France.  I  am  going  to  Niort.” 

"  To  whom  there  ?”  demanded  Madame 
Germain,  quickly,  who  had  not  taken  her 
eyes  for  an  instant  off  the  little  Creole. 

“  I  have  my  instructions,  Madame,”  re¬ 
plied  Fran^oise.  “  The  lady  who  died  gave 
them  to  me  in  writing.  She  had  more  sense 
than  1  have,  and  knew  better  what  ought  to 
be  done.  As  for  me,  I  only  know  one  thing, 
and  that  is,  that  at  my  age  1  ought  to  obey, 
and  so  I  obey.” 

"  You  can  at  least  tell  your  father’s  name,” 
exclaimed  at  once  nearly  every  one  in  the 
office,  who,  whilst  the  little  Creole  had  been 
speaking,  had  gradually  approached  her. 


[May, 

She  gazed  earnestly  at  each  of  the  persons 
who  had  addressed  her;  but,  doubtless,  not 
perceiving  in  any  of  the  curious,  indifferent 
faces  around  that  nameless  something  which 
invites  confidence,  she  merely  replied,  "You 
do  not  know  him,  so  it  would  be  useless  to 
tell  you.” 

"  But  you  will  tell  me,  who  am  going  to 
take  you  under  my  care  till  we  reach  Niort, 
will  you  not  ?”  said  Marguerite  Germain,  in 
a  low  voice,  kindly  pressing  the  hand  of 
Fran^oise.  “Perhaps  so,  Madame;  listen 
awhile  when  I  know  you  better.” 

This  extreme  prudence  at  so  tender  an 
age  astonished  every  one,  and  fixed  every 
eye  upon  the  child,  who,  alone,  in  a  public 
office,  surrounded  by  strangers,  behaved  with 
as  much  propriety  and  steadiness  as  if  in  the 
presence  of  her  mother ;  and  united  to  the 
shrinking  modesty  of  her  sex  that  self-pos¬ 
session  which  commanded  respect  in  her 
rather  equivocal  circumstances.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  coachman  mounted  the  box  and 
summoned  the  passengers,  who  took  their 
places  in  a  wide  carriage,  where,  thanks  to 
the  good  offices  of  Madame  Germain,  Fran- 
^oise  was  already  seated. 

As  the  coach  drove  off,  Fran^oise  drew  a 
little  paper  from  her  pocket,  folded  square, 
and  with  the  word  “  adieu”  written  upon  it. 
She  unfolded  it,  and  read  to  herself, — "  I 
feel,  my  dear  child,  the  approach  of  death ; 
and  as  I  can  now  no  otherwise  care  for  you, 

I  write  these  few  lines,  which  1  could  ask 
you  always  to  carry  about  with  you,  to  direct 
your  conduct,  now  that  1  am  no  longer  with 
you.  Read  and  follow  the  advice  of  one 
who  was  for  so  short  a  time  to  fill  the  place 
of  your  mother. 

"  On  your  arrival  at  Havre  go  at  once  to 
the  coach  office  for  Niort,  take  your  place 
there,  and  pay  for  it ;  but  do  not  give  any 
but  your  Christian  name,  nor  the  name  of  the 
relation  to  whom  you  are  going.  You  could 
not  explain  to  every  one  that  might  see  the 
name  written  upon  a  public  sheet,  by  what 
accident  a  member  of  a  family  such  as  yours 
should  have  been  travelling  alone.” 

All  else  she  had  to  say  might  have  been 
imparted  by  word  of  mouth,  or  perhaps  at 
that  instant  death  had  for  ever  paralyzed  the 
hand  which  penned,  and  chilled  the  anxious 
heart  that  dictated  the  friendly  counsel. 


CHAPTER  II. 

After  a  journey  of  three  days,  which  was 
considered  very  quick  travelling  at  a  time 
when  railroads  were  as  yet  unknown,  the 
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carriage  which  had  conveyed  Fran^oise  ar-  I 
rived  at  Niort;  and  we  must  do  Madame  | 
Germain  the  justice  to  say,  she  was  most 
assiduously  kind  to  the  little  Creole.  Per¬ 
haps  there  was  a  little  of  officiouness  in  this 
forwardness  to  oblige.  Certain  it  is,  that 
whether  from  natural  disposition,  from  want 
of  education,  or  from  a  motive  which  we  do 
not  as  yet  pretend  to  dehne,  she  was  on  this 
occasion  most  inquisitive,  prying,  and  med¬ 
dling.  Francoise  found  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  evading  the  attempts  made  to  sur¬ 
prise  her  into  a  disclosure  of  her  name  and 
destination.  Sometimes  it  was  a  conjecture 
as  to  the  rank  held  by  the  father  of  the  little 
Creole ;  at  other  times,  a  guess  as  to  the 
house  to  which  she  was  going;  to  all  of 
which  the  young  traveller  observed  the  most 
complete  silence.  As  soon  as  the  coach 
stopped,  Francoise,  who  was  among  the  hrst 
to  alight,  looked  about  for  a  porter,  and  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  parcel  to  hold,  took  a  letter  from 
her  bag  and  began  to  rend  over  the  address, 
in  order  to  tell  it  to  the  man,  who  was  await¬ 
ing  her  orders.  As  she  was  about  to  whisper 
it  to  him,  she  was  anticipated  by  Madame 
Germain,  who  read  over  her  shoulder — 

“  The  Baroness  de  Neuillant !  I  know  that 
lady  right  well.  I  will  show  you  the  way. 
There,  take  my  parcel  too,”  said  she  to 
the  porter.  “  I  am  going  the  same  road. 
Come.”  Francoise  had  only  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  matter,  so  she  followed  Ma¬ 
dame  Germain.  They  walked  together  in 
silence  for  a  long  time,  till,  having  turned 
into  a  large  street,  so  deserted  that  the  grass 
grew  in  tufts  through  the  pavement,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  in  a  provincial  town,  Margaret 
stopped,  and  said  to  her  young  companion — 

“There  it  is  at  the  end,  the  last  hotel  to 
the  right ;  knock  long  and  loudly — the  ser¬ 
vant  is  deaf.” 

Then  taking  Fran^oise’s  parcel  from  the 
porter,  and  giving  to  her,  she  went  off,  tak¬ 
ing  the  man  with  her,  leaving  the  poor  little 
stranger  in  the  middle  of  a  deserted  street. 

But  the  solitude,  far  from  alarming  Fran- 
9oise,  only  tended  to  reassure  her.  It  was 
broad  day — it  was  noon  ;  and  happy  in  the 
thought  that  her  journey  was  over,  and  that 
she  would  soon  have  a  protector,  and  be  no 
longer  obliged  to  conceal  her  name  and  coun¬ 
try,  she  walked  straight  to  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  and  knocked  boldly.  But  though  she 
knocked  again  and  agmn,  the  door  did  not 
open ;  and  the  total  silence  that  reigned  in 
the  interior  of  the  hotel,  added  to  all  the  shut¬ 
ters  of  the  windows  being  closed,  made  the 


little  traveller  think  that  every  one  must  be 
dead ;  and  at  the  idea,  a  cold  shiver  ran 
through  her  frame. 

“If  you  were  to  knock  till  tomorrow 
morning,  and  longer  than  that,  too,  they  will 
not  open  a  bit  the  more  for  you,”  said  a 
hawker  of  vegetables,  who  was  just  then 
passing.  “  The  owners  are  in  the  country, 
and  the  only  servant  that  is  usually  left  has 
taken  advantage  of  their  absence  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  native  place.” 

How  grateful  was  this  information  to  the 
poor  child,  who  feared  that  the  guardian  to 
whose  care  she  was  consigned  was  dead ! 

“  Can  you  tell  me,  my  good  woman,”  smd 
she,  “  where  is  Madame  de  Neuillani’s  coun¬ 
try-house  ?” 

“  Not  very  far  from  this,  my  little  madam; 
and  if  your  legs  are  but  as  quick  as  your 
eyes,  two  short  hours  will  take  you  there. 
You  must  get  out  of  this  street,  and 
take  the  first  turning  to  the  right,  then 
the  fourth  to  the  left,  then  go  on  till  you 
come  to  a  great  square,  then  turn  again  to 
the  left,  then  to  the  right,  then — but  I  had 
better  show  you  the  way,  for  I  doubt  if  you 
could  find  it.” 

“  You  give  me  new  life,”  said  the  little 
girl,  wiping  away  the  drops  with  which  ter¬ 
ror  had  moistened  her  brow. 

On  they  went  together,  till,  on  reaching 
the  open  country,  the  woman  said,  “Yon 
can  now  find  the  way  by  yourself ;  you  have 
only  to  go  straight  on ;  if  you  walk  pretty 
fast  and  do  not  loiter  on  the  way,  you  will 
be  there  in  less  than  two  hours.  When  you 
come  to  an  iron  railing  and  a  grove  of  aca¬ 
cias,  you  are  at  your  journey’s  end.”  And 
she  then  left  the  little  traveller  to  go  on  her 
way  alone. 

Francoise  had  good  legs  and  good  cour¬ 
age  :  she  went  on  briskly  for  about  two  hours, 
but  her  small  weak  limbs  did  not  permit  of 
her  taking  very  long  steps,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  that  time  she  had  not  made  much  way. 

The  sight  of  the  long  straight  road  still 
extending  so  far  before  her,  and  the  sun  so 
low  in  the  horizon,  with  the  feeling  of  hun- 
er  such  as  it  is  only  felt  by  the  very  young, 
rew  a  deep  sigh  from  her ;  alas !  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  that  she  was  accustomed  to  care¬ 
ful  tendance,  to  a  loving  eye  upon  her,  and 
loving  arms  around  her.  The  idea  of  stop¬ 
ping  to  procure  some  refreshment  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  her :  she  thought  of  but  one  thing, 
and  that  was  to  reach  her  journey’s  end. 

At  last  she  perceived  in  the  distance  the 
iron  railing ;  the  very  sight  of  it  revived  her. 
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and  caused  ber  to  redouble  ber  speed :  sbe 
almost  forgot  ber  fatigue. 

“  Where  is  the  ch&teau  of  the  Baroness  de 
Neuillant  ?”  said  she  to  the  first  person  sbe 
met. 

It  was  a  poor  little  girl,  about  her  own 
age,  but  scantily  clad,  and  weeping. 

I  am  just  come  away  from  it.  I  can  stay 
no  longer  there ;  the  lady  is  too  cross.  I 
was  beaten  yesterday  for  having  let  some 
hens  be  stolen ;  to  -  day  two  turkeys  have 
been  taken,  and  I  am  running  away  before  it 
is  found  out.  1  will  go  home :  my  mother 
never  beats  me — never.” 

“Poor  little  thing!”  said  Fran^oise,  slip¬ 
ping  a  piece  of  money  into  the  hand  of  the 
little  poultry-girl.  “  Pray  do  not  go  till  you 
show  me  the  ch&teau.” 

“  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  find  it ;  you  can 
see  it  from  this,”  replied  the  little  peasant, 
consoled  at  the  sight  of  the  silver  which  was 
now  shining  in  her  brown  sunburnt  hand. 
“  Do  you  see  that  great  iron  railing,  by  the 
side  of  which  there  is  a  little  gate,  with  cocks 
and  hens  and  turkeys  in  front  of  it  ?” 

“  The  cocks  and  hens  of  which  you  are  in 
charge,  I  suppose,”  said  Frangoise. 

“  The  very  same !”  answered  the  girl. 

“  I  am  not  surprised  at  their  being  stolen, 
if  you  leave  them  thus  by  themselves.” 

“  Oh,  at  our  age  we  must  have  a  bit  of 
play.” 

“  Does  that  gate  lead  into  the  chateau  ?” 
demanded  Fran^oise. 

“  It  leads  into  the  farm-yard,”  replied  the 
little  peasant.  “  From  the  farm-yard  you 
go  through  a  little  grove  of  acacias,  which 
leads  to  the  offices,  and  then — ” 

“  Oh,  once  there,  I  shall  know  what  to  do. 
Thank  you,  my  child.” 

At  that  moment  the  little  Creole  perceived 
a  pretty  white  hen  that  a  dog  was  worrying, 
and  had  actually  under  his  paws.  She  drove 
away  the  dog,  and  picked  up  the  hen ;  and 
perceiving  she  was  not  hurt,  but  merely 
nrightened,  she  caressed  ber,  and,  warming 
her  in  her  little  hands,  she  advanced  towards 
the  farm-yard. 

“  Poor  little  thing  T’  said  she,  as  she  kissed 
the  hen;  “you  are  a  little  one,  timid  and 
weak  as  I  am ;  but  do  not  be  afraid  ;  I  will 
protect  you,  as  those  who  are  older  than  I 
will  protect  me.” 

Thus  speaking  as  she  went  alon^,  the  lit¬ 
tle  traveller  amused  herself  by  driving  home 
the  inmates  of  the  poultry-yard,  who  were 
only  waiting  for  the  door  to  be  opened  for 
them ;  and  having  then  gently  laid  her  white 


hen  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  where  she  saw 
the  rest  of  the  hens  picking,  she  passed  on 
through  a  little  gate,  opening  on  the  acacia 
grove ;  but  hardly  had  she  advanced  a  few 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  ch&teau,  when  a 
well-known  voice,  proceeding  from  the  other 
side  of  the  trees,  riveted  her  to  the  spot. 

It  was  the  voice  of  Madame  Germain — 
Madame  Germain,  whom  she  had  told  she 
was  going  to  the  Baroness  de  Neuillant ;  who 
knew  where  she  was,  as  she  had  come  her¬ 
self,  and  yet  had  not  told  her,  or  rather  had 
led  her  wrong,  by  bringing  her  to  the  empty 
hotel  in  the  deserted  street.  All  these 
thoughts  flashed  rapidly  through  the  little 
head  of  Fran^oise,  and  she  trembled,  she 
knew  not  why. 

Though  the  overshadowing  trees  rendered 
the  darkness  of  the  evening  still  greater,  she 
made  an  effort  to  see  the  person  who  was 
with  Madame  Germain.  By  the  richness  of 
her  attire  and  the  authoritative  tone  in  which 
she  addressed  her  companion,  who  remained 
standing  while  she  was  seated,  Fran9oise 
guessed  she  must  be  the  Baroness  de  Neu¬ 
illant.  With  all  the  impetuosity  of  her  age 
and  natural  disposition,  she  would  have 
sprung  towards  her,  exclaiming,  “Here  I 
am !”  when  some  words  that  reached  her 
ear  suddenly  checked  the  impulse. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  Baroness,  with  a  moody  and  abstracted 
air,  was  listening  to  these  words  from  Ma¬ 
dame  Germain  :  “  This  child  is  born  for  mis¬ 
fortune,  Madame.  ‘  Fair  birth — fair  life,’ 
says  the  proverb ;  and  '  Born  unlucky,  un¬ 
lucky  for  the  whole  life,’  say  I ;  and  I  will 
go  even  farther  than  that,  Madame, — the  un¬ 
lucky  bring  ill-luck  to  those  that  harbor 
them.  Now  how  was  this  little  D’Auvigne 
born  ?  In  a  prison  at  Niort,  where  her  fa¬ 
ther  was  detained  for  debt,  on  the  27  th  of 
November,  in  the  year  1635, — it  will  be 
eight  years  in  three  days  more.  I  think  I 
have  her  poor  mother  before  me — Jeannie  de 
Cardillac,  of  such  a  good  family  at  Bordeaux, 
with  hardly  sufficient  to  cover  her  poor  child ; 
and  though  that  poor  child  had  the  honor  of 
having  as  sponsors  the  Count  Fran9ois  de  la 
Rochefoucault  and  your  daughter,  the  Coun¬ 
tess  Jeannie  de  Baudeau,  that  has  not  broken 
the  spell.  Her  infancy  was  passed  in  prison. 
From  the  prison  at  Niort  she  went  to  the 
Ch&teau  Trompette,  at  Bordeaux,  and  from 
thence  she  set  out  to  America.  On  the  pas¬ 
sage  she  fell  ill,  and  every  one  believing  her 
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to  be  dead,  she  was  about  to  be  thrown  into 
the  sea,  when  her  mother  asked  to  be  allowed 
a  last  embrace.  In  this  embrace  she  thought 
she  perceived  a  slight  breath  of  life  in  her 
daughter, — so  slight,  indeed,  that  none  but  a 
mother  could  have  perceived  it:  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  one  was  saved.  But  it  appears  that  Mon¬ 
sieur  Constant  d’Aubign^  has  not  conducted 
his  affairs  in  the  New  World  a  bit  better  than 
in  the  Old,  by  his  sending  you  his  daughter 
to  bring  up.” 

“And  how  did  you  recognize  her,  Marga¬ 
ret  ?”  demanded  the  Baroness  with  the  air  of 
one  awaking  out  of  a  long  dream. 

“  I  have  already  had  the  honor  of  telling 
it  twice  to  you,  Madame,  but  you  have  not,  I 
believe,  done  me  the  honor  of  listening.  You 
doubtless  recollect,  Madame,  a  visit  which 
you  paid,  about  four  years  ago,  to  your  bro¬ 
ther  M.  D’Aubigne  at  the  Chateau  Trom- 
pette,  while  he  was  detained  there.  You 
may  remember  a  little  scene  which  took  place 
between  the  daughter  of  the  porter  of  the 
ch&teau  and  Mademoiselle  Fran^-oise,  then 
about  four  years  old.  Tlie  jailer’s  daughter 
had  just  been  paid  some  money,  and  Made¬ 
moiselle  was  admiring  the  silver  pieces. 
‘You  would  like  very  much  to  have  some 
like  this,  but  you  are  too  poor,’  said  the  little 
girl  to  her.  ‘  That  is  true,’  said  your  niece ; 
'  but  I  arn  a  lady,  and  you  are  not.’ 

“  Well,  Madame,  it  was  by  hearing  in  the 
office  at  Havre  a  little  girl  rebuke  the  clerk 
for  calling  her  plain  Fran^oise,  and  doing  it 
with  that  air  which  belongs  to  your  brother, 
and  which  you,  too,  have,  Madame,  that  I 
recognized  the^  blood  of  the  D’Aubign6  fa¬ 
mily.  It  was  on  this  account,  merely  be¬ 
cause  she  was  your  niece,  Madame,  that  I 
took  care  of  her  on  the  way;  but  once  ar¬ 
rived  at  Niort,  I  wished  to  warn  you,  Ma¬ 
dame,  lest  the  child  might  come  upon  you 
like  a  thunder-clap ;  and  I  took  the  liberty 
of  conducting  her  to  your  hotel,  where,  I 
suppose,  she  is  knocking  still.  What  deter¬ 
mination  have  you  come  to,  Madame?”  de¬ 
manded  Margaret,  after  a  few  moments’  si¬ 
lence,  the  Baroness  having  relapsed  into  her 
reverie. 

“And  what  is  there  to  decide  upon?” 
said  the  Baroness,  in  a  peevish  and  impatient 
tone.  “  She  is  my  brother’s  daughter  and 
my  niece,  so  I  cannot  leave  her  in  the  street ; 
but  it  would  have  been  much  belter  for  him 
to  hat^  kept  her  at  home  than  to  lay  such  a 
charge  upon  me.” 

A  gasping  cry,  and  a  heavy  fall,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Baroness.  She  rose, 
and  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 


uttered  an  exclamation  of  alarm  on  seeing  a 
child  stretched  insensible  on  the  ground. 

“It  is  she,  Madame,”  said  Margaiet,  ap 
proaching.  “  It  is  the  little  traveller — it  is 
Mademoiselle  d’Aubigne.” 

When  the  young  creature  recovered  her 
consciousness,  she  found  herself  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  well-lighted  apartment.  She  recog¬ 
nized  Madame  Germain  in  the  person  who 
was  busied  about  her,  and  in  the  tall  stiff 
lady  who  was  coldly  looking  on,  the  mistress 
of  the  acacia-grove,  the  Baroness  de  Neu- 
illant. 

“  My  aunt !”  said  the  poor  child,  endea¬ 
voring  to  rise,  and  salute  the  Baroness. 

“Since  you  are  better  now.  Mademoiselle,’’ 
returned  her  aunt,  coldly  waving  her  hand, 
“  you  may  go  with  Madame  Germain,  and 
she  will  give  you  any  thing  you  may  want.” 

“  Oh,  my  poor  mother !”  exclaimed  the 
little  one,  as  she  sorrowfully  followed  Ma¬ 
dame  Germain  ;  “  if  you  only  knew  the  re¬ 
ception  that  awaited  your  child  !” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Fras^oisk  was  put  to  sleep  in  a  very 
pretty  little  room.  Next  day,  on  rising,  a 
milliner  came  to  take  her  measure  for  some 
dresses ;  the  shoemaker  brought  shoes ;  the 
hairdresser  came  to  force  her  beautiful  hair 
from  its  own  natural  curl.  Breakfast  was 
brought  to  her,  but  when  she  asked  to  see 
her  aunt,  the  reply  was,  that  she  was  en¬ 
gaged. 

“  Fine  dresses,  nice  shoes,  every  thing  but 
caresses,”  said  she,  as  she  paced  the  long 
and  formal  avenue.  “  Oh,  how  much  better 
to  be  with  Mamma,  where  I  had  but  little, 
but  still  I  had  caresses.” 

In  her  walk  she  approached  the  poultry- 
yard.  Mechanically  she  opened  the  door  ; 
a  pretty  little  hen  flew  to  meet  her,  and  sa¬ 
luted  her  with  joyful  cackle.  It  was  the 
little  white  hen  which  she  had  rescued  from 
the  dog.  She  recognized  it  by  the  feathers 
of  the  wings  being  ruffled.  “Come,”  said 
she,  taking  her  up;  “you  are  lonely  here, 
without  a  mother,  like  me.  Without  any 
one  to  love  you,  and  that  is  like  me  too. 
Well,  I  will  love  you,  and  you  shall  love  me, 
and  neither  of  us  need  be  lonely  any  more. 
Come,  my  pretty  white  hen,  you  must  love 
me  deeply,  I  entreat  you,  that  is  a  good  lit¬ 
tle  hen.”  Such  was  the  first  introduction  of 
the  little  Fran^oise  to  her  aunt,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  her  as  one  whom  it  would  be  dis¬ 
graceful  to  turn  away,  but  whose  arrival  was 
otherwise  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference. 
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The  poor  child  deeply  felt  her  aunt’s  cold  voiion  of  a  young  girl  of  fourteen,  who, 
and  utter  neglect,  and  wept  over  it  in  secret,  giving  up  all  the  pleasures  of  her  age,  spent 
She  had  none  but  her  poor  hen  to  whom  she  her  life  in  sewing  and  embroidering  ;  and, 
could  pour  out  her  touching  regrets,  so  not  content  with  laboring  all  day,  devoted 
touching,  that  had  they  been  heard,  some  to  it  besides  a  part  of  the  night ;  and  they 
one  must  have  had  pity  on  her.  But  who  knew  her,  they  said,  to  be  of  noble  family, 
was  there  to  hear  ?  No  one  listened  to  her  And  when,  towards  evening,  accompanied 
— no  one  cared  enough  about  her  even  to  by  her  mother,  she  descended  the  staircase 
listen  to  her.  The  poor  child  finding  in  the  to  take  home  her  day’s  work,  all  drew  aside 
yard  the  only  beings  who  seemed  to  have  to  let  her  pass.  It  was  not  her  growing 
any  feeling  for  her — the  only  beings  who  beauty,  or  her  countenance  so  charming  and 
welcomed  her  approach — spent  the  greater  so  dignified,  that  thus  won  upon  them,  but  it 
part  of  the  day  there :  and  the  servants  was  the  touching  paleness  of  her  features, 
ended  by  abandoning  to  her  the  care  of  this  and  that  timid  modesty  with  which  she  re¬ 
part  of  the  establishment.  turned  their  salutations. 

“  I  began  by  reigning  in  a  poultry -yard,”  But  one  day,  it  was  a  coffin  that  came 

said  she,  a  little  later,  when  ruling  all  France,  down  that  staircase.  Madame  d’Aubigne 
The  mind  of  a  child  exposed  to  misfortune  was  dead,  and  for  some  days  the  door  of  the 
is  like  fruit  unprotected  by  friendly  foliage  garret  remained  as  closely  shut  as  though 
from  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun — it  ripens  the  living  orphan  was  also  dead.  The  old 
before  its  time.  Sad  thoughts  and  sorrow-  portress  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  knock 
ful  reflections  had,  with  Fran^oise,  taken  the  at  the  door;  it  was  quickly  opened  to  her 
place  of  the  thoughtless  gayety  of  childhood,  by  Mademoiselle  d’Aubignd,  dressed  in  black, 
“What  a  sullen,  unsocial  little  thing!”  and  with  face  so  white,  so  pale,  that  it 
was  often  said  by  those  who  visited  the  seemed  as  though  her  life  too  were  in  her 
roness.  Alas !  they  ought  rather  to  have  mother’s  grave. 

said  unhappy  and  proud,  for  the  child  al-  “  Can  1  do  any  thing  for  you,  Mademoi- 
ready  possessed  all  the  pride  that  misfortune  selle?”  This  was  all  the  worthy  woman 
so  often  gives  to  the  character.  could  say,  struck  with  the  deep  though  calm 

Two  years  passed  away  in  this  manner,  sorrow  of  the  lovely  face, 
when,  Mons.  d’Aubign6  being  dead,  his  wi-  A  tear  trickled  slowly  down  the  cheek  of 
dow  returned  to  France,  and  Fran^oise  was  the  orphan.  “  I  have  nothing  to  remune- 
restored  to  her  love  and  caresses  ;  but  Ma-  rate  you  for  your  services,”  said  she,  simply, 
dame  d’Aubign^,  unable  to  support  her  “  Oh,  Mademoiselle  need  not  trouble  her- 
children,  was  obliged  to  solicit  from  Govern-  self  about  that,”  replied  the  woman.  “  Ma- 
ment  some  situation  for  her  son,  older  by  demoiselle  is  good  and  sensible,  and  will  be 
some  years  than  FranQoise,  and  to  place  the  rich  one  day.  A  little  work,  more  or  less, 
latter  at  the  Convent  of  the  Ursulines,  the  will  not  kill  me — a  little  time  ^ven  to  her 
necessary  expense  being  defrayed  by  Ma-  who  gave  all  hers  to  her  mother.’’ 
dame  de  Vilette,  another  sister  of  Madame  Fran^oise,  burying  her  face  in  her  hand- 
d’Aubign^’s.  But  this  extraordinary  child  kerchief,  wept  long  and  silently,  and  the  two 
would  not  consent  to  remain  there  long,  felt  that  they  understood  each  other;  and 
having  one  day  been  told  incautiously  that  never  was  more  assiduous  service  rendered 
her  mother  lived  by  the  labor  of  her  hands,  than  by  the  good  old  woman. 

“  I  too  know  how  to  work,”  said  she  to  Ma-  But  the  family  pride  of  her  aunt  did  that 
dame  d’Aubignd.  “Two  will  earn  more  for  poor  Fran^oise  which  affection  would  not 
than  one.  If  you  will  take  me  with  you,  have  prompted.  One  moiming,  three  months 
dearest  mother,  I  can  defy  misfortune.”  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  a  carriage 
When  she  thus  spoke,  she  was  about  twelve,  drew  up  with  great  parade  before  the  gate 
Madame  d’Aubignd  could  not  resist  so  touch-  of  the  obscure  alley  which  led  to  the  rude 
ing  and  natural  an  appeal.  She  brought  her  staircase,  which  the  orphan  had  never  de¬ 
daughter  to  Paris,  where  they  both  took  up  scended  since  the  death  of  her  mother.  A 
their  abode  in  the  very  highest  garret  of  a  lady,  tall,  richly  dressed,  and  of  a  cold  and 
house  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore.  M.  d’Au-  haughty  demeanor,  alighted  from  it.  She 
bign6,  her  son,  just  then  obtained  an  appoint-  inquired  for  Mademoiselle  d’Aubigr^S,  and 
ment  as  one  of  the  pages  of  Louis  XIV.  carefully  guarding  her  fine  silk  dress  from 

-  contact  with  the  wall  or  stairs,  and  having 

In  the  whole  house  where  the  garret  was,  asked  to  be  shown  the  room,  requested  she 
nothing  was  spoken  of  but  the  generous  de-  might  be  allowed  to  enter  alone. 
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The  lady,  on  seeing  the  only  door  out  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  that  boasted  the  luxury  of 
a  mat,  guessed  it  led  to  her  niece’s  room,  and 
knocking,  was  immediately  admitted.  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  d’Aubign6  never  received  any 
visit ;  the  portress  was  the  only  person  who 
ever  broke  in  upon  her  loneliness ;  and  she, 
believing  the  knock  to  be  hers,  opened  the 
door  without  any  inquiry,  but,  on  seeing  a 
lady,  starred  back  with  surprise. 

“  Madame  de  Neuillant !’’  exclaimed  she. 

“  I  am  come  to  take  you  to  my  own 
house,”  replied  she,  in  a  tone  as  cold  and 
indifferent  as  ever.  "  I  am  just  come  from 
Niort,  and  only  yesterday  learned  the  death 
of  your  mother,  and  your  situation.  You 
are  my  brother’s  daughter ;  you  cannot  live 
alone ;  my  hotel  is  open  to  you ;  you  must 
come  with  me.” 

Fran^oise  gazed  upon  her  aunt  with  a 
kind  of  painful  gratitude.  Oh  !  why  was 
she  not  as  ready  to  open  her  arms  and  her 
heart  to  her  as  her  house ! 

Madame  de  Neuillant  was  one  of  those 
narrow-minded  persons  who  forget  that  there 
are  wants  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  body 
to  be  met, — wounds  of  the  heart  to  be  heal¬ 
ed, — forget  that  there  is  a  mission  of  mercy 
to  the  mind  imposed  upon  us,  not  only  by 
the  precept,  "  Weep  with  those  that  weep,” 
but  commended  by  the  example  of  Him  who, 
even  when,  in  the  might  of  His  miraculous 
power,  He  was  about  to  turn  the  widow’s 
tears  of  sorrow  for  her  only  son  into  tears  of 
joy,  yet  could  not,  even  for  the  instant,  see 
that  sorrow  unmoved,  but  stopped  to  soothe 
her  with  the  words  of  tender  compassion, 
”  Weep  rot.”  Fran^oise  had  already  too 
sad  opportunity  of  estimating  her  aunt’s 
sensibility.  She  knew  that  with  her  she 
would  want  neither  food  nor  raiment,  but 
that  which  could  minister  to  the  affections, 
which  could  warm  the  heart — kind  words 
and  soft  caresses.  Alas!  who  would  give 
her  these  ?  The  young  creature  recoiled 
from  the  dreary  prospect  before  her,  and  at 
length  giving  way,  she  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  However,  there  was  no  alter¬ 
native,  nor  was  there  time  to  hesitate ;  she 
must  not  keep  Madame  de  Neuillant  waiting 
on  a  straw  chair  in  a  cold  room  with  tiled 
floor ;  and  making  a  strong  effort  to  command 
herself,  she  hastily  put  up  all  that  belonged 
to  her  in  a  little  parcel,  and  lifting  up  her 
heart  in  silent  prayer,  as  she  looked  for  the 
last  time  around  the  narrow  chamber  where 
for  the  last  two  years  she  had  lived  with  her 
fond  mother,  poor  but  happy,  fully  satisfied 
with  the  ”  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  was,” 


she  turned  to  her  aunt,  saying,  with  a  cold¬ 
ness  nearly  approaching  to  her  own,  “  I  am 
ready  for  you,  Madame.”  As  she  passed 
the  porter’s  lodge,  “  I  have  but  little  to  offer 
you,”  said  she,  holding  out  her  little  parcel  to 
her  kind  humble  friend,  “  but  it  is  all  that  I 
have.  Take  it,  I  am  yet  mistress  of  it ;  take 
it,  for  to-morrow — nay,  even  in  an  hour — I 
shall  have  nothing  of  my  own,  not  even 
myself.” 

Then  pressing  in  both  her  pretty  hands 
those  of  the  worthy  woman  from  whom 
she  had  received  so  much  kindness,  she  has¬ 
tened  after  her  aunt,  and  was  quickly  seated 
in  the  carriage,  which  immediately  took  the 
way  to  Niort. 

CHAPTIR  V. 

Evkry  thing  turned  out  just  as  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Aubignd  had  foreseen :  her  days 
passed  slowly  and  sorrowfully  away,  alone 
in  a  house  where  a  word  of  love  never  came 
to  revive  the  young  spirit,  bent  down  and 
withered  by  the  chill  blast  of  misfortune. 
She  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  the  many 
years  that  must  pass  before  she  should  grow 
I  old  and  rejoin  her  mother  in  heaven.  A  cir¬ 
cumstance,  apparently  most  trivial,  changed 
the  entire  destiny  of  the  young  girl. 

Madame  de  Neuillant  went  every  year  to 
Paris,  and  made  a  point  of  never  missing 
Scarron’s  soiriea.  He  was  a  comic  author,  an 
old  infirm  bachelor,  but  so  cheerful,  so  agree¬ 
able,  so  witty,  that  he  drew  around  him  the 
best  society  of  Paris ;  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi,  the  Coulenges,  the 
d’Alberts,  the  Saint  Livremonts — in  fact,  we 
may  say  all  that  were  distinguished  either  in 
the  court  or  the  city.  One  day,  as  if  for  the 
first  time  waking  to  the  perception  that  her 
niece  was  grown  both  tall  and  beautiful, 
Madame  de  Neuillant  suddenly  took  it  into 
her  head  that  she  should  accompany  her. 

The  young  girl’s  heart  thrilled  as  if  with  the 
presentiment  of  some  great  danger,  and  it  was 
tremblingly  she  went  to  make  her  toilet.  It 
was  two  years  since  Fran<,'oise  had  returned 
to  her  aunt’s  At  that  time  her  wardrobe 
had  been  fully  supplied,  but  had  not  since 
then  been  reneweu,  and  Mademoiselle  d’Au- 
bigne,  who,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  had 
grown  amazingly,  found,  when  she  went  to 
choose  a  dress,  that  the  skirts  and  waists 
were  much  too  short.  What  was  to  be  done? 
There  was  no  time  to  remedy  the  mishap, 
even  if  she  had  the  means  at  command. 
F'ran^oise  consoled  herself  with  the  thought 
that  her  utter  insignificance  would  efficiently 
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screen  her  from  any  notice  in  such  a  circle. 
She  dressed  herself  therefore  without  any 
great  anxiety  as  to  her  toilet,  and  soon,  seated 
in  her  aunt’s  carriage,  she  was  rolling  on  to 
,  the  house  of  M.  de  Scarron,  and  certainly 
thinking  more  of  what  she  was  to  see  than 
of  exhibiting  her  own  little  person,  accus¬ 
tomed  as  she  had  hitherto  been  to  little  notice 
being  taken  of  her.  They  enter :  the  lights, 
the  movement,  the  splendid  dresses,  the  bril¬ 
liant  yet  easy  tone  of  conversation,  touching 
upon  every  subject  without  exhausting  any 
— all  this  confused  Mademoiselle  d’Aubignfe, 
nay,  actually  bewildered  her  so,  that  for  the 
first  few  moments  she  scarcely  knew  what 
was  passing  around  her.  But  when,  these 
first  few  moments  over,  she  ventured  to  raise 
her  eyes  and  look  around,  she  was  terrified 
on  perceiving  all  eyes  directed  to  one  part  of 
the  room — to  the  very  spot  where  she  stood 
leaning  on  the  back  of  her  aunt’s  chair.  She 
might  have  believed  Madame  de  Neuillant 
was  the  object  of  all  this  attention,  but  there 
was  an  expression  of  surprise  in  the  gaze  of 
curiosity,  which  made  the  young  girl  almost 
instinctively  feel  that  it  was  not  her  aunt  but 
she  herself  who  thus  attracted  their  notice. 
Was  there  any  thing  about  her  particularly 
odd  or  strange  ?  Suddenly  it  flashed  across 
her  mind  that  it  must  be  her  dress,  with  its 
short  waist  and  narrow  skirts  and  two-year- 
old  fashion.  Gladly  would  she  have  sunk 
into  the  ground  to  avoid  the  gaze  which, 
even  with  downcast  eyes,  she  knew  was  fixed 
upon  her,  and  which  made  her  cheeks  burn 
and  her  heart  beat,  but  refuge  she  found 
none  ;  and  at  length  her  confusion  became  so 
great,  her  blushes  so  painful,  that  she  covered 
her  face  and  gave  way  to  a  paroxysm  of 
tears.  But  how  was  she  mistaken !  What 
had  thus  drawn  upon  her  every  eye  was  not 
her  short  dress,  nor  her  costume,  a  little 
;  it  w:is  rather  her  modest  beauty — a 
beauty  enhanced  by  her  own  perfect  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  it.  It  was  rather  that  timid 
embarrassment,  that  shrinking  bashfulness, 
which  is  such  a  charm  in  early  youth.  Even 
her  tears,  which  stamped  her  as  artless  as 
she  was  beautiful,  seemed  but  a  grace  the 
more. 

Scarron,  surprised  at  this  emotion,  inquired 
who  the  pretty  young  girl  was  who  shed 
tears  because  she  was  looked  at.  He  was 
told  that  it  was  Mademoiselle  d’Aubigne ; 
that  she  was  poor,  and  not  very  happy  with 
her  aunt.  He  was  delighted  with  the  cause 
of  the  tears  he  had  seen  her  shed,  and  he 
felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  rescue  the  young 


creature  from  a  life  that  scarcely  deserved 
the  name,  to  which  this  poor  hothouse  plant 
could  never  be  inured.  He  offered  bis  name 
and  hand. 

The  short  dress  thus  became  the  prelude 
to  the  elevation  of  Mademoiselle  d’Aubignfe; 
for  as  Madame  Scarron,  she  found  herself  in 
a  circle  capable  of  appreciating  her,  and  in 
which  she  might  display  all  her  rich  stores 
of  mind  and  all  the  charms  of  her  conversa¬ 
tion.  She  was  so  full  of  anecdote,  and  re¬ 
lated  so  agreeably,  that  one  day,  at  a  great 
dinner  given  in  her  own  house,  a  servant 
whispered  to  her,  “A  story,  Madame  ;  there 
is  a  roast  wanting  to-day.” 

And  no  one  perceived  the  absence  of  the 
dish.  Good,  gentle,  and  pious,  Madame 
Scarron  soothed  the  best  hours  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  died  blessing  her,  leaving  her  a 
widow  and  poor  at  twenty-six  years  of  age. 
Her  poverty  being  no  secret,  Madame  de 
Richelieu  offered  her  apartments  in  her  hotel ; 
but  her  natural  independence  of  character 
would  not  allow  of  her  accepting  them  ;  she 
preferred  having  again  recourse  to  her  needle, 
which,  as  she  was  a  clever  workwoman,  fur¬ 
nished  her  with  at  least  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

The  widow  of  Scarron  affords  another  proof 
that  true  talent  can  never  remain  wholly  con¬ 
cealed.  She  was  sought  for  in  her  humble 
asylum  to  bring  up  the  children  of  Louis 
XIV.,  who,  as  some  little  recompense  for  her 
assiduous  cares,  settled  upon  her  the  Chateau 
de  Maintenon,  and  the  right  to  assume  the 
title  of  Countess,  by  which  he  was  himself 
the  first  to  salute  her. 

The  monarch  knew  how  to  appreciate  the 
knowledge  and  the  depth  of  tender  feelings 
possessed  by  this  charming  woman.  When 
he  became  a  widower,  not  being  able  openly 
to  offer  her  the  title  of  Queen,  or  to  share 
the  throne  of  France  with  the  widow  of 
Scarron,  he  married  her  privately.  She  was 
then  just  entering  her  forty- third  year. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  founded  St.  Cyr, 
that  admirable  institution  for  young  girls,  to 
which  she  retired  on  the  death  of  the  King, 
which  took  place  the  Ist  of  September,  1705, 
and  where  she  remained  happy  and  beloved 
to  the  close  of  her  life.  She  died  calmly 
and  peacefully  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  on 
the  17th  of  April,  1719. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  one  of  the 
greatest  examples  of  the  vicissitude  of  human 
life.  Twice  was  she  reduced  to  support  her¬ 
self  by  the  labor  of  her  hands ;  and  she  owed 
her  elevation  to  her  talents  and  her  virtues. 
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From  the  lonely  little  island  in  St. 
George’s  Channel — where  the  folks  of  Man¬ 
chester  and  Liverpool  find  their  Ventnors 
and  Shanklins,  the  Isle  of  Man — comes  to 
us  a  sound  of  mourning — a  voice  which  tells 
us  that  another  distinguished  English  artist 
has  followed  Turner  to  the  grave.  In  his 
day,  Martin  divided  the  suffrages  of  the  many 
with  the  master  of  landscape,  and  agitated 
artistic  circles  not  less  constantly  than  Hay- 
don  himself.  Bulwer  was  one  of  the  most 
fervent  of  his  admirers  ;  and  in  a  celebrated 
criticism  he  bad  declared  bis  opinion  that 
Martinis  “more  original,  more  self-depen¬ 
dent”  than  Raffaelle  and  Michael  Angelo. 
The  Edinburgh  damned  him  with  faint 
praises,  and  after  patting  him  on  the  shoul¬ 
der,  concluded  an  elaborate  criticism  on  his 
style  and  treatment  by  a  cool  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  begin  the  study  of  his  art  anew — 
copying  the  old  masters — drawing  from  the 
life — and  imitating  nature !  Ilis  merits  were 
too  great;  too  original,  not  to  be  freely  canvass¬ 
ed,  even  when  they  were  not  fiercely  denied. 
No  doubt  his  art  was  theatrical.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  the  eye  rather  than  the  mind.  He 
produced  his  grand  effects  by  illusion — per¬ 
haps  by  imposition  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
cealed  that  he  did  produce  effects.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  was  scene-painting — sleight  of  hand  ; 
but  it  was  also  new.  If  easy,  the  style  was 
his  own.  Nobody  else  had  caught  the  trick 
by  which  he  ravished  the  senses  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  and  sometimes  dazzled  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  calmer  men.  Legitimate  or  illegiti¬ 
mate,  there  was  a  spell  in  Martin’s  art.  It 
had  power  over  the  eye,  and  often  led  cap¬ 
tive  the  judgment.  This  is  no  mean  tri¬ 
bute  ;  but  it  is  a  tribute  that  must  be  paid 
to  the  painter  of  “  Belshazzar’s  Feast  ”  and 
“  Joshua.” 

F rom  notes  supplied  by  the  artist  himself — 
chiefly  to  our  own  columns  in  former  years — 
we  are  able  to  trace  the  outline  of  his  career. 
In  a  communication  to  a  contemporary,  cor¬ 
recting  certain  errors,  Martin  wrote  ; — “  I 
was  bom  at  a  house  called  the  East-land 
Ends,  Hay  don  Bridge,  near  Hexham,  19  th 


of  July,  1789,  and  received  the  rudiments  pf 
my  education  at  the  well-known  free  school 
of  that  place.  Having  from  my  earliest 
years  attempted  to  draw,  and  expressed  a 
determination  to  ‘be  a  painter,’  the  question 
arose,  ‘  how  to  turn  my  desires  to  profitable 
account;’  and  it  was  ultimately  decided  to 
make  me  a  herald  painter — in  consequence 
of  which,  upon  the  removal  of  my  family 
to  Newcastle,  I  was,  when  fourteen,  appren¬ 
ticed  to  Wilson,  the  coach- builder,  of  that 
town.  I  worked  with  him  for  a  year,  in  no 
small  degree  disgusted  at  the  drudgery 
which,  as  junior  apprentice,  I  had  to  endure, 
and  at  not  being  allowed  to  practise  the 
higher  mysteries  of  the  art ;  when  just  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  expiration  of  the  year,  (from 
which  period  I  was  to  have  an  increase  of 
pay,)  one  of  the  senior  apprentices  told  me 
that  my  employer  would  evade  the  payment 
of  the  first  quarter,  on  the  ground  that  ‘  I 
went  on  trial,’  and  that  *  it  was  not  in  the 
indentures.’  As  it  had  been  foretold,  so  it 
turned  out.  Upon  claiming  the  increase,  I 
was  referred  to  my  articles,  and  the  original 
sum  was  tendered.  This  I  indignantly  re¬ 
jected,  saying,  ‘  What !  you’re  soon  begin¬ 
ning,  then,  and  mean  to  serve  me  the  same  as 
you  did  such  an  one !  but  /  won’t  submit 
and,  turning  on  my  heel,  I  hastened  home. 
My  father  highly  approved  of  my  conduct — 
declared  that  I  should  not  go  back — and  im¬ 
mediately  furnished  me  with  proper  drawing 
materials,  the  most  satisfactory  reward  1 
could  receive.  I  worked  away  to  my  heart’s 
content  for  some  days ;  when  at  length, 
while  so  employed,  the  town  sergeant  came 
to  take  me  off  to  the  Guildhall  to  answer 
charges  brought  against  me  by  my  master. 
I  was  dreadfully  frightened,  the  more  so  as 
none  of  my  family  were  within  call  to  accom¬ 
pany  me  ;  and  at  entering  the  court  my  heart 
sunk  at  the  sight  of  the  aldermen,  and  my 
master,  with  lowering  face,  and  his  witnesses. 
I  was  charged  on  oath  with  insolence — 
having  run  away — rebellious  conduct — and 
threatening  to  do  a  private  injury.  In  reply, 
I  simply  stated  the  facts  as  they  occurred. 
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The  witness  produced  against  me  proved  the 
correctness  of  my  statement  in  every  parti¬ 
cular  ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  decision  in 
my  favor.  Turning,  then,  to  my  master,  I 
said  :  ‘You  have  stated  your  dissatisfaction 
with  me,  and  apprehensions  of  my  doing  you 
a  private  injury  ;  under  these  circumstances, 
you  can  have  no  objection  to  returning  my 
indentures.’  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  prepared 
for  this,  but  the  alderman  immediately  said, 

‘  Yes,  Mr.  Wilson,  you  must  give  the  boy  his 
indentures  ’  They  were  accordingly  handed 
over  to  me;  and  I  was  so  overjoyed  that, 
without  waiting  longer,  I  howed  and  thanked 
the  Court,  and  running  off  to  the  coach-fac¬ 
tory,  flourished  the  indentures  over  my  head, 
crying,  ‘  I  have  got  my  indentures,  and  your 
master  has  taken  a  false  oath  ;  and  I  don’t 
know  whether  he  is  not  in  the  pillory  by 
this!’  My  family  were  delighted  with  the 
spirit  I  had  displayed,  and  at  my  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  an  occupation  they  saw  was  uncon¬ 
genial  ;  and  my  father  at  once  took  measures 
to  place  me  under  an  Italian  master  of  great 
merit  and  some  reputation  in  Newcastle, 
named  Boniface  Musso,  the  father  of  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  enamel  painter,  Charles  Musso  or 
Muss.  I  remained  under  his  instructions 
about  a  year,  when  Mr.  C.  Muss,  who  was 
settled  in  London,  wished  his  father  to  come 
and  reside  with  him,  and  M.  Musso  urged 
upon  my  parents  the  advantage  of  my  ac¬ 
companying  him.  After  much  cogitation, 
many  misgivings  on  my  mother’s  part,  and 
solemn  charges  to  our  friend,  it  was  ultimate¬ 
ly  agreed  that  I  should  join  him  in  London 
within  a  few  months.  I  accordingly  arrived 
in  London  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
1806.” 

Martin  did  not  remain  long  with  the  Mussos. 
Allowing  him  to  tell  his  own  story — as  it  has 
already  appeared,  apropos  of  quite  another 
matter,  in  our  own  columns  ; — “  I  was  not 
seventeen  when  I  first  arrived  in  London, 
where  I  was  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
Boniface  Muss,  or  Musso,  a  clever  master,  the 
father  of  Charles  Muss,  the  celebrated  enamel 
painter.  My  first  resolve  on  leaving  my  pa¬ 
rents  was,  never  more  to  receive  that  pecuni¬ 
ary  assistance  which  I  knew  could  not  be 
spared,  and  by  perseverance  I  was  enabled 
to  keep  this  resolution.  Some  months  after 
my  arrival  in  London,  finding  I  was  not  so 
comfortable  as  I  could  wish  in  Mr.  C.  Muss’s 
family,  I  removed  to  a  room  in  Adam  Street 
West,  Cumberland  Place,  and  it  was  there 
that,  by  the  closest  application  till  two  and 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  I  obtained  that  knowledge  of  perspec- 
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tive  and  architecture  which  has  since  been  so 
valuable  to  me.  I  was  at  this  time,  during 
the  day,  employed  by  Mr.  C.  Muss’s  firm, 
painting  on  china  and  glass,  by  which,  and 
making  water-color  drawings,  and  teaching, 

I  supported  myself ;  in  fact,  mine  was  a 
struggling  artist’s  life  when  I  married,  which 
I  did  at  nineteen.  It  was  now  indeed  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  work,  and  as  I  was  ambitious 
of  fame,  I  determined  on  painting  a  targe 
picture.  I  therefore,  in  1812,  produced  my 
first  work,  ‘  Sadak  in  search  of  the  Waters  of 
Oblivion,’  which  was  executed  in  a  month. 
You  may  easily  guess  my  an.\iety,  when  I 
overheard  the  men  who  were  to  place  it  in 
the  frame  disputing  as  to  which  was  the  top 
of  the  picture  !  Hope  almost  forsook  me,  for 
much  depended  on  this  work.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  sold  to  the  late  Mr.  Manning,  the  Bank 
director,  for  fifty  guineas,  and  well  do  I  re¬ 
member  the  inexpressible  delight  my  wife  and 
I  experienced  at  the  time.  My  next  works 
were  ‘  Paradise,’  which  was  sold  to  a  Mr. 
Spong  for  seventy  guineas,  and  ‘Th'  Expul¬ 
sion,’  which  is  in  my  own  possession.  My  next 
painting,  ‘  Clytie,’  1814,  was  sent  to  Mr. 
West,  the  President,  for  his  inspection,  and  it 
was  on  this  occasion  that  1  first  met  Leslie, 
now  so  deservedly  celebrated.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  urbane  manner  with  which  West 
introduced  us,  saying,  ‘that  we  must  become 
acquainted,  as  young  artists  who,  he  prophe¬ 
sied,  would  reflect  honor  on  their  respective 
countries.”  To  this  gossip  we  may  add — 
that  ‘  Sadak  ’ — Martin’s  first  picture — was 
hung  in  the  Royal  Academy  ;  and  was  sold, 
it  is  believed,  in  consequence  of  a  notice  in 
one  of  the  journals.  The  ‘  Expulsion’  was 
sent  to  the  British  Institution,  the  ‘  Paradise’ 
to  the  Academy,  where  it  obtained  a  place  in 
the  Great  Room.  This  circumstance  seemed 
to  Martin  the  winning  of  his  spurs  ;  and  the 
next  year,  when  the  ‘  Clytie  ’  here  mentioned 
was  hung  in  one  of  the  ante-rooms,  he  resent¬ 
ed  the  act  as  an  insult  to  his  fame.  His  next 
picture  was  *  Joshua  :’  this  was  also  put  into 
the  ante-room,  though,  when  it  was  after¬ 
wards  exhibited  in  Pall  Mall,  it  attracted 
much  attention,  and  carried  off  the  prize  of 
the  year.  The  picture,  however,  hung  in 
the  painter’s  studio  for  years ;  and  was  not 
sold  until  his  fame  was  well  established  and 
widely  spread.  It  then  found  a  purchaser  as 
a  companion  piece  to  the  ‘  Belshazzar’s 
Feast.’ 

To  return  to  Mr.  Martin’s  own  notes  of  his 
life  :  ‘‘  Down  to  this  period  I  had  supported 
myself  and  family  by  pursuing  almost  every 
branch  of  my  profession — teaching — painting 
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small  oil  -  pictures,  glass  enamel  paintings, 
water-color  drawings,  in  fact,  the  usual  tale 
of  a  struggling  artist’s  life.  I  had  been  so 
successful  with  my  sepia  drawings,  that  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  tutor  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  advised  me  not  to  risk  ray  reputa¬ 
tion  by  attempting  the  large  picture  of 
‘Joshua.’  As  is  generally  the  case  in  such 
matters,  these  well-meant  recommendations 
had  no  effect ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  confi¬ 
dence  I  had  in  my  powers  was  justified,  for  the 
success  of  my  ‘Joshua’  opened  a  new  era  to 
me.  In  1818  I  removed  to  a  superior  house, 
and  had  to  devote  my  time  mainly  to  execut¬ 
ing  some  immediately  profitable  works  ;  but 
in  1819  I  produced  the  ‘Fall  of  Babylon,’ 
which  was  second  only  to  the  ‘  Belshazz^ir’ 
in  the  .attention  it  excited.  The  following 
year  came  ‘  Macbeth,’  one  of  my  most  suc¬ 
cessful  landscapes.  Then,  in  1821,  ‘  Belshaz¬ 
zar’s  Feast,’  an  elaborate  picture,  which  oc¬ 
cupied  a  year  in  executing,  and  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  premium  of  200/.  from  the  British 
Institution.” 

In  another  letter  Mr.  Martin  tells  how  he 
came  to  paint  his  most  celebrated — if  not  his 
best — work.  “  My  picture  of  ‘  Belshazzar’s 
Feast,’  ”  he  says,  “originated  in  an  argument 
with  Allston.  He  was  himself  going  to 
paint  the  subject,  and  was  explaining  his 
ideas,  which  appeared  to  me  altogether 
wrong,  and  I  gave  him  my  conception  ;  he 
then  told  me  that  there  was  a  prize  poem  at 
Cambridge,  written  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Hughes, 
which  exactly  tallied  with  my  notions,  and 
advised  me  to  read  it.  I  did  so,  and  deter¬ 
mined  on  painting  the  picture.  1  was  strongly 
dissuaded  from  this  by  many,  among  others, 
Leslie,  who  so  entirely  differed  from  my  no¬ 
tions  of  the  treatment,  that  he  called  on  pur¬ 
pose,  and  spent  part  of  a  morning  in  the  vain 
endeavor  of  preventing  my  committing  my¬ 
self,  and  so  injuring  the  reputation  I  was  ob¬ 
taining.  This  opposition  only  confirmed  my 
intentions,  and  in  1821  I  exhibited  ray  pic¬ 
ture.”  In  the  succeeding  year  Martin  pro¬ 
duced  his  ‘  Destruction  of  Herculaneum,’ — 
in  1823  appeared  ‘  The  Seventh  Plague,’  and 
the  ‘Paphian^Bower,’ — in  1824  the  ‘Creation,’ 
— in  1826  the ‘Deluge’ — and  in  1828  the 
‘  Fall  of  Nineveh.’  This  completed  the  cycle 
of  his  greater  works.  The  artist’s  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Milton — for  which  he  received 
2,000  guineas — were  drawn  by  him  on  the 
plates.  His  principal  pictures  are — or  were 
— in  the  galleries  of  Mr.  Hope,  Ix)rd  De 
Tablev,  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Suth- 
erlana.  Prince  Albert,  Mr.  Searisbrick,  and 
Earl  (irey. 


Of  late  Mr.  Martin’s  name  has  been  much 
and  very  honorably  before  the  public  in  con¬ 
nection  with  various  plans  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  London  ;  his  genius  dealing  with  the 
ample  spaces  and  actual  facts  of  the  modem 
Babylon,  as  it  bad  previously  done  with  those 
of  the  imagination.  Other  schemes  also  oc¬ 
cupied  his  mind.  As  he  himself  reports  of 
all  these  multiplied  activities, — “  My  atten¬ 
tion  was  first  occupied  in  endeavoring  to  pro¬ 
cure  an  improved  supply  of  pure  water  to 
London,  diverting  the  sewage  from  the  river, 
and  rendering  it  available  as  manure  ;  and  in 
1827  and  1828  I  published  plans  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  In  1829  1  published  further  plans  for 
accomplishing  the  same  objects  by  different 
means,  namely,  a  weir  across  the  Thames, 
and  for  draining  the  marshy  lands,  &c.  In 
1832,  1834,  1836,  1838,  1842,  1843,  1845, 
and  1847,  I  published  and  republished  ad¬ 
ditional  particulars — being  so  bent  upon  my 
object  that  I  was  determined  never  to  aban¬ 
don  it ;  and  though  I  have  reaped  no  other 
advant<age,  I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  agitation  thus  kept  up  con¬ 
stantly,  solely  by  myself,,  has  resulted  in  a 
vast  alteration  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
water  supplied  by  the  companies,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Board  of  Health,  which 
will,  in  all  probability,  eventually  c  ury  out 
most  of  the  objects  I  have  been  so  long  urg¬ 
ing.  Amongst  the  other  proposals  which  I 
have  advanced  is  my  railway  connecting  the 
river  and  docks  with  all  the  railways  that  di¬ 
verge  from  I^ndon,  and  apparently  approved 
by  the  Railway  Termini  Commissioners,  as 
the  line  they  intimate  coincides  with  that  sub¬ 
mitted  by  me,  and  published  in  their  report 
— the  principle  of  rail  adopted  by  the  Great 
Western  line — the  lighthouse  for  the  sands 
appropriated  by  Mr.  Walker  in  his  Maplin 
Sand  lighthouse — the  flat  anchor  and  wire 
cable — mode  of  ventilating  coal-mines — float¬ 
ing  harbor  and  pier — iron  ship,  and  various 
other  inventions  of  comparatively  minor  im¬ 
portance,  but  all  conducing  to  the  great  ends 
of  improving  the  health  of  the  country,  in¬ 
creasing  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  furnish¬ 
ing  emplov  ment  for  the  people  in  remunera¬ 
tive  works  ” 

Into  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Martin’s  long 
quarrel  with  the  Royal  Academy  it  is  not  our 
purpose  now  to  enter.  More  than  once  we 
have  quoted  the  exclusion  of  the  painter  of 
‘  Belshazzar’s  Feast’  as  one  of  those  facts 
which  impeach  the  present  constitution  of 
that  body.  We  may  state,  however,  that 
the  quarrel  between  the  One  and  the  Forty — 
as  in  the  case  of  Haydon — was  of  ancient 
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date ;  and  that  the  permanent  exclusion  of 
Martin  from  the  Academy  was  the  result  of 
his  independence  rather  than  of  their  blind¬ 
ness  or  jealousy.  When  the  world  was  at 
the  popular  painter’s  feet,  the  Forty  would 
hare  been  glad  enough  to  admit  an  illustra¬ 
tion  into  their  number.  Martin,  from  the 
heights  of  popular  favor,  chose  to  look  down 
on  the  honors  to  be  gained  in  Somerset 
House  or  Trafalgar  Square.  He  withdrew 
his  name  from  the  books,  and  the  Acade¬ 
micians,  however  willing  to  elect  him,  had 
lost  the  power. 

The  painter  was  seized  with  the  illness 
which  has  terminated  his  career  on  the  12th 
of  November.  While  engaged  in  painting — 
being  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health — he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  a 
paralytic  stroke,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  speech  and  of  his  right  hand.  His 
family  was  assured  that  recovery  from  the 
attack  was  improbable,  but  hope  was  held 
out  that  he  would  not  soon  be  taken  away. 
About  a  fortnight  after  the  seizure  he  ceased 
to  take  food,  except  in  the  very  smallest 
quantities,  —  giving  to  his  attendants  the 
impression  that  in  so  doing  he  was  acting  on 
some  principle  which  he  had  accepted  in  his 
own  mind,  though  he  had  no  longer  the  power 


to  explain  the  why  and  wherefore.  No¬ 
thing  would  induce  him  to  change  this  system 
of  ngid  abstinence, — and  the  consequence 
was,  that  nature  received  an  inefficient  suste¬ 
nance  from  without,  and  he  gradually  sank  in 
strength  and  spirits  until  the  17th  inst.,  when 
he  ceased  to  breathe  about  six  in  the  evening. 
Up  to  within  an  hour  of  his  death  he  was 
conscious,  and  he  appeared  to  suffer  no  pain. 

The  mind  of  the  artist  kept  its  tone  and 
his  hand  its  power  to  the  last.  He  was  work¬ 
ing  on  pictures  illustrative  of  the  Last  Judg¬ 
ment  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death — the 
‘  Judgment,’ the  ‘Day  of  Wrath,’  and  the 
*  Plains  of  Heaven.’  On  these  large  works 
he  had  been  employed  for  the  last  four  years 
—on  them  he  may  be  said  to  have  spent  the 
last  efforts  of  his  genius.  He  was  painting 
on  the  ‘  Plains  of  Heaven’  within  an  hour  of 
starting  for  the  little  island  where  he  breathed 
bis  last.  Of  course  these  works  are  left  uo- 
6nished. 

Within  a  fortnight  of  his  death,  he  sat  to 
his  son,  Mr.  Charles  Martin,  for  a  sketch  of 
his  head  ;  and  he  then  pointed  out,  in  his 
son’s  sketch,  the  artistic  faults  with  a  per¬ 
fect  understanding  of  their  nature.  Mr. 
Martin  has  left  several  children — all  of  them 
grown  up. 


A  CCNNINO  TaiCK.-Dr.  Walcot,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Peter  Pindar,  was  an  eccentric  cha¬ 
racter,  and  had  a  great  many  queer  notions  of 
his  own.  A  good  story  is  told  by  one  of  his 
contemporaries  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
once  tricked  his  publisher.  The  latter  wish¬ 
ing  to  buy  the  copyright  of  his  works,  offered 
him  by  letter  a  life  annuity  of  £200.  The 
Doctor,  learning  that  the  publisher  was  very 
anxious  to  purchase,  demanded  £300.  In 
reply,  the  latter  appointed  a  day  on  which 
he  would  call  on  the  Doctor,  and  talk  the 
matter  over. 

On  the  day  assigned,  the  cunning  Doctor 
received  him  in  entire  deshabille,  even  to  the 
night-cap ;  and  having  aggravated  the  sickly 
look  of  a  naturally  cadaverous  face  by  pur¬ 
posely  abstaining  from  the  use  of  a  razor  for 


some  days,  he  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
candidate  for  quick  consumption.  Added  to 
this,  the  crafty  author  assumed  a  hollow 
and  most  sepulchral  cough,  such  as  would 
excite  the  pity  of  even  a  sheriff’s  officer,  and 
make  a  rich  man’s  heir  crazy  with  joy.  The 
publisher,  however,  refused  giving  more  than 
£200,  till  suddenly  the  Doctor  broke  out  into 
a  violent  6t  of  coughing,  which  produced  an 
offer  of  £250.  This  the  Doctor  peremptorily 
refused,  and  was  seized  almost  instantly  with 
another  even  more  frightful  and  longer-pro¬ 
tracted  attack,  that  nearly  suffocated  him — 
when  the  publisher,  thinking  it  impossible 
that  such  a  man  could  live  long,  raised  his 
offer,  and  closed  with  him  at  £300.  The 
old  rogue  lived  some  twenty-ffve  or  thirty 
years  afterwards  1 
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LA  BRUYERE. 


French  literature  is  rich  in  satire ;  it  is 
a  weapon  which  comparatively  few  of  its 
writers  have  not  h  indled,  and  the  only  one 
which  many  of  its  greatest  have  employed. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  invidious  to  search  out 
the  cause  too  closely  ;  whether  it  be  that 
there  is  a  national  propensity  to  aim  at  a 
mark,  and  a  national  dexterity  in  hitting  it, 
or  whether,  rather,  there  are  inherit  qualities 
in  the  people  themselves  which  peculiarly 
tempt  to  this  mode  of  flagellation. 

We  are  very  far  from  meaning  to  imply, 
by  the  last  remark,  that  the  distinguished 
French  satirists  are  merely  the  satirists  of 
their  own  nation.  If  it  were  so,  they  would 
hold  a  far  inferior  place  than  they  in  fact 
occupy — a  place  which  Montaigne,  Roche- 
foucault,  ana  La  Bruyere  have  attained,  not 
by  their  acute  discernment  and  skilful  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  French 
society,  but  by  the  profounder  insight  which 
penetrates  into  and  dissects  the  heart  of 
human  nature  in  the  abstract;  which  is  moved 
everywhere  by  the  same  springs  and  motives 
of  action.  Nevertheless,  though  we  grant  that 
these  authors  spoke  truth  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  not  what  was  mainly  applicable 
to  Frenchmen,  yet  we  find  in  their  writings  a 
certain  tone  and  style  which  will  not  let  us 
forget  that  their  observatory  was  fixed  at 
Paris  or  Versailles,  and  that  civilized  society 
at  large  was  viewed  to  a  certain  extent 
through  a  strong  national  medium. 

The  object  of  La  Bruyere,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  “  Characters,”  was  professedly 
to  hold  up  to  condemnation  and  ridicule  the 
manners  and  morals  of  his  countrymen  and 
women  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.;  so 
that  in  his  case  the  reader  would  have  no 
right  to  complain,  should  he  find  himself 
called  upon  to  view  mankind  under  a  pecu¬ 
liar  rather  than  a  universal  aspect.  But  he 
need  not  fear;  La  Bruyere,  acute  philosopher 
and  thoughtful  moralist  that  he  was,  was  not 
likely  to  stop  short  in  his  observations  on  the 
threshold  of  a  palace,  or  even  at  the  gates  of 
a  city  ;  but,  looking  beyond  and  deeper,  de¬ 
scribed  man  as  he  is  to  be  found  at  all  times, 


in  all  places,  while  he  only  undertook  to  de¬ 
lineate  his  compatriots. 

A  few  words  suffice  for  his  history ;  lor 
perhaps  the  life  of  no  other  literary  man  is 
so  completely  barren  of  incident  and  interest 
as  that  of  La  Bruyere.  The  instinctive  desire 
that  we  all  feel  to  know  something  of  the  man 
whose  works  profit  or  please  us,  is  at  fault 
here,  llis  biographers  have  exhausted  their 
materials  in  the  following  statements : 

“Jean  de  la  Bruyere  was  born  at  Dour- 
don,  (in  Normandy,)  in  1639;  some  say 
1644.  He  held  the  office  of  Treasurer  of 
France,  at  Caen,  until  be  was  summoned  to 
Paris  as  teacher  of  history  to  the  Due  de 
Bourbon,  under  the  direction  of  Bossuet.  At 
Paris  he  remained  until  the  end  of  his  life, 
attached  to  the  Prince  in  the  quality  of  homme 
de  lettrea,  with  a  thousand  crowns’  pension. 
He  published  his  *  Characters’  in  1687;  was 
received  into  the  French  Academy  in  1693; 
and  died  three  years  afterwards.” 

If  the  meagreness  of  these  facts  disappoints 
his  admirers,  it  leaves  them  open  to  draw  a 
flattering  inference  as  regards  bis  character. 
“  He  lived  in  the  house  of  a  prince,”  as  a 
French  writer  remarks.  “  He  excited  against 
himself  a  crowd  of  vicious  and  ridiculous 
men,  whom  he  portrayed  in  his  book,  or  who 
believed  that  they  were  portrayed  therein ; 
be  had  all  the  enemies  which  satire  provokes 
and  success  creates.”  And,  undoubtedly, 
the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  on  record 
against  his  conduct  and  character,  when  the 
malignity  which  he  had  aroused  would  have 
been  so  eager  to  have  preserved  and  exag¬ 
gerated  every  error  and  inconsistency,  goes 
almost  to  prove  that  both  must  have  been 
unin^eachable. 

“  The^  have  described  him  to  me,”  says  the 
Abbe  d^Olivet,  “  as  a  philosopher  who  only 
cared  to  live  tranquilly  with  his  friends  and 
books,  making  an  excellent  choice  of  both ; 
neither  shunning  nor  seeking  pleasure  ;  al¬ 
ways  disposed  for  temperate  enjoyment,  and 
ingenious  in  promoting  it;  polished  in  his 
manners,  and  wise  in  his  conversation;  fearing 
every  kind  of  ambition,  even  that  of  showing 
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his  wit  and  talents.”  The  last  pleasing  trait,  style.  Before  we  proceed,  take  these  two 
however,  is  directly  contradicted  by  Boileau,  portraits  as  a  specimen  of  the  skill  of  La 
who,  writing  of  La  Bruyere  to  Racine,  says,  Bruyere  : 

“  He  would  want  nothing,  if  nature  had  made  "Gitons  complexion  is  fresh;  he  has  a 
him  as  agreeable  as  he  desires  to  be.”  It  is,  full  face,'  hanging  cheeks,  a  6xed  and  con6- 
of  course,  impossible  for  us  to  decide  whose  dent  eye,  square  shoulders,  high  stomach, 
testimony  is  to  be  rejected,  but  I  think  we  and  a  6rm  and  deliberate  gait ;  he  talks  with 
should  take  into  account  that  there  is  a  possi-  decision  ;  he  makes  those  who  converse  with 
bility  of  class  jealousy  in  the  one  case,  and  him  repeat  what  they  say  ;  and  all  that  they 
that  Boileau  would  scarcely  be  able  to  let  dosay  he  finds  butinditt'erentlygood;  hedis- 
the  opportunity  of  saying  a  smart  thing  plays  an  ample  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
escape  him.  blows  his  nose  like  a  trumpet;  he  spits  far, 

The  publication  of  the  ”  Characters”  made  and  sneezes  loud;  he  sleeps  during  the  day 
what  we  now  hear  called  “  an  intense  sen-  as  well  as  during  the  night,  and  that  pro- 
salion  in  the  literary  and  reading  world”  foundly  ;  he  snores  in  company ;  he  takes  up 
of  Paris  and  V'ersailles.  The  book  consists  more  room  at  table  and  on  the  promenade 
of  different  subjects,  divided  into  chapters,  ihan  any  one  else  ;  he  takes  the  middle  place 
and  discussed  in  paragraphs  having  no  rela-  when  he  walks  with  his  equals ;  he  stops, 
lion  one  to  the  other.  It  is  absurd  to  say  and  they  stop — goes  on,  and  they  go  on ;  all 
that  the  author  wrote  thus,  in  order  that  he  take  their  cue  from  him;  he  interrupts;  he 
might  avoid  the  difficulties  of  transition.  To  puts  those  right  who  are  speaking ;  they  in¬ 
write  hU  book  in  fragments,  and  a.s  detached  terrupt  not,  but  listen  as  long  as  he  thinks 
thoughts,  suited  his  plan ;  and,  moreover,  in  proper  to  speak ;  they  are  of  his  opinion,  and 
avoiding  monotony,  which  is  the  stumbling-  believe  the  news  be  tells.  If  he  sit  down, 
stone  of  works  of  this  class,  he  overcame  a  you  see  him  bury  himself  in  an  easy-chair, 
far  greater  difficulty.  Sometimes  he  ex-  cross  one  leg  over  the  other,  knit  bis  brow, 
presses  himself  with  epigrammatic  brevity ;  pull  down  his  hat,  that  he  may  see  no  one, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  work  is  made  up,  as  or  push  it  back,  and  display  the  pride  and 
thetitle  implies,  of  the  delineationsof  such  cha-  effrontery  of  his  expression.  He  is  jocular; 
ractefs  as  then  moved  around  him,  and  still  a  great  laugher;  impatient,  presumptuous, 
move  around  us,  and  which  he  satirizes  at  and  choleric ;  he  is  both  libertine  and  poli- 
hisease  under  some  antique  or  fantastic  name,  tician,  and  mysterious  about  affairs  of  state  ; 
The  acuteness,  nicety  of  discernment,  and  he  believes  be  has  talents  and  is  a  wit.  He 
occasional  depth  of  observation  which  these  is  rich.” 

sketches  display,  added  to  the  wit  that  flavors  M.  Suard,  in  his  critical  notice  of  La 
them,  and  the  exquisite  stvle  in  which  they  Bruyere,  speaking  of  this  passage,  remarks, 
are  written,  raise  La  Bruyere  to  the  highest  that  the  words,  “  he  it  rich,  thrown  in  at  the 
place  among  satirical  moralists.  In  short,  end  of  the  portrait,  strike  the  reader  like  a 
bis  portraits  are  elaborated  to  perfection  ;  flash  of  lightning,  which,  reflected  back  upon 
every  stroke  tells ;  and  the  delicacy  of  each  the  preceding  details,  give  them  new  bril- 
successive  stroke  is  inimitable,  while,  at  the  liancy,  and  produce  an  extraordinary  effect.” 
same  time,  he  is  consummate  master  of  all  But  what  sagacious  reader  has  not  antici- 
the  arts  of  composition.  “There  is  not,”  pated  his  author,  and  recognized  the  oiiginal 
says  M.  Suard,  “perhaps  a  single  beauty  of  of  the  portrait  ere  the  last  touch  is  given? 
style  peculiar  to  our  idiom,  examples  and  The  conver-e  sketch,  which  is,  perhaps, 
models  of  which  may  not  be  found  in  this  superior,  and  hath  a  deep  touch  of  pathos  in 
writer.”  Foreigners  inevitably  miss  some  of  it,  we  feel  it  our  duly  to  add: 
those  subtle  excellences  on  which  the  above-  "Phedon  has  hollow  eyes,  his  complexion 
mentioned  critic  expatiates  with  prolonged  is  flushed,  bU  frame  sapless,  and  his  face 
enthusiasm.  And  it  is  precisely  these  merits  lean;  he  sleeps  little,  and  his  sleep  is  very 
in  La  Bruyere  which  reader  him  one  of  the  light;  he  is  abstracted,  dreamy,  and,  though 
most  difficult  authors  to  translate;  and  that  a  man  of  talent,  has  the  air  of  a  fool ;  he 
to  such  an  extent,  that,  in  spite  of  the  world-  forgets  to  say  what  he  knows,  and  to  speak 
wide  celebrity  of  his  name,  comparatively  of  events  with  which  he  is  acquainted;  or,  if 
few  translations  have  ever  been  attempted,  he  sometimes  does  it,  he  acquits  himself  but 
In  the  extracts  we  are  about  to  make,  we  ill ;  he  believes  be  bores  those  to  whom  be 
shall  content  ourselves  with  rendering,  in  speaks,  and  tells  his  story  briefly  and  coldly ; 
intelligible  English,  our  author’s  meaning,  be  does  not  succeed  in  gaining  attention;  be 
without  any  vam  attempt  to  do  justice  to  bis  never  raises  a  laugh  ;  he  applauds,  he  smiles 
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at  what  others  tell  him,  he  is  of  their  opinion; 
he  runs,  he  flies  to  render  them  the  smallest 
services ;  he  is  polite,  obsequious,  zealous ; 
he  is  mysterious  about  his  own  affairs,  some¬ 
times,  indeed,  he  lies ;  he  is  superstitious, 
scrupulous,  timid ;  he  walks  with  a  soft  and 
light  step,  he  seems  to  be  afraid  of  treading 
the  earth  under  foot ;  he  walks  with  down¬ 
cast  eyes,  and  he  dares  not  raise  them  upon 
the  passers-by ;  he  is  never  of  the  number  of 
those  who  form  a  social  circle  to  converse  ; 
he  stands  behind  the  one  who  is  speaking,  > 
receives  furtively  what  he  says,  and  retires, 
if  any  one  looks  at  him.  He  occupies  no 
place,  he  takes  up  no  room  ;  he  goes  about 
with  shoulders  compressed,  and  his  hat  over 
his  eyes,  that  he  may  not  be  seen ;  he  wraps 
himself  in  his  cloak,  and  shrinks  within  the 
folds ;  there  are  no  streets  and  galleries  so 
encumbered  and  crowded  with  people,  that 
he  cannot  find  means  of  passing  without  effort, 
and  of  slipping  away  without  being  perceived ; 
if  be  is  asked  to  sit  down,  he  barely  touches 
the  edge  of  his  chair ;  he  speaks  low  in  con¬ 
versation,  and  articulates  badly.  A  free¬ 
thinker  as  to  public  affairs,  discontented  with 
his  age,  indifferently  satisfied  with  the  minis¬ 
ters  and  the  ministry,  yet  he  never  opens  his 
lips  but  to  reply ;  he  coughs,  he  blows  bis 
nose  behind  his  hat;  he  spits  almost  u|)on 
himself,  and  he  waits  to  be  alone  before  he 
sneezes,  or,  if  that  happen  to  him,  the  com¬ 
pany  never  know  it ;  he  costs  none  amongst 
them  either  greeting  or  compliment.  He  is 
poor.” 

When  such  was  the  minuteness  and  dex¬ 
terity  of  his  portraits,  and  when  not  a  fash¬ 
ionable  vice  nor  reigning  folly  was  suffered 
to  escape,  but  was  held  up  to  reprobation  in 
this  mode  of  delineation,  there  is  nothing 
surprising  in  the  outeiy  raised  against  the 
author.  Ser>-ile  courtiers,  consequential  cox¬ 
combs  and  fools,  faithless  priests,  pretentious 
“  parvenus,”  and  every  woman  who  recog¬ 
nized  her  own  individuality  in  the  page  uf 
La  Bruycre,  exclaimed  long  and  loudly 
i^inst  the  personalities  of  the  “Characters.” 
They  went  so  far  as  to  demand  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  persons  satirized  ;  and,  on  the 
author’s  indignant  denial  of  the  charge 
brought  against  him,  such  lists  were  abso¬ 
lutely  made  out  by  the  complainants  them¬ 
selves  ! 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  sketching  his 
portraits.  La  Bruydre  had  frequently  in  view 
the  personages  of  his  time ;  but,  though 
this  was  inevitable,  far  from  drawing  from 
life,  as  the  sun  punts  likenesses,  and  as  his 
enemies  asserted,  he  made  only  such  use  of 
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his  experience  as  does  the  sV  Iful  painter 
who,  in  presenting  the  personification  of  pas¬ 
sion  or  sentiment  on  his  canvas,  falls  uncon¬ 
sciously  back  upon  some  individual  expres¬ 
sion  of  it  which  is  stamped  i  pon  his  me¬ 
mory. 

Passing  over  the  portraits,  the  delicacy 
and  wit  of  which  can  be  but  ill  conveyed  by 
translation,  we  shall  present  t(>  our  readers 
some  of  the  detached  thought-  and  obser¬ 
vations  which  are,  perhaps,  of  more  general 
interest,  and  rich  in  subtle  wisdom. 

Human  nature  cannot  reject  the  following 

f>rorouod  but  melancholy  satire  as  a  ca- 
umny  : 

"A  great  man  said  of  Timagene,  your 
friend,  that  he  is  a  fool ;  and  he  is  wrong. 

I  do  not  require  you  to  reply  that  he  is  a 
man  of  talent :  it  is  enough  if  you  dare  to 
think  that  he  is  not  a  fool.’’ 

Is  this  also  not  as  true  as  it  is  severe  ? — 

“  It  was  agreed,  said  Ariste,  that  I  should 
read  my  works  to  Zoile.  I  have  done  so. 
They  delighted  him  at  first,  and  before  he 
had  had  leisure  to  find  out  their  faults,  he 
praised  them  modestly  in  my  presence.  He 
has  not  praised  them  since  to  any  one ;  I 
excuse  him,  and  I  require  nothing  more  from 
an  author ;  I  pity  him  even  for  having  list¬ 
ened  to  fine  things  which  he  had  not  writ¬ 
ten.” 

Again,  for  La  Bruyere  has  much  to  say 
about  the  jealousy  of  authors : 

“  I  read  by  chance  ray  work  to  Thdocrine. 
He  listened.  When  it  was  read,  he  spoke 
to  me  of  his  own.  But  yours,  you  ask  me, 
what  thought  he  of  yours  ?  I  have  already 
told  you.  he  spoke  to  me  of  his  own.” 

“  Fools  read  a  book,  and  do  not  under¬ 
stand  it ;  ordinary  minds  believe  they  under¬ 
stand  it  {terfectly  ;  superior  minds  sometimes 
do  not  understand  it  altogether ;  they  find 
that  obscure  which  is  obscure,  as  they  find 
that  clear  which  is  clear.  Wits  desire  to 
find  that  obscure  which  is  not,  and  will  not 
understand  what  is  perfectly  intelligible.” 

In  bis  chapter  on  “  Women,”  La  Bru¬ 
yere  has  many  observations  which  both 
sexes  will  agree  are  profound ;  others,  no 
doubt,  on  the  truth  of  which  they  would  di¬ 
vide.  We  begin  with  a  sentiment : 

”  There  is  no  sight  so  beautiful  as  a  beau¬ 
tiful  face ;  and  the  sweetest  of  all  harmony 
is  the  voice  of  her  whom  we  love,” 

“An  insensible  woman  is  one  who  has  not 
yet  seen  him  whom  she  will  love.” 

From  a  young  woman  a  thousand  littla 
things  escape,  which  persuade  much,  and 
flatter  sensibly,  him  on  whom  they  are  b«- 
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stowed  ;  nothing  scarcely  escapes  from  men ; 
their  caresses  are  voluntary ;  they  speak,  act, 
are  importunate,  but  persuade  less. 

“A  woman  so  far  forgets  the  man  she  no 
longer  loves,  as  not  even  to  remember  the 
favors  that  he  has  received  from  her,” 

In  his  section  on  “  Man”  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“To  say  of  an  angry,  quarrelsome,  ill- 
tempered,  capricious,  or  punctilious  man.  It 
is  his  natural  disposition,  is  not  to  excuse 
him,  as  people  fancy,  but  to  avow,  uncon¬ 
sciously,  that  these  great  defects  are  irreme¬ 
diable.” 

“  There  is  nothing  that  men  are  so  anxious 
to  preserve,  and  that  they  take  less  care  of, 
than  their  own  life.” 

“  There  is  nothing  that  so  refreshes  the 
blood  as  the  consciousness  that  we  have  just 
escaped  committing  a  folly.” 

“  There  are  but  three  events  for  man  :  to 
be  bom,  to  live,  and  to  die:  he  feels  not 
when  he  is  born,  be  suffers  when  he  dies, 
and  he  forgets  to  live.” 

A  few  more  aphorisms,  gathered  at  ran¬ 
dom,  and  we  will  dismiss  our  author  : 

“  To  speak  and  to  offend  is  one  and  the 
same  thing  with  some  people.” 

“  The  same  cause  which  makes  a  man  of 
merit  neglected,  procures  admiration  for  a 
fool.” 

“  The  same  thing  which  in  the  mouth  of 
a  wit  is  a  naivete  or  a  bon- mot,  would  often 
be  a  folly  in  the  mouth  of  a  fool.” 

We  are  about  to  close  our  paper,  but  we 
should  scarcely  do  justice  to  La  Bruyere,  if 
we  omitted  all  notice  of  his  strictures  on 
“  the  Pulpit ;”  strictures  which,  with  very 
slight  modifications,  are  as  applicable,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  now,  and  to  us,  as  they  were  then, 
and  to  the  Parisians.  Altogether,  La  Bru¬ 
yere  seems  to  have  been  of  a  serious  turn  of 
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mind,  speaking  with  due  respect  of  religion, 
and  anxiously  discriminating  between  his 
condemnation  of  false  and  his  reverence  for 
true  devotion.  Often  we  are  called  upon  to 
admire,  not  merely  the  discrimination  and 
wisdom  of  the  philosopher,  but  the  enlight¬ 
ened  and  elevated  views  of  the  moralist. 

“  The  preaching  of  the  gospel,”  says  La 
Bruyere,  "  is  become  a  spectacle.  That 
evangelical  contrition  which  is  the  soul  of  it 
is  no  longer  to  be  remarked.  It  is  supplied 
by  the  advantages  of  mind,  by  the  inflection 
of  the  voice,  by  the  regularity  of  gesture, 
choice  of  words,  and  skill  in  enumeration. 
The  sacred  Word  is  no  longer  seriously  list¬ 
ened  to  ;  it  is  become  one  amusement  among 
a  thousand  others :  it  is  a  game  where  there 
are  emulation  and  grades  of  success.  They 
who  listen  establish  themselves  judges  of 
him  who  preaches,  to  condemn  or  to  ap¬ 
plaud,  and  are  no  more  converted  by  the 
discourse  they  approve,  than  by  that  which 
they  disapprove.  The  orator  pleases  some, 
displeases  others,  and  is  of  the  same  mind 
with  all  on  one  point — that,  as  he  never 
sought  to  make  them  better,  they  also  never 
think  of  becoming  so.  An  apprentice  is  do¬ 
cile,  he  hearkens  to  his  master,  profits  from 
bis  lessons,  and  becomes  himself  master. 
Indocile  man  criticises  the  discourse  of  the 
preacher  as  if  it  were  a  book  of  philosophy, 
and  he  becomes  neither  Christian  nor  rea¬ 
sonable.  Until  there  reappear  a  man  who, 
with  a  style  learned  from  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  shall  explain  to  the  people  the  divine 
Word  familiarly  and  with  singleness  of  heart, 
the  orators  and  declaimers  will  be  followed.” 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  happy  in  having  such 
men  amongst  us,  is  our  condemnation  the 
greater  if  we  listen  to  them  in  the  spirit  so 
justly  reprobated  by  La  Bruydre,  and  to  a 
great  extent  still  so  prevalent  amongst  us. 


Diffkrxncb  betwebn  a  Man  and  his  | 
House. — One  evening  Clerk  had  been  dipping 
rather  too  deeply  into  the  convivial  bowl,  with 
a  friend  in  Queen  street.  Upon  emerging  into 
the  open  air,  his  intellects  became  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  confused ;  and  not  being  able 
to  distinguish  objects  with  any  degree  of 
minuteness  or  certainty,  he  thought  himself 
in  a  fair  way  of  losing  the  road  to  his  own 


house  in  Picardy  Place.  In  this  perplexity 
he  espied  some  one  coming  towards  him, 
whom  he  stopped  with  this  q^uery  : 

“  D’ye  ken  whaur  John  Clerk  bides  ?” 

“  What’s  the  use  o’  you  speerin’  that 
question  ?”  said  the  man ;  “  you’re  John 
Clerk  himsel’.” 

“  I  ken  that,”  answered  John  ;  “  but  it’s 
no  himsel’  that’s  wanted,  it’s  his  house.” 
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This  extremely  interesting  work  of  Dr.  Kee¬ 
ker’s  consists  of  three  several  treatises,  or  his¬ 
torical  sketches,  published  at  different  times, 
and  here  collected  in  a  single  volume.  They 
are  translated  and  published  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Sydenham  Society — a  Society 
which  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  to 
the  medical  profession,  and  to  the  En^ish 
reader,  some  of  the  most  eminent  works  of 
German  physicians  and  physiologists.  It  is 
seldom,  indeed,  that  their  publications  arc  of 
the  popular  and  amusing  description  of  the 
one  we  have  selected  for  notice  ;  but,  speak¬ 
ing  of  them  as  a  series,  they  are  of  that  high 
philosophic  character  which  must  render  them 
acceptable  to  every  man  of  liberal  education. 
How  far  they  are  accessible  to  the  public  at 
large  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing, 
nor  whether  the  purchase  of  any  single  vo¬ 
lume  is  a  practicable  matter  to  a  non-sub¬ 
scriber  ;  but,  at  all  events,  means,  we  think, 
ought  to  be  taken  to  place  the  whole  series 
on  the  shelves  of  every  public  library. 

The  great  plague  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
called  in  Germany  The  Black  Death,  from 
the  dark  spots  of  fatal  omen  which  appeared 
on  the  bodies  of  its  victims ;  the  Dancing  Ma¬ 
nia,  which  afterwards  broke  out  both  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy ;  and  the  Sweating  Sickness, 
which  had  its  origin  in  England,  but  extended 
itself  also  widely  upon  the  Continent — these 
form  the  three  subjects  of  Dr.  Keeker’s  hook. 
The  dancing  mania,  known  in  Germany  as 
St.  John’s  or  St.  Vitus’s  Dance,  and  in  Italy 
as  the  poison  of  the  Tarantula  or  Tarantism, 
will  be  most  likely  to  present  us  with  novel 
and  curious  facts,  and  we  shall  be  tempted  to 
linger  longest  upon  this  topic.  Readers  of 
all  kinds,  whether  of  Thucydides,  or  Boccac¬ 
cio,  or  Defoe,  are  familiar  with  the  pheno¬ 
mena  and  events  which  characterize  a  plague, 
and  which  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each 
other  in  all  periods  of  history.  We  shall, 
therefore,  refrain  from  dwelling  at  any  length 
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upon  the  well-known  terrors  of  the  Great 
Mortality  or  the  Black  Death. 

Yet  the  subject  is  one  of  undying  interest. 
The  Great  Plague  is,  in  this  respect,  like  the 
Great  Revolution  of  France;  you  may  read 
fifty  histories  of  it,  and  pronounce  it  to  be  a 
topic  thoroughly  worn  out  and  exhausted ; 
and  yet,  when  the  fifty-first  history  is  put 
into  your  hands,  the  chance  is  that  you  will 
be  led  on,  and  will  read  to  the  very  last  page 
with  almost  undiminished  interest.  The  charm 
is  alike  in  both  cases.  It  is  that  our  human¬ 
ity  is  seen  in  its  moments  of  great,  if  not 
glorious  excitement — of  plenary  inspiration 
of^some  kind,  though  it  be  of  an  evil  spirit — 
seen  in  moments  when  all  its  passions,  good 
and  bad,  and  the  bad  chiefly,  stand  out  re¬ 
vealed  in  full  unfettered  strength.  And  the 
history,  in  both  cases,  is  of  perpetual  value 
and  significance  to  us.  Plagues,  as  our  own 
generation  can  testify,  are  no  more  eradicated 
or  banished  f  rom  the  cities  of  mankind  than  poli¬ 
tical  revolutions.  They  read  us  a  lesson  which, 
terrible  as  it  is,  we  are  still  slow  in  learning. 

We  are  often  haunted  with  the  dread  of 
over-population.  This  fear  may  perhaps  be 
encountered  by  another  of  quite  opposite  de¬ 
scription,  when  we  read  that  in  the  fourteenth 
century  one  quarter  at  least  of  the  population 
of  the  Old  World  was  swept  away  in  the 
short  space  of  four  years !  Such  is  the  cal¬ 
culation  which  Dr.  Keeker  makes,  on  the  best 
sources  of  information  within  his  reach.  If 
such  devastating  plagues  arise,  as  our  author 
thinks,  from  great  physical  causes  over  which 
man  has  no  control,  from  an  atmospheric  poi¬ 
son  not  traceable  to  bis  ignorance  or  vice, 
and  which  no  advancement  in  science  can  pre¬ 
vent  or  expel,  there  is  indeed  room  for  an 
undefined  dread  of  periodical  depopulations, 
putting  to  the  rout  all  human  calculations 
and  all  human  forethought.  But  on  this  point 
we  have  our  doubts. 

“An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  t^e  Black 
Death,”  says  our  author,  “  will  not  be  with¬ 
out  important  results  in  the  study  of  the 
plagues  which  have  visited  the  wprld,  al¬ 
though  it  cannot  advance  beyond  generaliza- 
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tion  without  entering  upon  a  field  hitherto 
uncultivated,  and,  to  this  hour,  entirely  un¬ 
known.  Mighty  revolutions  in  the  organism 
of  the  earth,  of  which  we  have  credible  infor¬ 
mation.  had  preceded  it.  From  China  to  the 
Atlantic,  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were 
shaken ;  throughout  Asia  and  Europe  the  at¬ 
mosphere  was  m  commotion,  and  endangered, 
by  its  baneful  influence,  both  vegetable  and 
animal  life.”  When,  however.  Dr.  Hecker 
proceeds  to  specify  the  earthquakes  and  vol¬ 
canic  eruptions,  and  other  terrific  events  which 
shook  the  foundations  of  the  earth  from  China 
to  the  Atlantic,  we  do  not  find  that  the  enu¬ 
meration  at  all  bears  out  this  general  descrip¬ 
tion.  A  large  proportion  of  such  disastrous 
phenomena  as  he  has  been  able  to  collect 
relate  to  China ;  and  although  the  plague 
should  be  proved  to  have  travelled  from  the 
East,  it  is  not  traced,  as  an  identical  disease, 
so  far  eastward  as  to  China,  and  therefore 
is  but  vaguely  connected  with  the  great 
droughts  and  violent  rains  which  afflicteathat 
region  of  the  earth.  Nearer  at  home,  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  we  have  mention  made  of  “  frequent 
thunder-storms,”  and  an  eruption  of  .^Etnn;but 
thunder-storms  and  a  volcanic  eruption  have 
not,  on  other  occasions,  given  rise  to  a  plague ; 
not  to  add,  that  if  the  atmosphere  of  Europe 
was  tainted  from  causes  of  this  kind,  spring¬ 
ing  from  its  own  soil  and  its  own  climate,  it 
would  be  quite  superfluous  to  trace  the  dis¬ 
ease  to  the  East  at  all.  We  should  merely 
say  that  a  similar  disease  broke  out  in  differ¬ 
ent  countries  at  the  same  time,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  some  quite  cosmical  or  universal  cause. 
The  most  important  fact  which  is  mentioned 
here,  as  proving  some  wide  atmospheric  de¬ 
rangement,  is  the  “  thick  stinking  mist  seen 
to  advance  from  the  East  and  spread  itself 
over  Italy.”  But  Dr.  Hecker  himself  adds, 
that  at  such  a  time  natural  occurrences  would 
be  transformed  or  exaggerated  into  miracles  ; 
and  we  are  quite  sure  that  any  really  extra¬ 
ordinary  event,  occurring  simultaneously  with 
the  plague,  would,  without  further  inquiry, 
be  described  as  the  cause  of  it.  An  unusual 
mist,  just  as  a  comet  or  any  unusual  meteor, 
appearing  at  the  time,  would  be  charged  with 
the  calamity. 

On  so  obscure  a  subject  we  have  no  desire 
to  advance  any  dogmatic  opinion.  There  are 
facts  connected  with  this  and  other  great  epi¬ 
demics  which,  to  men  of  cautious  research, 
have  seemed  to  point  to  some  wide-spreading 
poison,  some  subtle,  deleterious  matter  dif¬ 
fused  through  the  air,  or  some  abnormal  con¬ 
dition  of  the  atmosphere  itself.  Such  there 
may  be,  acting  either  as  immediate  or  pre- 
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disposing  cause  of  the  disease.  But  to  our 
apprehension,  all  plagues  and  pestilences  have 
been  bred  from  two  well-known  and  suffi¬ 
cient  causes — famine  and  filth.  Scanty  and 
unwholesome  diet  first  disorders  and  debili¬ 
tates  the  frame ;  fevers  ensue  ;  the  foul  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  crowded,  unventilated  dwellings 
becomes  impregnated  by  breathings  that  have 
passed  through  putrid  lungs  ;  and  thus  the 
disease,  especially  in  a  hot  climate,  attains  to 
that  malignity  that  the  stricken  wretch,  move 
him  where  you  will,  becomes  the  centre  of 
infection  to  all  around  him,  and  from  his 
pestiferous  dwelling  there  creeps  a  poison 
which  invades  even  the  most  salubrious  por¬ 
tion  of  the  town  ;  which,  stealing  through  the 
garden  gate  and  over  the  flower-beds,  enters 
even  into  the  very  palace  itself.  Doubtless 
other  causes  may  cooperate,  as  unusual  rains 
and  fogs :  the  fact  that  a  murrain  amongst 
cattle  sometimes  accompanies  or  precedes  a 
plague,  indicates  local  causes  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  true  source  of  the  disease  lies 
in  the  city  man  has  built,  in  his  improvidence 
or  injustice,  his  ignorance  or  his  sloth. 

It  is  thus  that  Dr.  Hecker  speaks  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  disease  may  be  propa¬ 
gated,  so  far  as  the  agency  of  man  is  con¬ 
cerned  :  we  do  not  seem  to  want  any  quite 
cosmical  influence : 

Thus  much  from  authentic  sources  of  the  nature 
of  the  Black  Death.  The  descriptions  which  have 
been  communicated  contain,  with  a  few  unim¬ 
portant  exceptions,  all  the  symptoms  of  the  Ori¬ 
ental  plague  which  have  been  observed  in  modern 
times.  No  doubt  can  obtain  on  this  point.  The 
facts  are  placed  clearly  before  our  eyes.  We  must, 
however,  bear  in  mind  that  this  violent  disease  does 
not  always  appear  in  the  same  form ;  and  that, 
while  the  essence  of  the  poison  which  it  produces, 
and  which  is  separated  so  abundantly  from  the 
body  of  the  patient,  remains  unchanced,  it  is  pro- 
teofomi  in  its  varieties,  from  the  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  vesicle,  unaccompanied  by  fever,  which 
exists  for  some  time  before  it  extends  its  poison 
inwardly,  and  then  excites  fevers  and  bubMs,  to 
the  fatal  form  in  which  carbuncular  inflammations 
fall  upon  the  most  important  viscera. 

Such  was  the  form  which  the  plague  assumed 
in  the  fourteenth  century ;  for  the  accompanying 
chest  affection,  which  appeared  in  all  tlie  countries 
whereof  we  have  receiv^  any  account,  cannot,  on 
a  comparison  with  similar  and  familiar  symptoms, 
be  considered  as  any  other  than  the  inflammation 
in  the  lungs  of  modem  medicine,  a  disease  which 
at  present  only  appears  sporadically,  and,  owing 
to  a  putrid  decomposition  of  the  flui^  is  probably 
combined  with  hemorrhages  from  the  vessels  of 
the  lungs.  Now,  as  every  carbuncle,  whether  it 
be  cutaneous  or  internal,  generates  in  abundance 
the  matter  of  contagion  which  has  given  rise  to 
it,  so  therefore  must  the  breaths  of  the  affected 
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have  been  poisonoas  in  this  plagae,  and  on  this 
account  its  power  of  conta^on  wonderfully  in¬ 
creased  ;  wherefore  the  opinion  appears  incontro¬ 
vertible,  that,  owing  to  the  accumulated  numbers 
of  the  diseased,  not  only  individual  chambers  and 
houses,  but  whole  cities,  were  infected  ;  which, 
moreover,  in  the  middle  ages,  were,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  narrowly  built,  kept  in  a  filthy  $late,  aitd 
iurrnunded  with  stagnant  ditehea.  Flight  was  in 
consequence  of  no  avail  to  the  timid  ;  for  some, 
though  they  had  sedulously  avoided  all  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  diseased  and  the  suspected,  yet 
their  clothes  were  saturated  with  the  pestiferous 
atmosphere,  and  every  inspiration  imparted  to  them 
the  seeds  of  the  destructive  malady  which,  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  germinated  with  but  too 
much  fertility.  Add  to  which  the  usual  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  plague  through  clothes,  beds,  and  a 
thousand  other  things  to  which  the  pestilential  poi¬ 
son  adheres, — a  propagation  which,  from  want  of 
caution,  must  have  been  infinitely  multiplieil ;  and 
since  articles  of  this  kind,  removed  from  the  access 
of  air,  not  only  retain  the  matter  of  contagion  for 
an  indefinite  period,  but  also  increase  its  activity, 
and  engender  it  like  a  living  being,  frightful  ill 
consequences  followed  for  many  years  after  the 
first  fury  of  the  pestilence  was  passed. 

It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  Dr.  Hecker, 
or  his  translator,  uses  the  terms  contagion 
and  infection  indiscriminately ;  nor  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  entered  into  whether  the  disease  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  propagated  by  mere  contact,  with¬ 
out  inhaling  the  morbific  matter,  or  becoming 
boculated  with  it  through  some  puncture  in 
the  skin.  Dr.  Hecker  nowhere  gives  coun¬ 
tenance  to  such  a  supposition.  The  poison 
would  hardly  penetrate  by  mere  touch  through 
a  sound  and  healthy  skin.  Such  a  belief,  how¬ 
ever,  was  likely  enough  to  prevail  at  a  time 
when  we  are  told  that  "even  the  eyes  of  the 
patient  were  considered  as  sources  of  conta¬ 
gion,  which  had  the  power  of  acting  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  whether  on  account  of  their  unwonted 
lustre  or  the  distortion  which  they  always  suf¬ 
fer  in  plague,  or  whether  in  conformity  with 
an  ancient  notion,  according  to  which  the 
sight  was  considered  as  the  bearer  of  a  demon¬ 
iacal  enchantment.” 

Avignon  is  here  mentioned  as  the  first  city 
in  which  the  plague  broke  out  in  Europe. 
We  have  a  report  of  it  from  a  contemporary 
physician,  Guy  de  Chauliac,  a  courageous 
man,  it  seems,  who  ”  vindicated  the  honor  of 
medicine  by  bidding  defiance  to  danger,  boldly 
and  constantly  assisting  the  affected,  and  dis¬ 
daining  the  excuse  of  his  colleagues,  who 
held  the  Arabian  notion,  that  medical  aid  was 
unavailing,  and  that  the  contagion  justified 
flight.”  The  plague  appeared  twice  in  Avi¬ 
gnon,  first  in  the  year  1348,  and  twelve  years 
later,  in  1360,  "  when  it  returned  from  Ger¬ 
many.”  On  the  first  occasion  it  raged  chief¬ 


ly  amongst  the  poor;  on  the  second,  more 
amongst  the  higher  classes,  destroying  a  great 
many  children,  whom  it  had  formerly  spared, 
and  but  few  women.  We  presume  that  on 
the  second  occasion  the  plague  was  reintro¬ 
duced  at  once  amongst  the  merchant  class  of 
the  city,  and  this  would  account  for  fewer 
women  falling  victims  to  it,  because  men  of 
this  class  could  take  precautions  for  the  safety 
of  their  wives  and  daughters.  But  why  a 
greater  number  of  children  should  have  died 
when  the  women  were  comparatively  spared, 
is  what  we  will  make  no  attempt  to  explain. 

How  fatal  it  proved  at  Florence,  Boccac¬ 
cio  has  recorded.  It  is  from  him  we  learn 
with  certainty  that  other  animals  besides 
man  were  capable  of  being  infected  by  the 
disease — a  fact  of  no  little  interest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  plague.  He  mentions  that  he 
himself  saw  two  hogs,  on  the  rags  of  a  per¬ 
son  who  had  died  of  plague,  after  stagger¬ 
ing'  about  for  a  short  time,  fall  down  dead  as 
if  they  had  taken  poison.  A  multitude  of 
dogs,  cats,  fowls,  and  other  domesticated 
animals,  were,  he  tells  us,  fellow-sufferers 
with  man. 

In  Germany  the  mortality  was  not  so 
great  as  in  Italy,  but  the  disease  assumed 
the  same  character.  In  France,  it  is  said, 
many  were  struck  as  if  by  lightning,  and 
died  on  the  spot — and  this  more  frequently 
among  the  young  and  strong  than  the  old. 
Throughout  England  the  disease  spread  with 
great  rapidity,  men  dying  in  some  cases  im¬ 
mediately,  in  others  within  twelve  hours,  or 
at  latest  in  two  days.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  inflammatory  boils  and  buboes  were  recog¬ 
nized  at  once  as  prognosticating  a  fatal  issue. 
It  first  broke  out  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 
Few  places  seem  to  have  escaped  ;  and  the 
mortality  was  so  great  that  contemporary  an¬ 
nalists  have  reported  (with  what  degree  of 
accuracy  we  cannot  say)  that  throughout  the 
whole  land  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the 
inhabitants  had  survived. 

The  north  of  Europe  did  not  escape,  nor 
did  all  the  snows  of  Russia  protect  her  from 
this  invasion.  In  Norway  the  disease  broke 
out  in  a  frightful  manner.  Nor  was  the  sea 
a  refuge  ;  sailors  found  no  safety  in  their 
ships  ;  vessels  were  seen  driving  about  on  the 
ocean  and  drifting  on  the  shore,  whose  crews 
had  p'erished  to  the  last  man. 

It  is  a  terrible  history,  this  of  a  plague. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  were  capable  of  survey¬ 
ing  such  events  from  an  elevated  position, 
where  past  and  future  were  revealed  to  our 
view,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  creation  un¬ 
folded  to  our  knowledge,  we  should  doubt- 
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less  discover  that  even  plagues  and  pestilences 
play  their  parts  for  the  welfare  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  human  race.  Nor  are  we 
without  some  glimpses  of  their  utility.  View¬ 
ing  the  matter,  in  the  first  place,  in  a  quite 
physiological  light,  let  us  suppose  that  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  generated  in  a  great  city  ;  that 
debilitated  parents  give  birth  to  feeble  off¬ 
spring  ;  that  the  fever,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  wasting  the  strength  of  whole  classes 
•of  the  population ;  is  it  not  l>etter  that  such 
disease  should  attain  a  power  and  virulence 
that  will  enable  it  to  sweep  off  at  once  a 
whole  infected  generation,  men,  women,  and 
children,  leaving  the  population  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  healthier  who  would  survive  ? 
would  not  this  be  better  than  to  allow  the 
disease  to  perpetuate  itself  indefinitely,  and 
thus  to  continue  to  multiply  from  an  infected 
stock  ?  The  poison  passes  on,  and  searches 
out  other  neighborhoods  where  the  like  ter¬ 
rible  remedy  is  needed.  Ay,  but  it  passes, 
you  say,  into  cities  and  districts  where  no 
such  curative  process,  no  such  restoration  of 
the  breed,  was  called  for.  But  it  is  always 
thus  with  the  great  laws  of  nature,  or  of 
Providence.  Thus  far,  and  no  farther!  is 
said  to  the  pestilence  as  well  as  to  the  ocean  ; 
but  the  line  along  the  beach  is  not  kept  or 
measured  with  that  petty  precision  which  a 
land-surveyor  would  assuredly  have  suggest¬ 
ed.  Man’s  greatness  arises  in  part  from  this 
struggle  with  an  external  nature,  which 
threatens  from  time  to  time  to  overwhelm 
him.  There  is,  according  to  this  measure¬ 
ment  of  things,  a  dreadful  surplus  of  power 
and  activity,  both  in  the  organic  and  the  in¬ 
organic  world.  Nowhere  are  the  forces  of 
nature  exactly  graduated  to  suit  his  taste  or 
convenience.  Happily  not.  Man  would 
sink  into  the  tameness  and  insipidity  of  an 
Arcadian  shepherd,  or  the  sheep  he  feeds 
and  fondles,  if  every  wind  that  blew  were 
exactly  tempered  to  his  own  susceptibility. 

But  the  moral  effects  of  plague  and  pesti¬ 
lence — what  good  thing  can  be  said  of  them  ? 
A  general  dissoluteness,  an  unblushing  vil- 
lany,  for  the  most  part  prevails  :  a  few  in¬ 
stances  of  heroic  virtue  brighten  out  above 
the  corrupted  mass.  Well,  is  it  nothing, 
then,  that  from  time  to  time  our  nature 
should  be  fully  revealed  to  us  in  its  utmost 
strength  for  good  or  for  evil?  A  very  hid¬ 
eous  revelation  it  may  sometimes  be,  but  not 
the  less  salutary  on  this  account.  The  mask 
of  hypocrisy  is  tom  off  a  whole  city  ;  in  one 
moment  is  revealed  to  a  whole  people  what 
its  morality,  what  its  piety  is  worth.  Of  the 
island  of  Cyprus  we  are  told,  that  an  earth¬ 


quake  shook  its  foundations,  and  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  so  frightful  a  hurricane  that  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  slain  their  Mohammedan 
slaves  in  order  that  they  might  not  them¬ 
selves  be  subjected  by  them,  fled  in  dismay 
in  all  directions.  Who  had  slain  their  Mo¬ 
hammedan  slaves  !  Their  Christianity  had 
brought  them  thus  far  on  the  road  of  moral 
culture.!  At  Llibec^,  the  Venice  of  the 
North,  the  wealthy  merchants  were  not, 
in  this  extremity,  unmindful  of  the  safety  of 
their  souls  ;  they  spent  their  last  strength  in 
carrying  their  treasures  to  monasteries  and 
churches.  Useless  for  all  other  purposes, 
their  gold  would  now  purchase  heaven.  To 
such  intelligent  views  of  Christianity  had 
they  attained !  But  the  treasure  hud  no 
longer  any  charm  for  the  monks  ;  it  might  be 
infected  ;  and  even  with  them  the  thirst  for 
gold  was  in  abeyance.  They  shut  their  gates 
upon  it ;  yet  still  it  was  cast  to  them  over 
the  convent  walls.  “  People  would  not 
brook  an  impediment  to  the  last  pious  work 
to  which  they  were  driven  by  despair.” 

Did  all  desert  their  post,  or  belie  their  pro¬ 
fession  ?  No  ;  far  from  it.  Amongst  other 
instances,  take  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  “  Though  they  lost 
their  lives  evidently  from  contagion,  and  their 
numbers  were  several  times  renewed,  there 
was  still  no  want  of  fresh  candidates,  who, 
strangers  to  the  unchristian  fear  of  death, 
piously  devoted  themselves  to  their  holy 
calling.” 

But  how  cruel  had  their  fears  made  the 
base  multitude  of  Christendom  !  They  rose 
against  the  Jews.  They  sought  an  enemy. 
The  wells  were  poisoned ;  the  Jews  had 
poisoned  them.  Sordid  natures  invariably 
strive  to  lose  the  sense  of  their  own  calamity 
in  a  vindictive  passion  against  some  supposed 
author  of  it.  For  this  reason  it  is,  that, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  public  distress 
may  be,  they  always  fasten  it  upon  some  hu¬ 
man  antagonist,  whom  they  can  have  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  hating  and  reviling.  If  they  cannot 
cure,  they  can  at  least  revenge  themselves. 

The  noble  and  the  mean  fearlessly  bound  Uiem- 
selves  by  an  oath  to  extirpate  the  Jews  by  tire  and 
sword,  and  to  snatch  them  from  their  protectors, 
of  whom  the  number  was  so  small,  that  through¬ 
out  all  Germany  but  few  places  can  be  menlioned 
where  these  imfo<t unate  people  were  not  regarded 
as  outlaws,  and  martyred  and  burnt.  Solemn 
summonses  were  issued  from  Berne  to  the  towns 
of  Basle,  Freyburg,  and  Strasbnrg,  to  pursue  the 
Jews  as  prisoners.  The  burgomasters  and  sen¬ 
ators,  inaeed,  opposed  this  requisition  ;  but  in 
Basle  the  population  obliged  them  to  bind  them¬ 
selves  by  an  oath  to  burn  the  Jews,  and  to  forbid 
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persona  of  that  community  from  entering  their 
city  for  the  apace  of  two  hundred  years.  Upon 
this  all  the  Jews  in  Baale,  whose  number  could 
not  be  inconsiderable,  were  enclosed  in  a  tcooden 
building,  amstructed  for  the  purpose,  and  burnt 
together  with  it,  upon  the  mere  outcry  of  the  peo- 

1)Ie,  without  sentence  or  trial,  which  indeed  would 
lave  availed  them  nothing.  Soon  after,  the  same 
thing  took  place  at  Freyburg.  A  regnlar  diet  was 
held  at  Bennefeeld,  in  Alsace,  where  the  bishops, 
lords,  and  barons,  as  also  deputies  of  the  counties 
and  towns,  consulted  how  they  should  proceed  with 
regard  to  the  Jews  :  and  when  the  deputies  of 
Strasburg — not,  indeed,  the  bishop  of  this  town, 
who  proved  himself  a  violent  fanatic — spoke  in 
favor  of  the  persecuted,  as  nothing  criminal  was 
substantiated  against  them,  a  great  outcry  was 
raised,  and  it  was  vehemently  asked  why,  if  so, 
they  had  covered  their  wells  and  removed  their 
buckets  7  [The  wells  were  not  used,  in  the  mere 
suspicion  that  they  were  poisoned,  and  then  the 
covering  of  them  up  became  a  proof  with  these 
reasoners  that  they  had  been  poisoned.]  A  san¬ 
guinary  decree  was  resolved  upon,  of  which  the 
populace,  who  obeyed  here  the  call  of  the  nobles 
and  superior  clergy,  became  but  the  too  willing 
executioners.  Wherever  the  Jews  were  not  burnt 
they  were  at  least  banished  ;  and  so  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  wander  about,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  country-people,  who  without  humanity,  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  all  laws,  persecuted  them  with  fire  and 
sword.  At  Spires,  the  Jews,  driven  to  despair,  as¬ 
sembled  in  their  own  habitations,  which  they  set 
on  hre,  and  thus  consumed  themselves  with  their 
families. 

The  atrocities,  in  short,  that  were  commit' 
ted  against  this  unhappy  people  were  innu¬ 
merable.  At  Strasburg  two  thousand  men 
were  burned  in  their  own  burial-ground.  At 
Mayence,  twelve  thousand  are  said  to  have 
been  put  to  a  cruel  death.  At  Eslingen  the 
whole  Jewish  community  burned  themselves 
in  their  own  synagogue.  Those  whom  the 
Christians  saved  they  insisted  upon  baptizing ! 
And,  as  fanaticism  begets  fanaticism,  Jewish 
mothers  were  seen  throwing  their  children  on 
the  pile,  to  prevent  their  being  baptized,  and 
then  precipitating  themselves  into  the  flames. 
From  many  of  the  accused  the  rack  extorted 
a  confession  of  guilt;  and  as  some  Chris¬ 
tians  also  were  sentenced  to  death  for  poison¬ 
ing  the  wells,  Dr.  Hecker  suggests  that  it  is 
not  improbable  the  very  belief  in  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  crime  had  induced  some  men  of 
morbid  imagination  really  to  commit  it. 
When  a  faith  in  witchcraft,  he  observes,  was 
prevalent,  many  an  old  woman  was  tempted 
to  mutter  spells  against  her  neighbor.  The 
false  accusation  had  ended  in  producing,  if 
not  the  crime  itself,  yet  the  criminal  inten¬ 
tion. 

When  we  remember  what  took  place  in 
England  under  the  reign  of  one  Titus  Oates, 


we  shall  not  conclude  that  these  terrible  hallu¬ 
cinations  of  the  public  mind  are  proofs  of  any 
very  peculiar  condition  of  barbarism.  Then,  as 
at  the  later  epoch  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
a  very  marvellous  plot  was  devised  and  tho¬ 
roughly  credited.  All  the  Jews  throughout 
Christendom  were  under  the  control  and 
government  of  certain  superiors  at  Toledo — 
a  secret  and  mysterious  council  of  Rabbis — 
from  whom  they  received  their  commands. 
These  prepared  the  poison  with  their  own 
hands, from  spiders,  owls,  and  other  venomous 
animals,  and  distributed  it  in  little  bags,  with 
injunctions  where  it  was  to  be  thrown.  Dr. 
Hecker  gives  us,  in  an  appendix,  an  oSicial 
account  of  the  “Confessions  made  on  the  loth 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1348,  in 
the  castle  of  Chillon,  by  the  Jews  ariested 
in  Neustadt  on  the  charge  of  poisoning  the 
wells,  springs,  and  other  places,  also  food, 
«fec.,  with  the  de.sign  of  destroying  and  extir¬ 
pating  all  Christians.”  These  confessions 
were,  of  course,  produced  by  the  rack,  or  by 
the  threat  of  torture,  and  the  manifest  inuti¬ 
lity  of  any  defence  or  denial.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten,  that  the  oflicial  report  was 
drawn  up  after  the  whole  of  the  Jews  at  Neu¬ 
stadt  had  been  burnt  on  this  very  charge. 
Amongst  these,  confessions  is  one  of  Balavi- 
ginus,  a  Jewish  physician,  arrested  at  Chillon 
“in  consequence  of  being  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.”  He  was  put  for  a  short  time  upon 
the  rack,  and,  after  being  taken  down,  ”  con¬ 
fessed,  after  much  hesitation,  that,  about  ten 
weeks  before,  the  Rabbi  Jacob  of  Toledo  sent 
him,  by  a  Jewish  boy,  some  poison  in  the 
mummy  of  an  egg  :  it  was  a  powder  sewed  up 
in  a  thin  leathern  pouch,  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  commanding  him,  on  penalty  of  ex- 
communication,  and  by  his  required  obedience 
to  the  law,  to  throw  the  poison  into  the  larger 
and  more  frequented  wells  of  Thonon.”  Simi¬ 
lar  letters  had  been  sent  to  other  Jews.  All 
Jews,  indeed,  were  under  the  necessity  of 
obeying  these  injunctions.  He,  Balaviginus, 
had  done  so  ;  he  had  thrown  the  poison  into 
several  wells.  It  was  a  powder  half  red  and 
half  black.  Red  and  black  spots  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  plague ;  it  was  right  that  this 
poison  should  partake  of  these  two  colors. 

Conveyed  over  the  lake  from  Chillon  to 
Clarens  to  point  out  the  well  into  which  he 
bad  thrown  the  powder,  Balaviginus,  “  on 
being  conducted  to  the  spot,  and  having  seen 
the  well,  acknowledged  that  to  be  the  place, 
saying,  *  This  is  the  well  into  which  I  put  the 
poison.’  The  well  was  examined  in  his  pre¬ 
sence,  and  the  linen  cloth  in  which  the  poison 
had  been  wrapped  was  found.  He  acknow- 
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ledged  this  to  be  the  linen  which  had  con* 
tained  the  poison ;  he  described  it  as  being  of 
two  colors — red  and  black.”  We  follow  in 
imagination  this  Jewish  physician.  Taken 
from  the  rack  of  his  cell,  he  repeats  whatever 
absurdity  his  unrelenting  persecutors  put  into 
his  mouth.  Rabbi  Jacob  of  Toledo — mummy 
of  an  egg — what  you  will.  Conducted  to 
the  well — yes,  this  was  the  well ;  shown  the 
very  rag — yes,  this  was  the  rag ; — and  the 
powder  ?  yes,  it  was  red  and  black.  What 
scorn  and  bitterness  must  have  mingled  with 
the  agony  of  the  Jewish  physician  ! 

Amidst  all  this  we  hear  the  scourge  and 
miserable  chant  of  the  Flagellants,  stirring 
up  the  people  to  fresh  persecutions,  and  in¬ 
fecting  their  minds  with  a  superstition  as  ter¬ 
rible  as  the  vice  it  pretended  to  expiate. 
This  was  not,  indeed,  their  6rst  appearance 
in  Europe ;  nor  did  the  Flagellants  do  more, 
at  the  commencement,  than  exaggerate  the 
sort  of  piety  their  own  Church  had  taught 
them.  Happily,  as  their  fanaticism  rose, 
they  put  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  hier¬ 
archy,  and  were  thus  the  sooner  dispersed. 
In  their  spiritual  exultation  they  presumed  to 
reform  or  to  dispense  with  the  priesthood. 
They  found  themselves,  therefore,  in  their 
turn,  subjected  to  grave  denunciations,  and 
pronounced  to  be  one  cause  of  the  wnith  of 
Heaven. 

All  this  time  what  were  the  physicians  do¬ 
ing?  In  the  history  of  the  plague,  written 
by  a  physician,  the  topic,  we  may  be  sure,  is 
not  forgotten.  But  the  information  we  glean 
is  of  a  very  scanty,  unsatisfactory  character. 
As  to  the  origin  of  the  plague — “A  grand 
conjunction  of  the  three  superior  planets,  Sa¬ 
turn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars,  in  the  sign  of  Aqua¬ 
rius,  which  took  place,  according  to  Guy  de 
Chauliac,  on  the  24th  March,  1345,  was  ge¬ 
nerally  received  as  its  principal  cause.  In 
fixing  the  day,  this  physician,  who  was  deeply 
versed  in  astrology,  did  not  agree  with  others ; 
wherefore  there  arose  various  disputations  of 
weight  in  that  age,  but  of  none  in  ours.”  The 
medical  faculty  of  Paris  pronounced  the  same 
opinion.  Being  commissioned  to  report  on  the 
causes  and  the  remedies  of  this  Great  Mor¬ 
tality.  they  commence  thus :  “  It  is  known 
that  in  India,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Great 
Sea,  the  constellations  which  emulated  the 
rays  of  the  sun  and  the  warmth  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  fire,  exerted  their  power,  especially 
against  that  sea,  and  struggled  violently  with 
its  waters.”  Hence  vapors  and  corrupted  fogs; 
hence  no  wholesome  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow, 
or  dew,  could  refresh  the  earth.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  this  learning,  quite  peculiar  to 


the  age,  they  were  not  more  at  fault  than 
other  Teamed  bodies  have  been  in  later  times, 
in  the  practical  remedies  they  suggested 
against  the  disease.  They  were  not  entirely 
occupied  in  fixing  the  day  when  Jupiter,  Mars 
and  Saturn  had  combated  the  sun  over  the 

Seat  Indian  Ocean.  “  They  did,”  as  Dr. 

ecker  says,  “  what  human  intellect  could  do 
in  the  actual  condition  of  the  healing  art ; 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  disease  was  by 
no  means  despicable.”  When  fevers  have 
attained  to  that  malignancy  that  they  take 
I  the  name  of  plagues,  they  have  escaped,  we 
suspect,  from  the  control  of  the  physician ; 
just  as,  when  fires  take  the  name  of  confla¬ 
grations,  you  must  devote  all  your  efforts  to 
the  saving  of  what  is  yet  unconsumed,  and 
checking  the  extension  of  the  flames. 

Amongst  the  consequences  of  the  plague. 
Dr.  Hecker  notices  that  the  church  acquired 
treasures  and  large  properties  in  land,  even 
to  a  greater  extent  than  after  the  Crusades; 
and  that  on  the  subsidence  of  the  calamity, 
many  entered  the  priesthood,  or  flocked  to 
the  monasteries,  who  had  no  other  motive 
than  to  participate  in  this  wealth.  He  adds, 
also,  that — 

After  the  cessation  of  the  Black  Plague,  a 
greater  fecundity  in  women  was  everywhere  re¬ 
markable — a  grand  phenomenon,  which,  from  its 
occurrence  after  every  destructive  pestilence, 
proves  to  conviction,  if  any  occurrence  can  do  so, 
the  prevalence  of  a  higher  power  in  the  direction 
of  general  organic  life.  Marriages  were,  almost 
without  exception,  prolific,  and  double  and.treble 
births  were  more  frequent  than  at  other  times ; 
under  which  head  we  should  remember  the  strange 
remark,  that  after  the  “  great  mortality”  the  child- 
ren  were  $aid  to  have  go/  fewer  teeth  than  befrre  ; 
at  which  contemporaries  were  mightily  shocked, 
and  even  later  writers  have  felt  surprise. 

If  we  examine  the  grounds  of  this  oft-repeated 
assertion,  we  shall  fir^  that  they  were  astonished 
to  see  children  cut  twenty,  or  at  most  twenty-two 
teeth,  under  the  supposition  that  a  greater  number 
'  had  formerly  fallen  to  their  share.  Some  writers 
of  authority,  as,  for  example,  the  physician  Savo¬ 
narola,  at  Ferrara,  who  probably  looked  for  twenty- 
eight  teeth  in  children,  published  their  opinions  on 
this  subject.  CXhers  copied  from  them  without 
seeing  for  themselves,  as  often  happens  in  other 
matters  which  are  equally  evident ;  and  thus  the 
world  believed  in  a  miracle  of  an  imperfection  in 
the'human  body,  which  had  been  caused  by  the 
Black  Plague. 

That  a  fresh  impetus  would  be  given  to 
population  seems  to  us  quite  sufllciently  ac¬ 
counted  for,  without  calling  into  aid  any 
“higher  power  in  the  direction  of  general 
organic  life.”  Men  and  women  would  marry 
early ;  and  the  very  fact  of  their  having  sur- 
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Tired  the  plague  would,  in  general,  prove 
that  they  were  healthy  subjects,  or  had  been 
well  and  temperately  brought  up.  There 
would  be  the  same  impetus  to  population  ' 
that  an  extensive  emigration  would  cause, 
and  an  emigration  that  had  carried  away 
most  of  the  sick  and  the  feeble.  The  belief 
that  double  and  treble  births  were  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  at  other  times,  may  perhaps  be 
explained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  belief 
that  there  were  fewer  teeth  than  before  in 
the  human  head.  No  accurate  observations 
had  been  at  all  made  upon  the  subject. 

We  come  next  in  order  to  The  Dancing 
Mania — an  epidemic  of  a  quite  different 
character.  Not,  indeed,  as  the  name  might 
imply,  that  the  convulsive  dance  was  a  very 
slight  affliction — it  was  felt  to  be  quite  other¬ 
wise  ;  but  because  it  belongs  to  that  class  of 
nervous  maladies  in  which  there  is  great 
room  for  mental  or  psychical  influence.  Such 
disorders  spring  up  in  a  certain  condition  of 
the  body,  but  the  form  they  assume  will 
depend  on  social  circumstances,  or  the  ideas 
current  at  the  time.  And  thus  Dr.  Hecker 
flnds  no  difficulty  in  arranging  the  Convul- 
aionnaires  of  France,  or  the  early  Method¬ 
ists  of  England  and  Wales,  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  as  the  maniacal  dancers  of  Germany. 
It  was  in  all  the  cases  a  physical  tendency 
of  a  similar  character,  brought  out  under 
the  influence  of  different  ideas. 

Dr.  Hecker  mentions  a  case  which,  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  facts,  would  form  a  good 
introduction  to  others  of  a  more  complicated 
character.  In  the  year  1787,  at  a  cotton 
manufactory  at  Hodden  Bridge,  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  a  girl  put  a  mouse  into  the  bosom  of 
another  girl,  who  had  a  great  dread  of  mice. 
It  threw  her  into  a  fit,  and  the  fit  continued, 
with  the  most  violent  convulsions,  for  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours.  On  the  following  day  three 
other  girls  were  seized  the  same  way ;  on 
the  day  after,  six  more.  A  report  was  now 
spread  that  a  strange  disease  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  factory  by  a  bag  of  cotton 
opened  in  the  house.  Others  who  had  not 
even  seen  the  infected,  but  only  heard  of 
their  convulsions,  were  seized  with  the  same 
fits.  In  three  days,  the  number  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers  had  reached  to  twenty-four.  The 
symptoms  were,  a  sense  of  great  anxiety, 
strangulation,  and  very  strong  convulsions, 
which  lasted  from  one  to  twenty-four  hours, 
and  of  so  violent  a  nature  that  it  required 
four  or  five  persons  to  prevent  the  patients 
from  tearing  their  hair,  and  dashing  their 
heads  against  the  floor  and  walls.  Dr.  St. 
Clare  was  sent  for  from  Preston.  Dr.  St. 


Clare  deserves  to  have  his  name  remembered. 
The  ingenious  man  took  with  him  a  portable 
electrical  machine.  The  electric  shock  cured 
all  his  patients  without  an  exception.  When 
this  was  known,  and  the  belief  could  no 
longer  hold  its  ground  that  the  plague  had 
been  brought  in  by  the  cotton  bag,  no  fresh 
person  was  affected. 

If  we  substitute  for  the  cotton  bag  a  be¬ 
lief  in  some  demoniacal  influence,  compelling 
people  to  dance  against  their  will,  we  have 
the  dancing  mania  of  Germany.  Unhap¬ 
pily  there  was  no  St.  Clare  at  hand,  with  his 
electrical  machine,  to  give  a  favorable  shock 
to  body  and  mind  at  once,  and  thus  disperse 
the  malady  before  it  gathered  an  overpow¬ 
ering  strength  by  the  very  numbers  of  the 
infected. 

“  The  effects  of  the  Black  Death,”  writes  Dr. 
Hecker,  (whose  account  of  the  disorder  we  can¬ 
not  do  better  than  give,  with  some  abridgments,) 
“bad  not  yet  subsided,  when  a  strange  delusion 
arose  in  Germany.  It  was  a  convulsion  which 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  infuriated  the 
human  frame,  and  excited  the  astonishment  of 
contemporaries  for  more  than  two  centuries,  since 
which  time  it  has  never  reappeared.  It  was 
called  the  Dance  of  St.  John,  or  of  St.  Vitus,  on 
account  of  the  Bacchantic  leaps  by  which  it  was 
characterized,  and  which  gave  to  those  affected, 
whilst  performing  their  wild  dance,  and  scream¬ 
ing  and  foaming  with  fury,  all  the  appearance  of 
persons  possessed.  It  did  not  remain  confined  to 
particular  localities,  but  was  propagated  by  the 
sight  of  the  sufferers,  like  a  demoniacal  epi¬ 
demic,  over  the  whole  of  Germany  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  countries  to  the  north-west,  which  were 
already  prepared  for  its  reception  by  the  prevailing 
opinions  of  the  times. 

“  So  early  as  the  year  1374,  assemblages  of  men 
and  women  were  seen  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  who 
had  come  out  of  Germany,  and  who,  united  by 
one  'common  delusion,  exhibited  to  the  public, 
both  in  the  streets  and  in  the  churches,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  strange  spectacle :  They  formed  circles 
hand  in  hand,  and,  appearing  to  have  lost  all  con¬ 
trol  over  their  senses,  continued  dancing,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  bystanders,  for  hours  together,  in  wild 
delirium,  until  at  length  they  fell  to  the  ground  in 
a  state  of  exhaustion.  They  then  complained  of 
extreme  oppression,  and  groaned  as  if  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  until  they  were  swathed  in 
clothes  bound  tightly  round  their  waists,  upon 
which  they  again  recovered,  and  remained  free 
from  complaint  until  the  next  attack.  This  prac¬ 
tice  of  swathing  was  resorted  to  on  account  of 
the  tympany  which  followed  these  spasmodic 
ravings;  but  the  bystanders  frequently  relieved 
patients  in  a  less  artificial  manner,  by  thumping 
or  trampling  upon  the  parts  affected.  While 
dancing,  they  neither  saw  nor  heard,  being  insen¬ 
sible  to  external  impressions  through  the  senses, 
but  were  haunted  by  visions,  their  fancies  con¬ 
juring  up  spirits  whose  names  they  shrieked  out ; 
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and  some  of  them  afterwards  asserted  that  they 
felt  as  if  they  had  been  immersed  in  a  stream  of 
blood,  which  obliged  them  to  leap  so  high. 
Others,  during  the  paroxysm,  saw  the  heavens 
open,  and  the  Saviour  enthroned  with  the  Virgin 
Mary,  according  as  the  religious  notions  of  the 
age  were  strangely  and  variously  reflected  in  their 
imaginations.” 

The  disease  spread  itself  in  two  directions. 
It  extended  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  through 
the  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  and  also 
through  the  Rhenish  towns.  In  Liege, 
Utrecht,  and  many  other  towns  of  Belgium, 
the  dancers  appeared  with  garlands  in  their 
hair,  and  their  waists  already  girt  with  a 
cloth  or  bandage,  that  they  might  receive 
immediate  relief  in  the  attack  of  the  tym¬ 
pany.  It  seems  that  the  crowd  around  were 
often  more  ready  to  administer  relief  by  kicks 
and  blows  than  by  drawing  this  bandage 
tight.  The  most  opposite  feelings  seem  to 
have  been  excited  in  the  multitude  by  these 
exhibitions.  Sometimes  an  idle  and  vicious 
mob  would  take  advantage  of  them,  and  they 
became  the  occasion  of  much  riot  and  de¬ 
bauchery.  More  frequently,  however,  the 
demoniacal  origin  of  the  disease,  of  which 
few  men  doubted,  led  to  its  being  regarded 
with  astonishment  and  horror.  Religious 
processions  were  instituted  on  its  account, 
masses  and  hymns  were  sung,  and  the  whole 
power  of  the  priesthood  was  called  in  to  ex¬ 
orcise  the  evil  spirit.  The  malady  rose  to 
its  greatest  height  in  some  of  the  towns  on 
the  Rhine.  At  Colr^ne  the  number  of  the 
possessed  amounted  to  more  than  6ve  hun¬ 
dred,  whilst  at  Metz  the  streets  are  said  to 
have  been  filled  (numbering  women  and 
children  together)  with  eleven  hundred  dan¬ 
cers.  Even  those  idle  vagabonds  who,  for 
their  own  purposes,  imitated  their  convulsive 
movements,  assisted  to  spread  the  disorder; 
for  in  these  maladies  the  susceptible  are  in¬ 
fected  quite  as  easily  by  the  imitation  as  by 
the  reality. 

The  physicians  stood  aloof.  Acknow¬ 
ledged  as  a  demoniacal  possession,  they  left 
the  treatment  of  the  disease  entirely  to  the 
priesthood  ;  and  their  exorcisms  were  not 
without  avail.  But  it  was  necessary  to  this 
species  of  remedy  that  the  patients  should 
have  faith  in  the  Church  and  its  holy  minis¬ 
ters.  Without  faith  there  would  certainly, 
in  such  a  case,  be  no  cure ;  and,  unhappily, 
the  report  had  been  spread  by  some  irreve¬ 
rent  schismatics  that  the  disorder  itself  was 
owing — to  what  will  our  readers  suppose  ? — 
to  an  imperfect  baptism ;  to  the  baptism  of 
children  by  the  hands  of  unchaste  priests. 
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Where  this  notion  prevailed,  the  exorcism, 
we  need  not  say,  was  unavailing. 

The  malady  first  bore  the  name  of  St. 
John’s  Dance,  afterwards  that  of  St.  Vitus’s. 
This  second  name  it  took  from  the  mere  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  St.  Vitus  was  the  saint  ap¬ 
pealed  to  for  its  cure.  A  legend  had  been 
framed  with  a  curious  disregard — even  for  a 
legend — of  all  history  and  chronology,  in 
which  St.  Vitus,  who  suflfered  martyrdom, 
as  the  Church  records,  under  the  Emperor 
Domitian,  is  described  as  praying,  just  be¬ 
fore  he  bent  his  neck  to  the  sword,  that  he 
might  protect  from  the  Dancing  Mania  all 
those  who  should  solemnize  the  day  of  his 
commemoration,  and  fast  upon  its  eve.  The 
prayer  was  granted ;  a  voice  from  heaven 
was  heard  saying,  •*  Vitus,  thy  prayer  is  ac¬ 
cepted.”  He  became,  of  course,  the  patron 
saint  of  those  afflicted  with  the  dancing 
plague.  But  the  name  under  which  it  first 
appeared,  of  St.  John’s  Dance,  receives  from 
Dr.  Hecker  an  explanation  which  points  out 
to  us  a  probable  origin  of  the  disease  itself, 
or  of  the  peculiar  form  which  it  assumed. 

“  The  connection,”  he  says,  “  which  John  the 
Baptist  had  with  the  dancing  mania  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  was  of  a  totally  difierent  character. 
He  was  originally  far  from  being  a  protecting 
saint  to  those  who  were  attacked,  or  one  who 
would  be  likely  to  give  them  relief  from  a  malady 
considered  as  the  work  of  the  Devil.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  manner  in  which  he  was  worshipped 
afforded  an  important  and  very  evident  cause  for 
its  development.  From’  tlie  remotest  period,  per¬ 
haps  even  so  far  back  as  the  fourth  century,  St. 
John’s  day  was  solemnized  with  all  sorts  of  strange 
and  rude  customs,  of  which  the  original  mystical 
meaning  was  variously  disfigured  among  different 
nations  by  superadded  relics  of  heathenism.  Thus 
the  Germans  transferred  to  the  festival  of  St. 
John’s  day  an  ancient  heathen  usage — the  kin¬ 
dling  of  the  ‘  hodfyr,’  which  was  forbidden  them  by 
St.  Boniface  ;  and  the  belief  subsists  even  to  the 

[tresent  day,  that  people  and  animals  that  have 
eaped  through  these  flames,  or  their  smoke,  are 
protected  for  a  whole  year  from  fevers  and  other 
diseases,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  baptism  by  fire.  Bac¬ 
chanalian  dances,  which  have  originated  from 
similar  causes  among  all  the  rude  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  the  wild  extravagances  of  a  heated 
imagination,  were  the  constant  accompaniments 
of  this  half-heathen,  half-christian  festival. 

In  a  note  at  a  subsequent  page,  Dr.  Hecker 
cites  some  curious  passages  to  show  what  in 
the  middle  ages  took  place  at  “St.  John’s 
fires.”  Bones,  horns,  and  other  rubbish  were 
heaped  together  to  be  consumed  in  smoke, 
while  persons  of  all  ages  danced  round  the 
flumes  as  if  they  had  been  possessed.  Others 
seized  burning  flambeaus,  and  made  a  circuit 
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of  the  fields,  ia  the  supposition  that  they  j 
thereby  screened  them  from  danger;  while 
others  again  turned  a  cart-wheel,  to  represent 
the  retrograde  movement  of  the  sun.  The 
last  circumstance  takes  back  the  imagination 
to  the  old  primitive  worship  of  the  sun  ;  and 
perhaps  the  very  fire  of  St.  John  might  date 
their  history  from  those  kindled  in  honor  of 
Baal  or  Moloch.  Dr.  flecker  suggests  that 
mingling  with  these  heathen  traditions  or 
customs  a  remembrance  of  the  history  of  St. 
John’s  death — that  dance  which  occasioned 
bis  decapitation — might  also  have  had  its 
share  in  determining  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  the  saint's  day  should  be  observed. 
However  that  may  be,  as  we  find  that  the 
first  dancers  in  Aix-la-Chapelle  appeared  with 
St.  John’s  name  in  their  mouths,  the  conjec¬ 
ture  is  very  probable  that  the  wild  revels  of 
St.  John’s  day  had  given  rise,  if  not  to  the 
disease,  yet  to  the  type  or  form  in  which  it 
appeared. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  indeed,  when  the 
disorder  had  assumed,  if  we  may  so  speak,  a 
more  settled  aspect,  the  name  of  St.  John 
was  no  otherwise  associated  with  it  than  the 
name  of  St.  Vitus.  People  danced  upon  his 
festival  to  obtain  a  cure.  And  these  period¬ 
ical  dances,  while  they  relieved  the  patients, 
assisted  also  to  perpetuate  the  malady. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  June,  we  are  told, 
prior  to  the  festival  of  St.  John,  many  men 
felt  a  disquietude  and  recklessness  which  they 
were  unable  to  overcome.  They  were  de¬ 
jected,  timid,  and  anxious;  wandered  about 
in  an  unsettled  state,  being  tormented  with 
twitching  pains,  which  seized  them  suddenly 
in  different  parts ;  they  eagerly  expected  the 
eve  of  St.  John’s  day,  in  the  confident  hope 
that,  by  dancing  at  the  altars  of  this  saint, 
they  would  be  freed  from  all  their  sufferings. 
Nor  were  they  disappointed.  By  dancing 
and  raving  for  three  hours  to  the  utmost 
scope  of  their  desires,  they  obtained  peace  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  h’or  a  long  time,  how¬ 
ever,  we  hear  of  cases  which  assumed  the 
most  terrific  form.  Speaking  of  a  period 
which  embraced  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Dr.  Hecker  says  : 

The  St.  Vitus’s  dance  attacked  people  of  all 
stations,  etpecially  those  who  led  a  sedentary  life, 
such  as  shoemakers  and  tailors;  but  even  the 
most  robust  peasants  abandoned  their  labors  in  the 
fields,  as  if  they  were  possessed  by  evil  spirits ; 
and  thus  those  affected  were  seen  assembling  in- 
dixcriininately,  from  time  to  time,  at  certain  ap¬ 
pointed  places,  and,  unless  prevented  by  the  look¬ 
ers-on,  continuing  to  dance  without  intermission, 
until  their  very  last  breath  was  expended.  Their 
fury  and  extravagance  of  demeanor  so  completely 


deprived  them  of  their  senses,  that  many  of  them 
dashed  their  brains  out  against  the  walls  and 
corners  of  buildings,  or  rushed  headlong  into  rapid 
rivers,  where  they  found  a  watery  grave.  Roaring 
and  foaming  as  they  were,  the  bystanders  could 
only  succeed  in  restraining  them  by  placing 
benches  and  chairs  in  their  way,  so  that,  by  the 
high  leaps  they  were  tempted  to  take,  their  strength 
might  be  exhausted. 

Music,  however,  was  a  still  better  resource. 
It  excited,  but  it  hastened  forward  the  pa¬ 
roxysm,  and  doubtless  reduced  it  to  some 
measure  and  rhythm.  The  magistrates  even 
hired  musicians  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  dancers  the  more  rapidly  through  the 
attack,  and  directed  that  athletic  men  should 
be  sent  among  them,  in  order  to  complete 
their  exhaustion.  A  marvellous  story  is  re¬ 
lated  on  the  authority  of  one  Felix  Platier: 
Several  powerful  men  being  commissioned  to 
dance  with  a  girl  who  had  the  dancing  mania 
till  she  had  recovered  from  her  disorder,  they 
successively  relieved  each  other,  and  danced 
on  for  the  space  of  four  weeks !  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  patient  fell  down  exhausted, 
was  carried  to  an  hospital,  and  there  reco¬ 
vered.  She  had  never  once  undressed,  was 
entirely  regardless  of  the  pain  of  her  lace¬ 
rated  feet,  and  had  merely  sat  down  occasion¬ 
ally  to  take  some  nourishment  or  to  slumber, 
and  even  then  “  the  hopping  movement  of 
her  body  continued.” 

Happily,  however,  this  mania  grew  more 
rare  every  year,  so  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  we  may  be  said  to 
be  losing  sight  of  it  in  Germany.  Nor  shall 
we  follow  out  its  history  further  in  ’hat  coun¬ 
try,  because  the  same  disorder,  under  a  differ¬ 
ent  form,  made  its  appearance  in  Italy,  and 
we  must  by  no  means  neglect  to  notice  the 
dancing  mania  which  was  so  universally  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  bite  of  the  tarantula.  What¬ 
ever  part  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
performed  in  Germany,  as  an  exciter  of  the 
disease,  that  part  was  still  more  clearly  per¬ 
formed  in  Italy  by  the  popular  belief  in  the 
venom  of  a  spider. 

We  shall  not  go  back  with  Dr.  Hecker  into 
the  fears  or  superstitions  of  classical  times  as 
to  the  bites  of  certain  spiders  or  lizards ;  we 
must  keep  more  strictly  to  our  text;  we  must 
start  from  the  period  when  men’s  minds  were 
still  open  to  pam  and  alarm  on  account  of  the 
frequent  return  of  the  plague. 

The  bite  of  venomous  spiders,  or  rather  the  un¬ 
reasonable  fear  of  its  consequences,  excited  at 
such  a  juncture,  though  it  could  not  have  done 
so  at  an  earlier  period,  a  violent  nervous  disorder, 

[which,  like  St.  Vitus’s  dance  in  Germany,  spread 
by  sympathy,  increasing  in  severity  as  it  took  a 
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wider  range,  and  still  further  extending  its  ravages 
from  its  long  continuance.  Thus,  from  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  furies  of  Tlte  Dance 
brandished  their  scourge  over  afflicted  mortals; 
and  music,  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  now 
probably  for  the  first  time  manifested  susceptibility 
and  talent,  became  capable  of  exciting  ecstatic 
attacks  in  those  affected,  and  thus  furnished  the 
magic  means  of  exorcising  their  melancholy. 

Does  the  learned  doctor  insinuate  that  the 
Italians  owed  their  natural  taste  for  music  to 
this  invasion  of  Tarantism  ? 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  find 
that  Tarantism  had  spread  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Apulia,  and  that  the  fear  of  being  bitten  by 
venomous  spiders  had  increased.  Nothing  short 
of  death  itself  was  expected  from  the  wound 
which  these  insects  inflicted ;  and  if  those  who 
were  bitten  escaped  with  their  lives,  they  were 
said  to  be  pining  away  in  a  desponding  state  of 
lassitude.  Many  became  weak-sighted  or  hard  of 
hearing ;  some  lost  the  power  of  speech ;  and  all 
were  insensible  to  ordinary  causes  of  excitement. 
Nothing  but  the  flute  or  the  cithern  afforded  them 
relief.  At  the  sound  of  these  instruments  they 
awoke  as  if  by  enchantment,  opened  their  eyes, 
and  moving  slowly  at  first,  according  to  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  music,  were,  as  the  time  quickened, 
^dually  hurried  on  to  the  most  passionate  dance. 

It  was  generally  observable  that  country  people, 
who  were  rude  and  ignorant  of  music,  evinced  on 
these  occasions  an  unusual  degree  of  grace,  as  if 
they  had  been  well  practised  in  elegant  move¬ 
ments  of  the  body ;  for  it  is  a  peculiarity  in  nerv¬ 
ous  disorders  of  this  kind,  that  the  organs  of 
motion  are  in  an  altered  condition,  and  are  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  control  of  the  overstrained  spirits. 

This  increased  agility  and  grace  of  move¬ 
ment  is  by  no  means  to  be  discredited  by  the 
reader.  It  is  a  symptom  which  distinguishes  ! 
one  class  of  epileptic  patients.  Some  have 
attributed  it  to  an  over-excitement  of  the 
cerebellum.  However  that  may  be,  there 
are  greater  wonders  than  this  contained  in 
our  most  sober  and  trustworthy  books  on  the 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system.  We  continue 
the  account : 

Cities  and  villages  alike  resounded  throughout 
the  summer  season  with  the  notes  of  fifes, clarinets, 
and  Turkish  drums;  and  pitients  were  every¬ 
where  to  be  met  with  who  looked  to  dancing  as 
their  only  remedy.  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  who 
gives  this  account,  saw  a  young  man  in  a  remote 
village  who  was  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of 
Tarantism.  He  listened  with  eagerness  and  a 
fixed  stare  to  the  sound  of  a  drum,  and  his  graceful 
movements  gradually  became  more  and  more 
violent,  until  his  dancing  was  converted  into  a 
succession  of  frantic  leaps,  which  required  the 
utmost  exertion  of  his  whole  strength.  In  the 
midst  of  this  overstrained  exertion  of  mindandbody 
the  music  suddenly  ceased,  and  he  immediately 


fell  powerless  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  sense¬ 
less  and  motionless  until  its  magical  effect  again 
aroused  him  to  a  renewal  of  his  impassioned  per¬ 
formances. 

We  have  put  the  expression  “  mind  and 
body”  in  italics,  because  we  may  as  well  take 
this  opportunity  to  observe,  that  although 
convulsions  of  this  kind  are  excited,  and 
assume  a  certain  form  on  account  of  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  some  idea,  yet,  when  once  called 
forth,  they  are  almost  entirely  mechanical  in 
their  nature.  Mere  animal  excitability — 
what  is  called  the  reflex  action,  or  other 
automatic  movements  quite  as  little  associated 
with  the  immediate  operation  of  “  mind” — 
carry  on  the  rest  of  the  process.  And  it  is 
some  consolation  to  think  that  the  appearance 
of  pain  and  distress  which  marks  convulsive 
disorders  of  all  descriptions,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  illusory.  The  premonitory  symptoms 
may  be  very  distressing,  but  the  condition  of 
the  patient,  when  the  fit  is  on,  is  that  of 
insensibility  to  pain. 

The  general  conviction  was,  that  by  music 
and  dancing  the  poison  of  the  tarantula  was 
distributed  over  the  whole  body,  and  expelled 
through  the  skin ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was 
also  believed  that  if  the  slightest  vestige  of  it 
remained  behind,  the  disorder  would  break 
out  again.  Thus  there  was  no  confidence 
excited  in  a  certain  cure.  Men  who  had 
danced  themselves  well  one  summer  watched 
the  next  summer  for  the  returning  symptoms, 
and  found  in  themselves  what  they  looked  for. 
Ill  us — 

The  number  of  those  affected  by  it  increased 
beyond  belief;  for  whoever  had  actually  been,  or 
even  fancied  that  he  had  been  once  bitten  by  a 
poisonous  spider  or  scorpion,  made  his  appearance 
annually  whenever  the  merry  notes  of  the  Taran¬ 
tella  resounded.  Inquisitive  females  joined  the 
throng  and  caught  the  disease — not  indeed  from 
the  poison  of  the  spider,  but  from  the  mental  poiaon 
which  they  eagerly  received  through  the  eye  ; 
and  thus  the  cure  of  the  Tarantati  gradually 
became  established  as  a  regular  festival  of  the 
populace. 

It  was  customary  for  whole  bands  of  musi¬ 
cians  to  traverse  Italy  during  the  summer 
months,  and  the  cure  of  the  disordered  was 
undertaken  on  a  grand  scale.  This  season  of 
dancing  and  music  was  called  “  The  woman’s 
little  carnival,”  for  it  was  women  more  espe¬ 
cially  who  conducted  the  arrangements.  It 
was  they  too,  it  seems,  who  paid  the  musi¬ 
cians  their  fee.  The  music  itself  received  its 
due  share  of  study  and  attention.  There 
were  different  kinds  of  the  Tarantella,  (as 
the  curative  melody  was  called,)  suited  to 
every  variety  of  the  ailment. 
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One  very  curious  circumstance  connected 
with  this  disease  must  not  pass  unnoticed — the 
passion  excited  by  certain  colors.  Amongst 
the  Germans,  those  afflicted  by  St.  Vitus’s 
dance  were  enraged  by  any  garment  of  the 
color  of  red.  Amongst  the  Italians,  on  the 
contrary,  red  colors  were  generally  liked. 
Some  preferred  one  color,  some  another  ;  but 
the  devotion  to  the  chosen  color  was  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  symptoms  which  the 
disease  manifested  in  Italy.  The  color  that 
pleased  the  patient,  he  was  enamored  of ;  the 
color  that  displeased  excited  his  utmost  fury. 

Some  preferred  yellow,  others  were  enraptured 
with  green  ;  and  eyewitnesses  describe  this  rage 
for  colors  as  so  extraordinary  that  they  can  scarcely 
hod  words  with  which  to  express  their  astonish¬ 
ment.  No  sooner  did  the  patients  obtain  a  sight 
of  their  favorite  color  than  they  rushed  like 
infuriated  animals  towards  the  object,  devoured  it 
with  their  eager  looks,  kissed  and  caressed  it  in 
every  possible  way,  and  gradually  resigning  them¬ 
selves  to  softer  sensations,  adopira  the  languishing 
expression  of  enamored  lovers,  and  embraced  the 
handkerchief,  or  whatever  article  it  might  be  which 
was  presented  to  them,  with  the  most  intense 
ardor,  while  the  tears  streamed  from  their  eyes  as 
if  they  were  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  ine¬ 
briating  impression  on  their  senses. 

The  dancing  fits  of  a  certain  Capuchin  friar  in 
Tarentum  excited  so  much  curiosity  that  Cardinal 
Cajetano  proceeded  to  the  monastery  that  he  might 
see  with  his  own  eyes  what  was  going  on.  As 
soon  as  the  monk,  who  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
dance,  perceived  the  spiritual  prince  clothed  in  his 
red  garments,  he  no  longer  listened  to  the  tarantella 
of  the  musicians,  but  with  strange  gestures  endea¬ 
vored  to  approach  the  cardinal,  as  if  he  wished  to 
count  the  very  threads  of  his  scarlet  robe,  and  to 
allay  his  intense  longing  by  its  odor.  The  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  spectators,  and  his  own  respect, 
prevented  his  touching  it,  and  thus,  the  irritation 
of  his  senses  not  being  appeased,  he  fell  into  a 
state  of  such  anguish  and  disquietude  that  ho 
presently  sunk  down  in  a  swoon,  from  which  he 
did  not  recover  until  the  cardinal  compassionately 
gave  him  his  cape.  This  he  immediately  seized 
in  the  greatest  ecstasy,  and  pressed,  now  to  his 
breast,  now  to  his  forehead  and'  cheeks,  and  then 
again  commenced  his  dance  as  if  in  the  frenzy  of 
a  love  fit. 

Another  curious  symptom,  which  was  pro¬ 
bably  connected  with  this  passion  for  color, 
was  an  ardent  longing  for  the  sea.  These 
over-susceptible  people  were  attracted  irre¬ 
sistibly  to  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  blue 
ocean,  and  lost  themselves  in  its  contemplaUon. 
Some  were  carried  so  far  by  this  vague  pas¬ 
sionate  longing  as  to  cast  themselves  into  the 
waves. 

The  persuasion  of  the  inevitable  and  fatal 
consequences  of  being  bitten  by  the  tarantula 
was  so  general  that  it  exercised  a  dominion 


over  the  strongest  minds.  Men  who  in  their 
sober  moments  considered  the  disorder  as  a 
species  of  nervous  affection  depending  on  the 
imagination,  were  themselves  brought  under 
the  influence  of  this  imagination,  and  suffered 
from  the  disorder  at  the  approach  of  the 
dreaded  tarantula.  A  very  striking  anecdote 
of  this  kind  is  told  of  the  Bishop  of  Foligno. 
Quite  sceptical  as  to  the  venom  of  the  insect, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  bitten  by  a  urantula. 
But  he  had  not  measured  the  ^strength  of 
his  own  imagination,  however  well  he  bad 
estimated  the  real  malignancy  of  the  spider. 
The  bishop  fell  ill,  nor  was  there  any  cure 
for  him  but  the  music  and  the  dance.'  Many 
reverend  old  gentlemen,  it  is  said,  to  whom 
this  remedy  appeared  highly  derogatory,  only 
exaggerated  their  symptoms  by  delaying  to 
have  recourse  to  what,  after  all,  was  found 
to  be  the  true  and  sole  specific. 

But  even  popular  errors  are  not  eternal. 
This  of  Tarantism  continued,  our  author  tells 
us,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  gradually  declined  till  it  became 
limited  to  single  cases.  “It  may  therefore 
be  not  unreasonably  maintained,”  he  con¬ 
cludes,  “  that  the  Tarantism  of  modem  times 
bears  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  original 
malady  as  the  St.  Vitus’s  dance  which  still 
exists,  and  certainly  has  all  along  existed, 
bears,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  original  dancing 
mania  of  the  dancers  of  St.  John.” 

In  a  subsequent  chapter,  our  author  informs 
us  that  a  disease  of  a  similar  character  existed 
in  Abyssinia,  or  still  exists,  for  the  authority 
he  quotes  is  that  of  an  English  surgeon  who 
resided  nine  years  in  Abyssinia,  from  1810  to 
the  year  1819.  We  cannot  pretend  to  say 
that  we  have  ever  seen  the  book,  which  the 
learned  German  has,  however,  not  permitted 
to  escape  him — we  have  never  seen  the  Life 
and  Adventures  of  Natkaniel  Pearce,  written 
by  himself ;  but,  judging  by  the  extract  here 
given,  Nathaniel  Pearce  must  be  a  person  worth 
knowing,  he  writes  with  so  much  candor  and 
simplicity.  The  disease  is  called  in  Abyssinia 
the  Tigretier,  because  it  occurs  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  Tigre  country.  The  first 
remedy  resorted  to  is  the  introduction  of  a 
learned  Dofter,  “  who  reads  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  and  drenches  the  patient  with  cold 
water  daily.”  If  this  does  not  answer,  then 
the  relations  hire  a  band  of  trumpeters,  drum¬ 
mers,  and  fifers,  and  buy  a  quantity  of  liquor ; 
all  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  place 
assemble  at  the  patient’s  house,  and  she,  (for 
it  is  generally  a  woman,)  arrayed  in  all  the 
finery  and  trinkets  that  can  be  borrowed  from 
the  neighbors,  is  excited  by  the  music  to  dance. 
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day  aftt^r  day,  if  necessary,  till  she  drops 
down  from  utter  exhaustion.  The  disease  is 
attended  with  a  great  emaciation  ;  and  the 
Doctor  says  “he  was  almost  alarmed  to  see  one 
nearly  a  skeleton  move  with  such  strength.” 
He  then  proceeds  to  recount  his  own  domestic 
calamity  in  a  strain  of  the  most  commendable 
candor : 

I  could  not  have  ventured  to  write  this  from 
hearsay,  nor  could  I  conceive  it  possible  until  I 
was  obliged  to  put  this  remedy  in  practice  upon 
my  own  wife,  who  was  seized  witli  the  same  dis¬ 
order.  I  at  first  thought  that  a  whip  would  be  of 
some  service,  and  one  day  attempted  a  few 
strokes  when  unnoticed  by  any  person,  ire  being 
by  ouriehex,  and  1  having  a  strong  suspicion  that 
this  ailment  sprang  from  the  weak  minds  of  wo¬ 
men,  who  were  encouraged  in  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  grandeur,  rich  dress,  and  music  which 
accompany  the  cure.  But  how  much  was  I  sur¬ 
prised,  the  moment  I  struck  a  light  blow,  think¬ 
ing  to  do  good,  to  find  that  she  became  like  a 
corpse ;  and  even  the  joints  of  her  fingers  became 
so  stiff  that  I  could  not  straighten  them.  Indeed, 

1  really  thought  that  she  was  dead,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  made  it  known  to  the  people  in  the  house 
that  she  had  fainted,  but  did  not  tell  them  the 
cause;  upon  which  they  immediately  brought 
music,  which  I  had  for  many  days  denied  them, 
and  which  soon  revived  her;  and  I  then  left  the 
house  to  her  relations,  to  cure  her  at  my  expense. 
One  day  I  went  privately  with  a  companion  to 
see  my  wife  dance,  and  1  kept  at  a  short  distance, 
as  1  was  ashamed  to  go  near  the  crowd.  In  look¬ 
ing  steadfastly  upon  her,  while  dancing  or  jump¬ 
ing,  more  like  a  deer  than  a  human  being,  I  said 
that  it  certainly  w’as  not  my  wife ;  at  which  my 
companion  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  from 
which  he  could  scarcely  refrain  all  the  way 
home. 

The  capability  of  sustaining  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  exercise  for  a  long  time  together,  and  on 
very  little  food,  is  not  one  of  the  least  per¬ 
plexities  attendant  upon  these  nervous  or 
epileptic  diseases.  The  partial  suspension  of 
sensation  and  volition,  by  sparing  the  brain, 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  But  into 
scientific  perplexities  of  this  kind  we  cannot 
now  enter.  One  plmn  and  homely  caution 
is  derivable  from  all  these  histories.  Good 
sense  is  a  great  preservative  of  health.  Do 
not  voluntarily  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  or 
your  folly  may  become  in  turn  the  master  of 
your  reason.  Epilepsy  has  been  brought  on 
by  the  simulation  of  epilepsy.  We  doubt  not 
that  a  man  might  dance  to  his  own  shadow, 
and  talk  to  it,  as  it  danced  before  him  on  the 
wall,  till  he  drove  himself  into  a  complete 
frenzy.  A  sect  in  America  thought  fit  to  in¬ 
troduce  certain  grimaces,  laughing,  weeping, 
and  the  like,  into  their  public  service.  It 
was  not  long  before  their  grimaces,  in  some 
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of  their  numbers,  became  involuntary ;  the 
muscles  of  the  face  had  escaped  the  control 
of  the  will.  A  decided  tongue-mania  was 
exhibited  a  short  time  amongst  the  Irvingites. 
Happily,  in  the  pre.sent  state  of  society, 
men’s  minds  are  called  ofif  into  so  many  di¬ 
rections,  that  a  predominant  idea  of  this  kind 
has  little  chance  of  establishing  itself  in  that 
tyrannous  manner  which  we  have  seen  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  middle  ages.  But  it  is  better  not 
to  play  with  edged  tools.  If  people  will 
stand  round  a  table,  fixing  their  minds  on 
one  idea — that  a  certain  mysterious  influence 
will  pass  through  their  fingers  to  move  the 
table — they  will  lose,  for  a  time,  the  volun¬ 
tary  command  over  their  own  fingers,  which 
will  exert  themselves  without  any  volition  or 
consciousness  on  their  part.  They  are  enter¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  into  that  state  which,  in  the 
olden  time,  was  considered  a  demoniacal  pos¬ 
session  ;  so  that,  speaking  from  this  point  of 
view,  one  may  truly  say  that  “  Satan  does 
turn  the  table,”  but  it  is  by  entering  into  the 
table-turner.  When  we  have  been  asked 
whether  there  is  any  thing  m  mesmerism,  we 
have  always  answered,  A  great  deal  more 
than  you  ought,  without  medical  advice,  to 
make  trial  of.  Nor  do  we  at  all  admire  the 
performance  of  the  so-called  electro- biolo¬ 
gists.  Experiments  in  the  interest  of  science 
are  permissible;  but  is  it  fit  that  any  one 
shouM  practise  the  art  of  inducing  a  tempo¬ 
rary  state  of  idiocy  in  persons  of  weak  or 
susceptible  nerves,  for  the  purpose  of  col¬ 
lecting  a  crowd,  and  passing  round  the  hat? 

The  subject  for  the  third  treatise  of  Dr. 
Hecker  is  the  Sweating  Sickness.  This  third 
part  is  more  miscellaneous  than  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  and  we  have  no  space  to  do  justice  to 
its  varied  and  sometimes  disputable  matter. 
Dr.  Hecker  describes  the  sweating  sickness 
as  a  legacy  left  us  by  the  civil  wars  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  It  first  developed  itself  in 
Richmond’s  army,  which  had  been  collected 
from  abroad,  over-fatigued  by  long  marches 
in  a  very  damp  season,  and  probably  ill 
supplied  with  rations.  Its  rapid  exten¬ 
sion  through  the  cities  he  attributes  to  the 
intemperance  of  the  English,  to  their  over¬ 
feeding,  and  want  of  cleanliness  in  their 
houses.  Gluttony  and  the  filth  of  the  rush- 
covered  floors,  he  detects  even  among.st  the 
wealthiest  of  the  land.  For  a  minute  de¬ 
scription  of  the  disease,  and  the  Doctor’s 
investigation  into  the  nature  of  it,  we  must 
refer  to  the  book  itself. 

On  the  physicians,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  en¬ 
counter  of  this  strange  calamity,  there  is  a 
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passage  which  it  may  be  instructive  to 
peruse : 

The  physicians  could  do  little  or  nothing  for  the 
people  in  this  extremity.  They  are  nowhere  allu¬ 
ded  to  throughout  this  epidemic,  and  even  those 
who  might  have  come  forward  to  succortheir  fel¬ 
low-citizens  had  fallen  into  the  errors  of  Galen, 
and  their  dialectic  minds  sank  under  this  appalling 

Phenomenon.  This  holds  good  even  of  the  famous 
'homas  Linacre,  subsequently  physician  in  ordi¬ 
nary  to  two  monarchs,  and  founder  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  1518.  In  the  prime  of  his  youth 
he  had  been  an  eyewitness  of  the  events  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  survived  even  the  second  and  third 
eru{kion  of  the  sweating  sickness ;  but  in  none  of 
his  writings  do  we  find  a  single  word  respecting 
this  disease,  which  is  of  such  permanent  impor¬ 
tance.  In  fact,  the  restorers  of  the  medical  sci¬ 
ence  of  ancient  Greece,  who  were  followed  by  all 
the  most  enlightened  men  in  Europe,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Linacre,  occupied  themselves 
rather  with  the  ancient  terms  of  art  than  with 
actual  observation,  and  in  their  critical  researches 
overlooked  the  important  events  that  were  passing 
before  their  eyes.  This  reminds  us  of  the  later 
Greek  physicians,  who  for  four  hundred  years 
paid  no  attention  to  the  small-pox,  because  they 
could  find  no  description  of  it  in  the  immortal 
works  of  Galen ! 

Who  shall  say,  in  reading  such  passages, 
•that  the  New  Philosophy  of  Bacon,  which 
reads  now  like  old  common  sense,  was  not 
sadly  wanted,  if  the  learned  physician,  while 
feeling  his  patient’s  pulse,  could  see  only 
with  the  eyes  of  Qalen  ?  In  the  fourteenth 


century  we  see  the  physician  busied  with  his 
astrology,  and  laboriously  6xing  the  day 
when  ^turn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars  did  battle 
with  the  sun  over  the  great  Indian  Ocean ;  in 
the  sixteenth  we  find  him,  with  quiet  dialectic 
mind,  absorbed  in  the  study  of  bis  classical 
authorities;  at  the  present  time  we  may 
truly  say  that  there  are  no  inquiries  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  more  philosophical  spirit,  or 
with  greater  zeal  and  energy,  than  those 
which  relate  to  the  human  frame,  its  func¬ 
tions,  and  its  diseases.  The  extreme  complexi¬ 
ty  of  the  subject  renders  our  progress  slow. 
And  yet  progress  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  slow.  Let  any  one  take  up  that  admirable 
little  manual  on  The  Nervous  System,  by 
Dr.  Herbert  Mayo,  and  compare  it  with  any 
work  of  a  hundred  years  old  :  it  is  a  new 
science;  and  that  not  only  from  the  new 
facts  which  a  Robert  Bell  and  a  Marshall 
Hall,  and  other  distinguished  men  in  France 
and  Germany,  have  added  to  our  knowledge, 
but  from  the  fine  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry 
which  presides  over  the  whole.  We  have 
not  only  left  astrolc^y  behind,  we  have  not 
only  left  behind  the  undue  reverence  to  clas¬ 
sical  authority,  but  we  have  thrown  aside  that 
dislike  and  depreciation  of  physiology  which 
the  metaphysician  had  done  his  part  to  en¬ 
courage,  and  have  entered,  as  with  a  fresh 
eye  and  a  beating  heart,  upon  the  study  of 
I  the  wonders  of  the  human  frame. 


From  the  Sew  Monthly  Mainline. 

THE  CAFES  AND  RESTAURANTS  OF  PARIS. 

DB.  VEBOS  ASD  BILBOQtJET.* 


SiNCK  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  *'  Memoirs  of  a  Bourgeois  of  Paris,” 
by  Dr.  V4ron,  a  bourgeois  of  the  opposition 
has  published  the  memoirs  of  one  Bilboquet, 
wherein  the  means  by  which  wealth  and  sta¬ 
tion  among  the  redoubtable  Bourgeoisie  of 
Paris  are  to  be  obtained  are  amusingly  un- 


*  I.  Mimoirts  d’vn  Bourgeois  de  Paris.  Par  Ltt 
Doflteur  L.  V4ron.  Toma  Deoxieme.  II.A/i^motrea 
ds  BUboyuet  rscusiUis  par  un  Bourgeois  d*  Paris. 


folded,  and  the  steps  to  fame  and  repute  ac¬ 
tually  cut  from  the  feet  of  some  imaginary 
pretender. 

Who  am  I  7  Yon  know,  O  Athenians  of  the 
Rue  Saint  Martin  and  the  Bonlevart  de  Gand ! 
Twenty  times,  seeing  me  pass  by,  my  paunch  in 
front  and  my  neck  buried  in  its  kerchief,  you  have 
turned  round  to  contemplate  me. 

It  is  Bilboquet,  you  said  to  yoorselve^  the  ^at 
Bilboquet,  our  Bilboquet,  who  has  carried  on  all 
the  rings  in  the  great  tilting-match  of  life.  He 
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h«<  fathomed  all  depths,  solved  all  problems,  an¬ 
swered  all  questions,  broken  all  the  great  drums. 
The  “  Behind-Scenes”  of  all  things  are  familiar 
to  him  ;  the  behind-scenea  of  science  and  litera¬ 
ture,  of  the  stock-exchange,  of  the  Br^a  and  poli¬ 
tics,  of  the  Funambules  and  pharmacy. 

Daring,  seeking,  inventing,  conquering,  he  has 
with  iinner\’ed  hand  tom  away  the  veil  that  "hid 
the  statue  of  Isis.  Witty  as  Voltaire,  learned  as 
D’Alembert,  handsome  as  Helvetius,  encyclopedic 
as  Diderot,  eloquent  as  Lamartine,  lyrical  as 
Hugo,  skilful  as  Bosco,  he  has  had  a  finger  in 
every  pie,  and  has  conjured  away  all  the  best 
tricks. 

What  has  he  not  done,  this  man  who  has  rid¬ 
den  through  all  the  storms  of  existence  upright 
on  the  fop  of  a  wave  like  the  giant  Adamastor? 
Since  for  now  some  forty  long  years  we  have 
seen  him  driving  the  car  of  fortune  over  the 
Olympic  arena,  he  has  certainly  run  against  more 
than  one  obstacle,  and  has  experienced  some  tre¬ 
mendous  falls,  but  with  what  wonderful  agility 
has  he  not  risen  to  his  feet  again  ! 

Fallen  as  a  clown,  he  rose  up  again  as  a  doc¬ 
tor;  disgusted  with  Hippocrates,  he  threw  him¬ 
self  into  the  arms  of  Terpsichore,  to  be  again 
thrown  between  the  legs  of  corpulent  Plutus! 
and — long  live  life  I — one  defeat  has  ever  led  him 
on  to  two  victories.  If  he  fails  with  water  to 
make  razors  cut,  he  finds  in  a  Pectoral  Paste  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bank-notes,  and  the  esteem  of  apotheca¬ 
ries.  (S’il  i-choue  avec  I’eau  pour  faire  couper 
les  rasoirs,  il  trouve  dans  nne  pate  pectorale  des 
billets  de  mille  et  I’estime  des  apothicaires.) 

Formerly  director  of  an  open-air  exhibition, 
chief  performer  on  the  great  drum,  with  an  ac¬ 
companiment  of  cymbals,  founder  of  the  Casijtiette 
de  Paris,  editor  of  the  conservative  paper,  the 
Monumental,  and  officer  of  the  order  of  the  Gold¬ 
en  Spur,  he  has  directed  all  things,  founded  all 
things,  administered  all  things,  edited  and  mani¬ 
pulated  all  things. 

As  the  habitui,  according  to  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  of  all  the  lending  cafos  and  restaurants 
of  Paris,  as  collecting  there  the  news  of  the 
day,  seeking  for  new  and  original  acquaint¬ 
ances,  studying  literature,  art,  and  politics  in 
their  more  accessible  moods,  and  finally  as 
himself  proprietor,  among  his  innumerable 
schemes  and  projects,  of  the  Cafe  V6ron, 
and  interested  in  consequence  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  success  of  one  of  the  greatest 
ipfcialites — one  of,  unquestionably,  the  most 
distinctive  features  of  the  French  capital — 
Dr.  Veron  gives  in  his  second  volume  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  the  chief 
of  these  establishments,  of  the  circumstances 
which  brought  them  into  repute  or  notoriety, 
of  the  leading  characters  who  frequented 
them,  and  of  the  partisanship— for  in  Paris 
every  thing  is  political,  or  literary,  or  artistic 
partisanship — by  which  they  were  distin¬ 
guished. 


The  cafos  and  restaurants  are,  indeed,  as 
the  Bourgeois  Proteus  avers  of  them,  essen¬ 
tially  a  tptcialite  Parisienne.  None  of  the 
other- capitals  of  Europe  are  provided  with 
such  sumptuous  establishments,  or  in  which 
so  many  luxuries  are  to  be  obtained.  Authors, 
princes,  artists,  magistrates,  ministers,  states¬ 
men,  soldiers,  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  crowd  to  these  symposiums.  There 
is  not  even  a  bourgeois  of  Paris  who  does  not 
on  certain  festive  occasions  dine  at  the  C8f6 
de  Paris,  the  Frdres  Proven^aux,  the  Caf6 
Anglais;  at  Riche’s, Vary’s,  or  V^four’s. 

In  1786,  three  young  men  from  Provence, 
Messrs.  Barthelemy,  Manneilles,  and  Simon, 
started  a  modest  eating-house  in  the  Palais 
Royal.  They  were  so  intimately  united  in 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  of  a  common 
interest,  that  they  were  called  the  three  bro¬ 
thers.  The  salt-cellars  were  of  wood,  and 
the  tables  were  covered  with  wax -cloth,  but 
the  dishes  had  the  true  Provencal  flavor,  and 
the  wine  was  unexceptionable.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  Trois  Freres  Provengaux. 
General  Bonaparte  and  Barras  used  to  dine 
at  the  Proven(;aux  before  going  to  the  theatre 
of  Mademoiselle  Moniansier,  close  by.  The 
house  attained  a  zenith  of  fame  in  the  time 
of  the  Peninsular  war,  when  the  receipts 
amounted  to  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand 
francs  a  day.  After  conducting  the  estab¬ 
lishment  for  fifty  years,  the  brothers  sold  their 
interest  to  the  Bellengers,  who  again  ceded 
the  same  to  M.  Collot,  who  has  for  now 
fifteen  years  upheld  the  reputation  of  the 
house. 

V6ry  began  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
where  he  superintended  the  great  dinners 
given  by  the  military  school  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Empire.  Marshal  Duroc  got  a  license 
for  the  rising  artist  to  open  what  was  called 
the  Tente  des  Tuileries.  The  kitchen  was 
exquisite,  the  wines  excellent,  and  the  fine 
eyes,  the  grace,  and  the  engaging  manners  of 
the  dame  du  comptoir — Madame  V6ry — were 
much  extolled. 

In  1808  Very  founded  the  establishment 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  which  still  exists.  This 
successful  artist  came  to  Paris  in  wooden 
shoes;  he  withdrew  from  business  in  1817, 
possessor  of  a  large  fortune.  M.  Neuhaus 
IS  the  actual  head  of  the  establishment,  which 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  first  restaurants 
of  Paris. 

To  a  stranger  in  the  French  capital,  one  of 
the  first  things  that  strikes  him  amid  the 
number  of  cafes  and  restaurants,  many  of 
them  of  European  renown,  others  too  repul¬ 
sive  to'  enter,  are  the  numerous  elegant,  well- 
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lit  caft'3,  often  occupying  the  whole  length 
of  a  6rst  or  second  story — and  we  do  not 
allude  here  solely  to  the  cafes  so  circum¬ 
stanced  in  the  Palus  Royal,  where  open 
windows,  brilliant  lights,  music,  gambling, 
and  a  variety  of  devices,  are  brought  into 
play  to  entice  the  stranger — we  allude  to 
most  luxurious,  gentlemanly,  quiet-looking 
cafds,  of  which  the  stranger  naturally  asks 
himself :  By  whom  are  they  frequented  ;  and 
why  go  out  of  your  way  when  here,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  you  have  a 
cool  and  clear  marble  slab,  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and  a  ver  at  your  service  in  the  cool  fresh 
air ;  or  at  the  corner  of  the  street  you  have 
an  apartment  all  windows  and  lights,  with 
journals  and  feuilUtons  scattered  about  like 
their  leafy  namesakes?  There  is  a  history 
in  this  which  is  not  always  to  be  arrived  at 
without  some  previous  initiation  in  Parisian 
chit-chat. 

The  Cafe  de  Foy,  for  example,  was  founded 
by  a  retired  officer  on  the  6rst  floor  of  the 
Rue  Richelieu.  The  beauty  of  the  dame  du 
comptoir  became  a  subject  of  conversation. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  father  of  Louis  Philippe, 
took  so  much  interest  in  this  lady,  that  he 
granted  her  permission  to  dispense  ices  in 
the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  Cafe 
de  Foy  soon  followed  the  fair  dispenser  of 
ices,  and  was  the  first  of  its  kind  that  was 
opened  in  the  Palais  Royal.  It  was  particu¬ 
larly  frequented  by  artists.  A  bird  with 
expanded  wings  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  ground- floor,  painted  by  Carle 
Vcrnet. 

Far  more  frequently,  however,  political, 
literary,  or  artistic  associations  give  success 
and  repute  to  a  cafe.  A  certiiin  Perrou  had 
occupied  for  some  dozen  years  a  cafe  of  thiid 
or  fourth-rate  character,  when  one  of  the 
(jarfons  of  La  Rotonde,  Lemblin  by  name — 
every  one  knows  the  rotunda  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden — took  the  place,  and  trans¬ 
formed  it  into  a  brilliant  saloon.  The  chocolate 
was  concocted  by  the  famous  Judicelli ;  the 
coffee  was  prepared  by  V'iante,  a  Piedmont¬ 
ese,  who  had  studied  under  the  chef  of  the 
Vatican;  and  in  the  morning,  academicians, 
magistrates,  and  other  distinguished  person¬ 
ages,  savored  the  exquisite  fluids;  while  in 
the  evening,  the  uniforms  of  field-officers 
gave  additional  brilliancy  to  the  flood  of  light 
that  emanated  from  the  crystal  chandeliers. 

Among  the  gargons  of  the  Cafd  Lemblin  was 
one  named  Dupont,  first  cousin  of  M.  Dupont,  (de 
I’Eure,)  at  that  time  Deputy  and  since  President 
of  two  Provisional  Governments.  One  evening, 
in  1817,  M.  Dupont,  (de  PEure,)  coming  out  of 
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the  Frdres  Proven^aux,  where  he  had  dined  in 
coinrany  with  several  deputies,  entered  with  them 
the  Cafe  Lemblin.  The  coffee  demanded  by  M. 
Dupont  (de  IT'ure)  was  presented  to  him  by  Du¬ 
pont.  gargon  limimadier.  The  latter  recognized 
his  illustrious  cousin,  blushed,  trembled,  and  very 
nearly  let  the  salver  fall  from  his  hands.  The 
deputy,  on  his  side,  recognized  his  relative.  M. 
Dupont  (de  I’Eure)  got  up,  and  liolding  out  his 
hands  to  the  as'onislied  young  man :  “  Eh  !  how 
are  you,  cousin  ?”  he  exclaim^  ;  I  am  delighted 
to  see  you,  and  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  all  are 
well  at  Neobourg.”’ 

M.  Dupont  (de  I'Eure)  was  always  ready  to 
assist  his  poor  relatives.  In  1848  he  got  this  very 
gargon  of  the  Cafe  I^emblin  appoinit^  porter  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  he  still  occupied  Uiat  place 
in  1850,  although  nearly  blind. 

It  wa.s  at  the  Cafd  Lsmblin  that  the  first  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Prussian  officers  who  entered  Paris  in 
1815  showed  themselves.  It  was  evening,  and 
the  cafe  was  filled  with  officers  who  had  returned 
from  Waterloo,  with  their  arms  in  scarfs,  and 
their  helmets  and  shakos  riddled  with  bullets.  The 
four  strange  officers  were  allowed  to  take  their 
place  at  a  table ;  but  immediately  every  one  rose 
up,  as  if  seized  by  the  same  sudden  electric 
impulse,  and  a  formidable  shout  of  “V'ive  I’Em- 
pt>reur”  made  the  very  window-frames  shake. 
Twenty  officers  rushed  towards  the  fourstratigers; 
a  captain  of  the  National  Guard,  a  perfect  Her¬ 
cules,  threw  himself  before  them. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “you  have  defended 
Paris  without,  it  belongs  to  us  to  make  it  re¬ 
spected  within.”  And  then,  turning  towards  the 
foreign  officers,  he  continued :  “  Gentlemen,  it  is 
the  bourgeois  of  Paris  whom  your  premature  ap¬ 
pearance  here  offends,  and  it  is  a  bourgeois  of 
Paris  who  calls  you  to  account.”  Lemblin,  who 
held  the  rank  of  sergeant  in  the  National  Guard, 
then  interposed,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  demand¬ 
ing  explanations  more  tranquilly,  he  usherei  tie 
Russians  and  Prussians  into  his  laboratory,  and  so 
got  them  away. 

Although  the  Cafe  I/cmblin  was  the  rendezvous 
of  the  officers  of  the  Empire,  members  of  the 
King’s  body-guard  were  often  seen  there,  and 
musketeers  came,  with  their  mustaches  turned 
up  and  their  lips  contemptuously  curled,  to  seek 
fur  adventures. 

One  evening  the  gardes  du  corps  arrived  in  a 
mass,  and  announced  that  they  should  come  the 
next  morning  to  inaugurate  the  bust  of  Louis 
XVIII.  over  the  comptoir.  The  next  morning 
nearly  three  hundred  officers  of  the  Empire  were 
there  to  defend  the  threatened  position ;  but  the 
authorities  had  been  duly  put  on  tlieir  guard,  and 
the  assailants  did  not  make  their  appearance. 

At  tlie  time  of  the  Restoration,  the  Caf6 
Valois  flourished  in  the  Palais  Royal  as  a 
political  cafe,  antagonistic  to  the  C^e  Lem¬ 
blin.  It  was  the  club  of  the  old  royalist  em¬ 
igrants,  who  were  called  the  light  infantry 
{voltigeurs)  of  Louis  XIV.  This  cafd  no 
longer  exists. 
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The  CHfo  de  la  Rotonde  and  the  Caf6  du 
Caveau  were  opened  in  1805  or  1806  by  M. 
Angilbert,  who  in  1822  founded  the  Cafe  de 
Paris.  The  Cafe  de  la  Rotonde  realized 
467,000  francs  by  the  entrance  of  the  allies  ; 
the  Cafe  de  Paris  was  founded  upon  this 
sudden  orerilow  of  profits — it  should  have 
been  called  the  Cafd  des  Allies. 

Of  all  the  cafds  situated  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Caf6  des  Milles 
Colonnes  was,  alike  under  the  Empire  and 
the  Restoration,  the  most  frequented.  It 
was  entirely  indebted  for  its  success  to  the 
beauty  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  Madame 
Romain,  whose  husband,  by  way  of  compen¬ 
sation,  was  little,  thin,  and  maimed. 

'fhe  late  lamented  James  Simpson,  in  bis 
account  of  Paris  after  Waterloo,  gives  the 
following  interesting  description  of  the  Cafe 
des  Milles  Colonnes  at  that  eventful  period  : 

We  had  heard  much  of  the  taste  and  grandeur 
of  the  Caffe  des  Milles  Colonnes,  and  its  beautiful 
matron,  who,  it  is  said,  was  a  favorite  of  Bona¬ 
parte’s — a  specimen  of  a  very  artful  part  of  his 
matiriel,  which  he  occasionally  playra  off  upon 
ambassadors,  whose  slate  secrets  it  was  desired 
to  worm  out,  and  even  upon  their  masters.  We 
entered  the  coffee-house,  which  is  on  the  first  floor 
np-stairs.  Very  few  ball-rooms  present  the  showy 
eoup-d'cM  of  this  singular  place.  It  is  very 
splendidly  mirrored  all  round,  the  plates  being 
divided  by  fluted  Corinthian  pillars,  which,  as 
well  as  the  company,  seem  innumerably  multi¬ 
plied.  Waiters,  in  great  numbers  and  activity, 
are  serving  coffee,  ices,  fruit,  &c.,  to  the  different 
tables,  which  are  all  of  marble,  having  a  very 
cool  and  clean  appearance,  and  encircled,  one  by 
Engli.>«h  officers,  another  by  plumed  Highland  bon¬ 
nets,  a  third  by  Prussian  hussars,  a  fourth  by 
Brunswickers  in  their  mourning ;  many,  by  par¬ 
ties  of  French  ladies  with  their  beaux ;  and  en¬ 
throned  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  close  to  the  wall, 
with  a  marble  table  before  and  a  mirror  behind 
her,  dressed  in  crimson  velvet,  and  covered  with 
jewels,  sits  la  belle  Limonadiere,  serenely  looking 
down  on  the  hundreds  who  are  looking  up  to  her, 
and  only  recalling  to  mind  the  fact  that  she  is  not 
an  empress,  by  occasionally  giving  change  when 
wanted  by  the  waiters,  and,  as  is  the  case  in  all 
French  coffee-houses,  having  spread  out  before 
her  some  dozens  of  small  allotments  of  broken 
sugar,  of  five  or  six  pieces  each,  on  a  little  silver 
aaucer  like  a  wine-funnel  stand  ;  a  remnant  of  the 
respect  for  sugar  with  which  Napoleon  impressed 
hisBubjects  when  he  closed  Europe  against  English 
commerce,  and  which  has  banished  that  profuse 
thing  called  a  sugar-basin  from  tbe  economy  and 
Tocuulary  of  Paris.  La  belle  Limonadiere  is 
rather  large,  and  unpeu  pcusf;  but  she  is  no  doubt 
a  most  brilliant  personage.  A  complexion  like 
Parian  marble, and  black  eyes  and  hair  in  striking 
contrast  with  it.  The  usual  aids  of  color  to  the 
cheeks  were  not  forgotten,  but  quite  what  the 
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French  call  au  naiurel — a  word  merely  meaning 
something  less  artificial  than  the  last  stage  of  ar¬ 
tifice.  I  soon  found  it  necessary  so  far  to  qualify 
language  in  choosing  my  dinner,  when  attracted 
by  boeuf  au  naturel,  &.C.,  dishes  which  I  only 
found  somewhat  less  artificial  than  the  others  in 
the  carte  des  entrfn.  La  belle  (once  more,  and 
then  I  have  done  with  her)  has  an  air  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  great  good-nature  ;  and,  what  most 
amused  me,  a  most  solemn  attitude  of  correctest 
propriety.  Nobody  presumes  to  address  her  with¬ 
out  previous  formal  presentation,  and  it  is  found 
impossible  to  give  coffee  orders  to  her  majesty 
except  through  the  medium  of  a  gentleman-in¬ 
waiting  !  To  my  great  amusement,  I  saw  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  •*  the  throne,”  eating  ice,  and 
now  and  then  conversing  with  the  lady,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  and  with  him  several  of  his  travelling 
companions,  friends  of  my  own.  On  joining  my¬ 
self  to  their  party,  I  was  delighted  to  hear  Mr. 
Scott’s  remarks  on  the  truly  French  scene  in 
which  we  sat,  and  his  commentaries  on  the  sin¬ 
gular  personage  who  solemnly,  brilliantly,  and 
correctly  presided  —  sparkling  with  diamonds, 
multiplied,  front,  back,  and  profile,  in  mirrors,  and 
entrenched  in  arondissements  of  sugar,  peaclies, 
and  nosegays.  We  learned  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  been  there  the  night  before,  and  had 
said  some  handsome  things ;  a  circumstance  which 
made  it  hopeless  for  us  to  be  listened  to  beyond 
common  civility,  till  the  royal  impression  should 
wear  off. 

Many  a  sonnet  was  indited  in  honor  of  la 
belle  Limonadiere^ 

et  son  nom  par  la  ville 
Court  ajuste  sur  Pair  d’un  vaudeville. 

But  suddenly  the  glory  of  the  caf6  faded 
away,  as  do  all  other  glories!  In  1824, 
Romain,  the  maimed,  died  from  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  two 
years  afterwards  his  beautiful  wife,  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  all  Paris,  retired  to  a  convent. 

The  most  frequented  of  all  the  cafes  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  Palais  Royal,  after  that 
of  the  thousand  pillars,  was  the  Cafe  Mon- 
tansier.  This  was  a  caft  chantant,  and  on 
tbe  20th  of  March,  1815,  it  was  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  by  a  body  of  Imperialists,  who 
amused  themselves  by  insulting  the  Bour¬ 
bons  from  six  o’clock  to  midnight  every  eve¬ 
ning.  A  fierce-looking  captain  would  begin 
at  tbe  top  of  bis  voice  : 

Croyez-vous  qu’un  Bourbon  puisse  4tre 
Roi  d’une  grande  nation  ! 

To  which  a  chorus  of  voices  would 
answer : 

Non,  non,  non,  non,  non,  non,  non. 
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The  Captaiw. 

Mais  il  ponrrait  fort  bien  peat-6tre 

Gouverner  un  petit  canton ! 

CnoRua. 

Non,  non,  non,  non,  non,  non,  non. 

The  Captain. 

Alors  qne  le  diable  I’entraine 

All  sombre  palais  de  Pluton  ! 

Chorus. 

Bon,  bon,  bon,  bon,  bon,  bon,  bon. 

The  Captain. 

Et  chantons  tons  a  perdre  haleine; 

Vive  le  grand  Napoleon  ! 

Chorus. 

Bon,  bon,  bon,  bon,  bon,  bon,  bon. 

At  the  Restoration,  the  gardes  du  corps 
and  musketeers  invaded  the  caf6,  broke  the 
glasses,  and  threw  the  furniture  out  of  the 
windows.  The  Cafe  Montansier  became,  in 
1831,  the  Theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

The  Cafe  de  Chartres,  now  Cafe  Vt-four, 
enjoys  a  first-rate  reputation,  and  is,  for  cer¬ 
tain  reasons,  the  resort  chiefly  of  riches  finan¬ 
ciers  and  distinguished  strangers.  The  Cafe 
de  la  R6gence  was  the  rendezvous  of  chess¬ 
players,  and  had  once  a  great  name. 

Among  the  most  renowned  cafds  of  the 
Boulevarts,  were  the  Caf6  Hardi — now  the 
Maison  Dor6e — the  Cafe  Riche,  and  the  Caf6 
Anglais.  M.  Hardi  must,  we  suspect,  have 
been  Hardy  gallicised.  He  had  a  capacious 
fireplace,  with  a  handsome  chimney-piece  of 
white  marble  and  a  silver  gridiron,  to  please 
the  eyes  of  his  customers,  the  chops  or  steaks 
being  cooked  in  English  fashion  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  consumer. 

One  of  the  most  original  of  the  habituis  of 
the  Cafb  Hardi  is  desciibed,  as  usual,  as 
being  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Schmitt, 
(Smith  ?)  who  rose  daily  at  five,  took  his  cus¬ 
tomary  place  at  Hardi’s  at  six,  and  finished 
his  repast  by  ten.  He  then  began  a  course 
of  Bordeaux,  which,  with  the  help  of  a  salt 
herring  at  midnight,  always  reached  a  dozen 
bottles  by  break  of  da^  ! 

The  Cafe  Tortoni  originated  with  a  Neapo¬ 
litan  confectioner  of  ices,  by  name  Velloni. 
The  celebrity  of  one  Spolar  as  a  billiard- 
player  brought  it  subsequently  into  notoriety ; 

In  the  time  of  the  Empire  and  under  the  Res¬ 
toration,  Prevost,  one  of  the  garfons  of  the  Caf6 
Tortoni,  obtained  quite  an  historical  renown.  He 
wore  powder,  and  was  a  perfect  model  of  unceas¬ 


ing  and  respectful  obsequiousness.  He  always 
addressed  a  customer  with,  *'  I  beg  your  pardon  ! 
Has  monsieur  had  the  kindness  to  wish  for  any 
thing?”  When  any  strangers  began  to  laugh, 
Prevost,  out  of  respect,  used  to  stuff  his  napkin 
into  his  mouth,  so  that  lie  might  not  be  guilty  of  a 
similar  inconvenance.  Prevost  used  to  indemnify 
himself  for  his  extreme  humility.  Morning  and 
evening  he  was  always  taxing  the  frequenters  of 
Tortoni’s.  When  he  had  any  change  to  give,  he 
used  to  give  pieces  of  fifteen  sous  for  twenty ;  and 
as  be  made  up  his  account  he  went  on,  ”  1  beg 
your  pardon  !  I  really  beg  pardon  !  a  thousand 
times!”  It  was  impossible  to  complain  of  being 
cheated  so  civilly,  but  Prevost’s  career  terminated 
badly. 

Frenchmen  have  a  most  extraordinary  idea 
of  the  riches  of  extravagant  foreigners.  Mil¬ 
lionary  milords  are  not  so  abundant  as  for¬ 
merly,  but  they  are  still  believed  in,  even  by 
those  who  should  be  better  informed.  But 
a  Russian  prince,  with  an  imaginary  hundred 
miles  of  exhaustless  mines,  particularly  pleases 
the  fancy  of  a  Parisian  badaud  : 

In  1816  and  1817  the  citizens  of  Paris  used  to 
fall  into  ecstasies  before  certain  vast  and  snmptn- 
oiia  sppartements  situated  on  the  ground-floor  of 
the  Boulevart  des  Italiens,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Taitbout.  These  appartements  were  occupied  by 
M.  Demidoff,  a  Russian  millionaire,  who  was  in¬ 
debted  for  his  immense  riches  to  mines  of  coal, 
copper,  iron,  and  malachite. 

He  had  two  sons,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Anatole 
Demidoff.  M.  Anatole  Demidoff  is  the  only  one 
now  alive.  M.  Demidoff  lived  alternately  at  Paris 
and  Florence  ;  he  kept  a  whole  troop  of  actors  in 
his  pay  ;  they  were  called  the  Troupe  Demidoff; 
he  usra  to  have  comedies,  vaudevilles,  and  comic, 
operas  performed  in  his  palace  at  Florence.  A 
whole  hotel  was  retained  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  artists.  There  was  nothing  going  on  at 
M.  DemidoflTs,  especially  in  Florence,  but  thea¬ 
trical  representations,  sumptuous  balls,  and  bril¬ 
liant  concerts. 

Worn  out,  aged  before  his  time,  and  a  martyr 
to  gout,  M.  Demidoff  was  introduced  to  his  own 
festivities  in  a  rolling  chair,  from  which  he  never 
moved ;  if  he  withdrew  at  an  early  hour,  the 
amusements  continued  all  the  same  ;  sometimes 
he  fainted  away,  but  the  orchestra  and  the  dancers 
lost  none  of  their  vivacity.  M.  Demidoff  was  car¬ 
ried  away  senseless,  that  was  all. 

Cut  off  from  all  enjoyments,  he  sought  excite¬ 
ment  in  listening  to  the  pleasures  of  others.  He 
had  one  intimate  friend,  a  clever  Russian,  who 
slept  in  an  apartment  near  to  his  own.  When  this 
miserable  rich  man,  worn  out  bv  gouty  pains,  like 
lAtocoon  by  the  serpents,  could  not  sleep,  which 
was  frequently  the  case,  he  would  send  for  hit 
friend  at  any  hour  of  the  night.  “  Look,”  he 
would  say,  “  here  are  two  or  three  rolls  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  francs  for  your  gambling  expenses ;  now,  in 
return,  amuse  me  by  telling  me  what  yon  did  yes¬ 
terday,  and  what  yon  intend  to  do  to-morrow. 
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M.Demidoff  was  a  martyr  to  opalence:  he 
would  willingly  have  given  for  a  good  round  sum 
his  valuable  paintings  by  masters,  his  rare  and 
marvellous  curiosities,  his  admirable  works  of  art, 
even  the  treasures  accumulated  at  Florence, 
where,  in  the  midst  of  his  saloons,  with  no  pro¬ 
tection  but  the  windows,  he  had  collected  bracelets, 
collars  of  brilliants,  rings,  torquoises,  sapphires, 
diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies — in  one  word,  riches 
that  would  have  saved  an  empire. 

The  house  of  this  opulent  Russian  is  now 
the  Cafe  de  Paris,  “known,”  says  M.V6ron, 
”  to  all  Europe.  The  English  officer  who  is 
fighting  against  the  Birmans,  the  Russian  offi¬ 
cer  who  is  combating  in  Khiva,  beyond  the 
sea  of  Aral,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  dream 
at  their  bivouacks  of  the  pleasures  of  a  good 
dinner  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris.” 

The  Caf6  Desmares,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  de  I’Universit^  and  the  Rue  de  Bal,  en¬ 
joyed  at  one  time  considerable  political  cele¬ 
brity.  M.  Desmares  was  brother  to  a  fair 
actress  of  the  Theatre  Vaudeville.  “  I  can’t 
bear  a  dealer  in  hot  water,”  the  actress  used 
to  say  of  her  brother  ;  “  I  can’t  endure  a 
woman  who  treads  the  boards,”  retorted  the 
restaurateur.  A  nobleman  and  a  philosopher, 
not  abundantly  gifted  with  the  good  things 
of  the  world,  used  to  say  he  had  made  Des¬ 
mares’  reputation.  “  This  poor  Desmares  has 
had  very  little  education  ;  I  doubt  even  if  he 
can  read  or  write.  One  morning  I  came  into 
his  cafe  ;  it  was  crowded,  all  the  tables  were 
occupied  ,  so  the  moment  I  perceived  Des¬ 
mares  I  called  out,  ‘  Good-morning,  old  col¬ 
lege  chum !’  ” 

This  nobleman  used  to  write  verses,  but 
never  of  greater  length  than  eight  syllables. 
“  I  write,”  he  used  to  say,  “  upon  my  knees, 
and  in  my  poverty  my  flesh  has  so  wasted 
away,  that  the  table  is  not  wide  enough  for 
more  than  four  feel.” 

There  were,  in  1825,  upwards  of  nine  hun¬ 
dred  restaurateurs ;  those  above-mentioned 
are  the  most  celebrated,  and  their  reputation 
has  survived  all  revolutions.  The  Loinliers, 
Beauvilliers,  Grignon,  the  Rocher  de  Cancale, 
all  enjoyed  great  celebrity  under  the  Empire 
and  the  Restoration,  but  they  are  no  longer 
in  existence. 

“The  daily  habit  of  dining  at  the  Restau¬ 
rateurs,”  says  M.  Veron,  “  was  to  me  an  ex- 
baustless  source  of  surprises,  discoveries,  and 
revelations  of  humanity.” 

I  wandered  [says  Bilboquet]  in  solitude  under 
the  arcades  of  the  Palais  Royal,  little  burdened 
with  money,  but  heavily  laden  with  thoughts  and 
reflections. 

I  have  always  been  by  nature  an  observer ;  there 
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is  in  me  a  little  of  La  Bruy^re  mixed  up  with  a 
good  deal  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  much  of  Vauvenargues,  epicurean  and  slow, 
as  my  friend  M.  Sainte  Beuve  would  say. 

The  place  lent  itself  pretty  well  to  ob^rvatlon. 
The  Restoration,  so  severe  at  the  opera,  had  not 
thought  of  shortening  the  petticoats  of  the  Palais 
Royal. 

The  great  wooden  gallery  walked  about  with 
naked  shoulders,  displaying  its  legs  to  the  passer¬ 
by,  and  twisting  its  hips  in  the  strangest  fashion. 

The  other  galleries  smoked,  sang,  drank  from 
morning  to  evening.  The  traditions  of  the  Empire 
were  not  entirely  extinct  by  the  time  that  the 
Restoration  had  already  run  half  its  course. 

There  were  still  some  ribotUun,  of  whom  our 
viveurs  have  only  been  pale  copies. 

Suppers  were  rare,  but  breakfasts  abounded. 
Suppers  do  not  date  farther  back  than  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  July,  which  restored  so  many  customs  of 
the  old  regime:  jars  and  vases  of  old  china,  lac¬ 
quer-work  from  Japan,  madrigals  called  sonnets, 
masked  balls  and  suppers. 

In  1823,  a  breakfast  was  laid  that  the  Duke  of 
Angouleme  would  not  enter  into  Spain,  and  bets 
were  made  to  devour  twelve  little  pies  and  swallow 
twelve  tumblers  of  Bordeaux  whilst  twelve  was 
striding  tiy  the  timepiece  of  the  Cafd  de  Foy. 

Therntr/j^ore*  breakfasted  with  their  inistreases 
in  private  cabinets.  Breakfasts  were  the  great 
seductive  mean.s  of  the  epoch. 

How  often  has  it  happened  to  me  to  perambulate 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  evening  in  the  gallery  in 
which  are  the  establishments  of  Vcfour,  Vdry,  and 
the  Frdres  Proven^aux,  to  observe  the  breakfasters 
as  they  came  forth,  and  to  guess  by  their  physio¬ 
gnomical  aspects  what  wine  they  had  been  im¬ 
bibing  !  The  man  who  has  drunk  Bordeaux  has 
no  wdntof  resemblance  with  he  who  has  indulged 
in  Burgundy  or  quaffed  tumblers  of  Champagne. 

All  three  walk,  look,  and  express  themselves  in 
a  different  manner. 

The  one  whistles  as  he  walks,  the  other  hums, 
the  third  sings. 

Bordeaux  relaxes  the  mind.  Burgundy  enlivens. 
Champagne  tills  one  with  transports. 

No  one  before  me  has  made  these  observations. 
I  sketch  them  off”  for  the  first  time  in  these 
Memoires,  leaving  to  myself  to  treat  of  them  more 
fully  in  a  work  of  iuiute  physiologic  culinaire, 
which  will  be  the  labor  of  my  old  age. 

One  of  my  favorite  relaxations  was  to  dive  into 
the  Bouterranean  CafS  des  Axeugles.  I  used  to 
ask  for  a  glass  of  punch ;  grog  only  came  with 
the  democracy.  My  elbows  on  the  table,  I  passed 
many  hours  listening  to  the  great  drum,  the  clari  net, 
and  the  cymbals  of  the  establishment,  whose  har¬ 
monious  sound  reminded  me  of  my  youth  and  my 
first  loves. 

Sometimes  I  might  be  seen  in  the  smoky  saloons 
of  No.  113,  throwing  to  the  croupier's  rake  a  hope¬ 
ful  two-franc  piece.  The  night  previous,  Atala 
had  appeared  to  me  in  a  gauze  robe,  a  crown  of 
laurel  on  her  forehead,  a  pair  of  red  buskins  on 
her  feet,  the  complete  costume  of  a  muse. 

That  was  a  dream,  I  said  to  myself  as  I  con¬ 
tinued  my  walkf  which  may  bring  me  good  luck  ; 
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the  ancients  took  care  not  to  despise  dreams  ;  let 
ns  imitate  the  ancients ;  and  since  Atala's  bnskins 
were  red,  let  us  go  and  risk  one  forty-sous  piece 
on  that  color. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  if  the  experiences 
actually  collected  by  the  great  representative 
of  the  bourgeois  class  of  Paris  in  the  cafds 
and  restaurants  in  that  city  of  strange  sil- 
howttes,  really  do  present  any  thing  much 
more  than  the  sarcastic  writer  of  the  Me- 
moires  de  Bilboquet  has  imagined  for  him. 

By  the  side  of  fools  [says  the  bourgeois  physio¬ 
logist]  there  are  in  this  world  quarter  fools,  third 
part  fools,  and  half  fools,  who  live  with  one  another, 
seeking  one  another’s  society,  and  carefully  es¬ 
chewing  that  of  less  or  greater  fools,  considering 
themselves  particularly  happy  in  the  possession 
of  a  moiety  of  human  reason,  by  the  side  of  others 
who  have  only  a  third  or  a  fourth  part.  They  are 
like  those  poor  afflicted  patients  who  complacently 
comfort  one  another  at  Eaux  Bonnes  :  those  who 
have  only  one  lung  and  a  half  looking  with  pity 
not  unmingled  with  contempt  upon  those  who  have 
only  one,  and  sometimes  even  the  half  of  one. 

1  have  dined  assiduously  every  day  [we  are  at  a 
lose  to  discover  whether  the  epithet  assiduously 
applies  to  the  eating  or  the  attendance]  for  more 
than  two  years  at  Very’s,  i  used  to  arrive  at  the 
same  hour  and  to  take  my  place  at  the  same  table. 

I  had  for  neighbor  for  some  months  an  English¬ 
man,  who  was  as  punctual  and  as  regular  as  I 
was.  One  day  my  neighbor  bade  me  good-bye. 
“1  am  going,”  he  said,  “to  embark,  to  make  a 
little  tour  round  the  world.”  At  the  expiration  of 
eighteen  months,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  he  found 
me,  as  if  by  appointment,  at  the  same  hour  at  the 
same  table.  He  had  been  around  the  world,  whilst 
I  had  scarcely  moved  from  the  same  place. 

Nevertheless,  by  dining  for  long  periods  at  a 
time  at  different  restaurants,  I  have  been  able  to 
make  the  grand  tour  of  human  intelligence,  and 
especially  of  those  four  thousand  opulent  and  idle 
men  of  whom  Byron  speaks,  who  pass  the  whole 
of  their  lives  in  running  after  pleasures  of  five 
minutes’  duration,  and  for  whom  the  world  is 
made. 

The  Parisian  sometimes  boasts  of  his  native 
eccentricities,  but  it  will  infallibly  be  found 
that  when  he  wants  to  depict  an  excessive 
case  he  selects  an  Englishman  for  his  type. 
The  above  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance 
of  Dr.  Veron’s  national  failing  that  way. 

I  was  introdne^  [he  relates]  at  the  Count  Tor- 
reno’s,  former  Minister  of  Queen  Christina’s,  and 
who  died  of  carbuncle  at  Paris,  to  an  Englishman 
and  his  wife,  who  were  immensely  wealthy,  and 
only  resided  a  few  days  in  Paris,  travelling  the 
remainder  of  the  time  in  France;  they  loved  nothing 
but  the  bottle,  and  never  left  the  table  till  titey  had 
lost  their  senses.  In  their  travels,  their  only  object 
waa  to  seek  for  rich  slopes  and  hill-sides,  and  their 


sojourn  in  a  place  was  regulated  by  the  quality  and 
the  renown  of  the  growths  of  the  vine. 

The  bourgeois  physiologist  distinguishes 
between  what  he  calls  ivrognes  (sots?)  and 
soulards  (drunkards?).  This  amiable  couple, 
who  disdained  even  Paris  for  the  slopes  of 
the  Dordogne,  were  so&lards,  not  ivrognes. 
But  he  says  he  has  known  many  soulards, 
chiefly  ye«7»e«  grand  seigneurs'  (“  his  friends,” 
says  the  memorialist  of  Bilboquet,  “  are 
always  the  most  distinguished  men  and 
women  of  his  time,”)  who  got  brutalized 
upon  brandy  or  absinthe.  Those  who  get 
drunk  upon  absinthe  attain  a  pitch  of  folly 
so  singularly  developed,  that  it  is  known  as 
the  folly  of  the  Absinthiers.  One  of  these 
unfortunates  used  to  say :  “  I  never  taste  what 
I  eat,  I  only  taste  what  I  drink.”  “  During 
my  directorship  of  the  Opera,”  says  Dr. 
V6ron,  “  I  was  intimate  with  one  of  these 
drunken  young  lords.  lie  used  to  give  thesame 
orders  to  seven  or  eight  hackney  carriages, 
so  that  he  should  be  accompanied  by  seven 
or  eight  vehicles  to  a  pot-house  outside  the 
barricre,  where  he  would  pass  the  night  in 
drinking  brandy  and  brutalizing  himself 
amidst  drunken  companions.” 

The  Doctor  goes  on  to  remark,  that 
drunkenness  is  not  merely  a  vice,  it  is  also 
a  disease ;  and  a  change  of  habits  cannot  be 
suddenly  brought  about  without  danger.  A 
certain  prelate  had  arrived  by  slow  and  im¬ 
perceptible  degrees  at  thepointof  drunkenness 
every  night,  and  that  by  himself  and  at  his 
studies.  In  order  to  efiect  a  cure  which 
should  be  as  agreeable  as  the  slow  stumbling 
into  the  vicious  habit  had  been,  he  adopted 
a  very  ingenious  plan.  He  changed  his  glass 
for  a  silver-gilt  cup,  and  every  night  he 
dropped  into  it  one  drop  of  wax,  thus 
gradually  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the 
cup  and  the  quantity  of  wine  consumed. 
The  difficulty  still  presented  itself  of  not 
making  up  for  the  deficiency  of  size  in  the 
cup  by  filling  it  up  more  frequently,  but  such 
critical  inquiries  would  manifestly  spoil  the 
effect  of  the  drop-of-wax  story. 

I  exchanged  [M.  Vdron  relates]  little  acta  of 
politeness  with  an  Englishman  who  appeared  to' 
me  worthy  of  study.  He  sent  me  his  card ;  his 
name  was  surrounded  by  bottles,  opera-dancers 
with  outstretched  calves,  flowers  and  birds,  all 
delicately  engraved.  He  lived  at  the  Hotel  Meu- 
rice,  and  he  often  gave  dinners  to  Englishmen, 
his  friends,  which  began  at  eight  o’clock  at  night, 
and  finished  at  eight  in  the  morning. 

His  father,  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  largest 
fortunes  in  England,  had  also  one  of  the  finest 
collection  of  biras  in  the  country.  The  son  had. 
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like  the  father,  only  two  passions — wine  and 
ornithology.  He  asked  me  one  day  to  breakfast ; 
nothing  was  put  on  the  table  but  hard>boiled  eggs 
of  the  rarest  birds,  from  the  egg  of  a  partridge  to 
that  of  a  swan.  I  breakfast^  as  one  ought  to 
breakfast,  for  1  did  not  breakfast  at  all. 

This  story  had  probably  no  better  foun¬ 
dation  than  that  the  Englishman,  wishing  to 
present  his  visitor  with  a  rarity,  had  some 
plovers’  eggs  served  up,  (the  artist  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  being  hard-boiled,)  and 
which  the  inventor  of  the  pate  peetorale,  not 
being  familiar  with,  at  once  pronounced  to  be 
the  eggs  of  all  the  rarest  birds  that  are 
known. 

I  was  acquainted  [he  adds  farther  on]  for  a 
long  time,  having  met  him  at  a  restaurateur’s, 
with  a  half-idiot,  whose  repartees  were  often  very 
'original  and  witty.  One  day  he  came  into  the 
Cafe  Anglais.  “  I  am  very  tired,”  he  said  to  me ; 
“  I  have  been  walking  ever  since  eight  o’clock 
this  morning.”  And  taking  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux 
from  his  pocket,  he  added  :  “  Here  is  some  excel¬ 
lent  wine  which  you  must  taste ;  all  the  world 
knows  tliat  wine  improves  by  travel,  and  I  have 
been  carrying  it  about  ever  since  eight  o'clock 
this  morning.” 

It  was  the  same  semi-idiot  who  interrupted  the 
perfomers.  in  the  midst  of  a  first  representation 
at  the  Tlie4tre  Pran^ais,  by  rising  up  in  his  box 
and  saying  to  the  public :  “  You  must  agree  with 
me,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
the  author  of  (his  new  piece  has  not  an  income  of 
fifty  thousand  francs ;  he  might  then,  perhaps,  be 
induced  not  to  write  such  pitiable  productions.” 

Here  is  another  highly-colored  portrait  of 
An  imaginary  Englishman: 

His  fortune  was  immense ;  he  had  no  family 
or  connections ;  he  was  a  bachelor.  Life  weighed 
heavily  upon  him ;  he  had  no  vices,  no  tastes  to 
ander  to.  This  man  sought  my  confidence,  and 

trembled  for  the  moment  lest  it  was  to  disclose 
a  projected  suicide  ;  but  it  was  not  so.  “  I  have 
found,”  he  said,  “  a  means  of  supporting  exist¬ 
ence  ;  I  have  conceived  a  plan,  to  accomplish 
which  will  carry  me  to  the  confines  of  old  age.  I 
have  had  three  travelling-carriages  built,  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  which  I  myself  have  planned.  1 
have  set  myself  the  task  of  collecting,  in  labelled 
bottles,  the  waters  of  all  the  streams  and  rivers 
in  the  world ;  but  I  shall  have,  unfortunately,  the 
pain  of  dying  before  my  collection  is  complete.” 
Was  not  this  a  very  intelligent  and  felicitous 
mode  of  disposing  of  a  large  fortune  ? 

As  intelligent  and  as  felicitous,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  as  it  is  true !  Like  the  falls 
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from  which  Bilboquet  rose  up  with  only  an 
increase  of  fame  in  early  life,  so  this  utterly 
incredible  story  is  followed  by  two  others 
still  more  extravagant:  one  of  an  English¬ 
man  who  travelled  in  search  of  pipes  and  ci¬ 
gars  ;  another,  of  a  rich,  generous,  handsome, 
and  intellectual  (!)  wanderer,  also  from  outre 
manche,  who  studied  the  petites  ajfichet,  to 
place  all  advertisers  for  situations,  as  dames 
de  compagnie,  dames  de  conjiances,  and  even 
cuisinitres,  into  so  many  appartements  de 
petit  bourgeoise.  What  a  collection  he  must 
have  made  1  These  are  capped  by  a  third 
monstrosity  —  he,  however,  a  rich  French 
financier.  He  could  not  get  himself  to  ad¬ 
mire  any  but  horlogeres — the  feminine  for 
watch  or  clockmakers.  And  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  did  he  carry  this  perverse  passion,  that 
his  watch,  like  his  brain,  being  out  of  order, 
he  could  never  get  it  repaired,  as  he  was 
afraid  of  visiting  the  establishment  of  an  Aor- 
loger — the  masculine  for  horlogkre — for  fear 
of  summary  chastisement  for  his  many  inter¬ 
ferences  with  the  works  within — the  internal 
domestic  arrangements ! 

Well  may  the  Doctor  say,  “A  truce  to 
these  pictures  of  the  rich,  the  idle,  and 
the  luxurious,  who  are  but  a  disgrace  to 
humanity.”  If  Dr.  Voron  had  any  title  to 
be  the  Juvenal,  the  Martial,  or  the  Petroni- 
us  of  his  day,  there  might  be  some  excuse 
for  such  portraits  depicted  ns  belonging  to 
actual  society  ;  but  there  is  neither  wit  nor 
fancy,  neither  point  nor  satire,  in  the  extra¬ 
vagances  thus  presented  to  us.  They  are 
simply  foolish  and  licentious;  and,  what  is 
more,  we  feel  morally  certain  they  have  no 
better  foundation  than  half  an  hour’s  idle 
talk  ;  foolish  projects  broached  at  a  caf6  or  a 
restaurant,  never  intended  even  to  be  put 
into  practice,  and  yet  recorded  in  these  vera¬ 
cious  Memoirs  as  things  that  have  actually 
taken  place !  “  Formerly,”  says  the  author  of 
the  Memoirs  of  Bilboquet,  “  the  poet  addressed 
himself  to  Apollo,  to  Mercury,  to  Jupiter,  to 
Vesta,  or  to  any  other  mythological  fetish; 
I  shall  address  myself  to  the  farmer-general 
of  the  Place  de  la  Bourse :  thou  only,  O  great 
man,  shall  I  invoke !  Prepare  your  placards, 
write  out  your  most  miraculous  advertise¬ 
ments  ;  and  if  that  colossal  gudgeon  which  is 
called  the  public  does  not  bite  at  the  hook  of 
thy  eloquence,  we  shall  for  ever  despair  of  the 
stock-exchange  and  of  civilization.’’ 
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From  th«  Wett«in*ter  Reriew. 

LIFE  AND  DOCTRINE  OF  GEOFFROY  ST.  HILAIRE.* 


A  NOBLE  life,  and  a  doctrine  large  in  its  con¬ 
ception,  fruitful  in  its  results,  invite  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  GeofTroy  St.  Hilaire,  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  every  zoologist,  but  whose  works 
have  fallen  into  a  neglect  only  to  be  accounted 
for  when  we  remember  how  little  the  world 
at  large  cares  for  abstract  speculations,  bow 
little  the  majority  of  men  of  science  care  for 
more  then  scientiSc'details.  Compared  with 
the  renown  which  his  great  rival,  Cuvier,  gain¬ 
ed  so  rapidly,  so  extensively,  and  held  so  long 
undisputed,  the  fame  of  Oeoffroy  is  curiously 
insignificant ;  and  although  the  vast  capacity, 
the  brilliant  literature,  and  efifective  services 
of  Cuvier,  will  always  deserve  historical  re¬ 
cognition,  yet  to  one  who  estimates  great  con¬ 
ceptions  at  their  true  value,  Oeoffroy  will 
always  be  considered  as  a  thinker  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  which  Cuvier  was  little  more  than  an 
expositor.  In  saying  this,  we  are  far  from 
desiring  to  say  any  thing  in  depreciation  of 
Cuvier,  for  the  petty  purpose  of  exalting  bis 
rival.  No  admirer  of  Oeofifroy  would  under¬ 
rate  the  man  Geoffrey  so  highly  prized.  The 
two  men  were  essentially  difierent;  each  ad¬ 
mirable  in  his  sphere  ;  but  the  sphere  of  the 
one  was  more  readily  appreciable,  because  on 
a  lower  level.f  Lest  our  estimate  be  thought 
unjust,  we  refer  to  De  Blainville,  who,  in  his 
“  Histoire  des  Sciences  de  I’Organization,” 
with  all  his  admiration  for  Cuvier’s  capacity, 
refuses  him  a  first  place  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  science, — refuses  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  as  the  representative  of  an  epoch : 

Le  service  qu’il  a  rendu,  c’est  de  rdsumer  tous 
les  travaux  des  savants  de  I’Europe,  en  y  joignant 
ses  propres  ob^ervations ;  mais  il  n'a  inlroduU 
aucun  principt  dans  la  science;  toutes  ses  theories 
sent  fausses,  et  in4me  assez  gcneralement  aban- 
donndcs  pars  les  homtnes  qui  font  marcher  la  sci¬ 
ence,  pour  n'dtre  mdme  plus  jamais  citd  dans  les 
ouvrages  fails  par  eux. — Tom.  iii.,  p.  406. 


•  Elo^  Historique  d’Etienne  Oeoffroy  St.  Hi¬ 
laire.  Par  M.  Flourena  Paris:  1862. 

t  See  the  characteristics  of  the  two  intellects, 
Westminster  Eeviete,  October,  1862;  Art.  “Goethe 
as  a  Man  of  Science.” 


It  is  otherwise  with  Geoffroy :  he  intro¬ 
duced  new  and  great  conceptions,  which 
guided  the  successive  labors  of  inquirers,  who 
verified,  modified,  and  extended  them,  work¬ 
ing  under  the  impulsion  given  by  him,  even 
when  not  conscious  of  his  influence.  In  a 
future  article  we  may  have  occasion  to  show 
some  of  the  fruits  of  Geoffroy ’s  influence ; 
for  the  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  bis  life,  and  a  brief  exposition  of  bis 
doctrine,  the  materials  being  furnished  us  in 
his  own  works,  and  in  the  beautiful  monu¬ 
ment  of  filial  piety  which  a  remaikable  son 
has  raised  to  an  illustrious  father :  “  Vie,  Tra¬ 
vaux,  et  Doctrine  scientifique  d'Etienne  Geof¬ 
froy  St.  Hilaire.”* 

Etienne  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  was  bom  at 
Etaropes,  I5lh  April,  1772,  “d'une  famille 
honorable,  mais  peu  fortunee.”  From  ano¬ 
ther  branch  of  this  family,  the  Acad6mie  des 
Sciences,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  possessed 
three  members,  the  most  celebrated  of  them 
being  also  an  Etienne  Geoffroy,  born  exactly 
a  century  earlier,  1672.  He  also  was  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  coincidences,  was  the  author  of  the 
“  Table  of  Chemical  Affinities,”  in  which  the 
relations  of  different  bodies  were  conceived 
very  much  in  the  spirit,  and  sometimes  even 
in  the  very  terms,  of  the  celebrated  “  Tb6orie 
des  Analogues.”  These  affinities  alarmed 
the  orthodox,  somewhat  as  Geoffrey's  views 
alarmed  the  orthodox  of  a  later  day :  the 
chemists  thought  these  affinities  were  “  des 
attractions  deguisbes ;”  the  zoologists  thought 
the  theory  of  analogues  ‘‘  led  to  pantheism.” 
Innovations  always  “  lead”  to  something — 
generally  Atheism. 

In  spite  of  the  scientific  glory  of  his  race, 
he  was  destined  for  the  Church.  But  during 
the  long  winter  nights  and  soft  summer  even¬ 
ings,  Geoffroy  was  wont  to  listen  to  his  grand¬ 
mother’s  recitals  of  “  the  days  when  she  was 
young ;”  and  in  these  stories  the  names  of 
the  St.  Hilaires  who  had  been  illustrious  were 

*  The  “Eloge,”  by  Flonrens,  though  founded  on 
this  work,  is  occasionallv  inaccurate,  but  worth  read- 
1  ing  for  its  charming  style. 
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emphasized  with  family  pride,  in  a  way  to 
rouse  the  ambition  of  the  listening  child,  who 
one  day  exclaimed,  “  I  too  will  become  fa¬ 
mous  ;  but  how  ?”  The  old  lady  told  him 
there  was  but  one  way,  “  il  faut  vouloir  forte- 
ment:  you  must  undertake  it  with  resolute 
will  /’  and  she  placed  in  his  hands  that  Bible 
of  heroes,  “  Plutarch’s  Lives.”  He  read  that 
book  as  almost  all  remarkable  men  of  modern 
times  have  read  it ;  but  the  scaffolding  of  ima¬ 
ginary  castles  it  raised  was  rudely  shaken  by 
pecuniary  necessities,  which  obliged  his  father 
to  procure  for  him  a  purse  at  the  College  of 
Navarre,  whence  he  beheld  the  prospect  of 
a  clerical  career.  Truly  has  it  been  said,  “Cha¬ 
racter  is  destiny;”  the  young  student  learned 
nothing  at  college  but  experimental  philoso¬ 
phy,  taught  by  Brisson.  On  quitting  college  he 
refused  all  inducements  to  enter  the  Church. 
Science  was  the  vocation  which  claimed  him  ; 
and  he  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  ns  a  pupil.  But  at  that 
epoch  science  was  no  profession  for  a  voung 
man  without  fortune  ;  and  Geoffrey’s  father 
only  permitted  him  to  follow  scientific  lectures 
on  condition  of  his  embracing  law  as  a  pro¬ 
fession.  Hq  accepted  ;  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  1790,  he  was  bachtlier  en  droit.  This 
was  his  first  and  last  step  in  that  career.  He 
changed  from  law  to  medicine,  whence  the 
passage  to  pure  science  was  but  a  slight  trans¬ 
ition.  He  had  entered  the  college  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal  Lemoine  as  parlor-boarder,  {pension- 
noire  en  chamhre,)  and  there  he  became  the 
pupil  and  the  friend  of  Hauy,  the  crystal- 
lographer.  Although  he  was  but  a  boy,  and 
Haiiy  was  a  “  don”  at  the  college,  yet  these 
two  simple  and  affectionate  natures,  first 
brought  into  contact  by  mutual  regard  for 
Brisson,  of  whom  they  loved  to  speak,  and 
finally  brought  into  intimacy  by  mutual  love 
of  science,  became  more  like  father  and  son 
than  like  teacher  and  pupil.  This  intimacy 
was  further  sweetened  by  the  participation 
of  a  third,  the  venerable  and  honored  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  college.  And  the  three  discussed 
physics,  mineralogy,  zoology,  botany,  with  a 
serenity  of  mind  and  eagerness  for  truth,  as 
charming  to  the  boy  as  to  the  two  venerable 
priests.  Under  such  influences  Oeoffroy  be¬ 
came  daily  more  devoted  to  science,  and  was 
seen  less  at  the  Ecole  de  Medecine,  more  at 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  College  de  France. 
He  was  the  assiduous  pupil  of  Kourcroy  and 
Daubenton.  The  latter,  one  day,  talking  with 
him  about  crystals,  exclaimed  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  “  Young  man,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  you 
Jtnow  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than  I  do.” 
“  I  am  but  the  echo  of  M.  Hauy,”  replied 


Geoffroy;  and  there  was  so  much  grateful 
modesty  in  his  tone,  that  Daubenton  at  once 
took  a  liking  for  him — a  liking  soon  to  ripen 
into  an  affection. 

This  was  in  1792.  The  date  is  enough  to 
call  up  before  our  minds  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  epoch.  Strangely  contrasted  amid  this 
feverish  tumult  of  falling  thrones  and  new- 
birlhs  of  freedom,  stands  the  little  episode 
we  have  been  narrating,  an  episode  of  philo¬ 
sophic  endeavor  ennobling  quiet  lives ;  but 
the  political  tumult  was  now  to  break  in  upon 
the  sanctuary  of  science,  and  to  show  in  the 
broad  light  of  energetic  actions  the  true  nobi¬ 
lity  of  this  youthful  nature,  hitherto  so  calm. 
The  10th  of  August  had  separated  the  nation 
into  two  camps.  Geoffroy  was  too  obscure 
for  danger;  but  those  with  whom  he  lived 
were  priests  who  had  refused  the  oath.  Hauy, 
as  the  most  illustrious,  was  among  the  earli¬ 
est  arrested.  Geoffroy  saw  him  dragged  to 
prison — to  be  followed  by  the  other  priests 
of  the  college  of  Lemoine  and  Navarre.  All 
that  Geoffroy  knew  he  owed  to  the  priests  ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  odium  then  attached  to 
the  class,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  danger  of 
taking  their  part,  he  devoted  himself  to  their 
rescue.  He  flew  to  Daubenton,  and  to  all  the 
savants  in  whom  a  generous  spark  was  likely 
to  be  kindled  ;  and  such  was  the  impetuous 
earnestness  and  activity  of  this  youth,  that 
Haiiy’s  liberation  was  solicited  by  several 
eminent  men  in  the  name  of  the  Academy. 
It  was  granted.  The  14th  of  August,  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  Geoffroy  threw  him¬ 
self  into  the  arras  of  his  friend,  exclaiming, 
“  You  are  free  !”  But  Haiiy,  with  an  igno¬ 
rance  of  danger,  and  a  scientific  preoccupa¬ 
tion,  intelligible  to  every  collector,  was  too 
busy  arranging  his  dear  minerals  (which  had 
been  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  police,  and 
which  he  had  had  brought  to  his  prison)  to 
think  of  leaving  them  as  they  were,  and  he 
declared  he  would  not  quit  until  the  morrow. 
Even  when  the  morrow  saw  Geoffroy  there 
again,  Haiiy  insisted  on  a  further  delay,  in 
order  that  he  might  attend  mass.  After  some 
hours  he  followed  his  young  liberator,  and 
was  once  more  in  the  college  beside  Lho- 
mond,  who  had  been  rescued  by  one  of  his 
old  pupils,  Tallien. 

Geoffroy’s  anxieties  now  centred  in  the 
other  professors  still  in  prison.  He  made 
various  attempts,  but  in  vain.  The  terrible 
days  of  September  were  approaching,  and 
Danton  had  uttered  his  famous  phrase,  II 
faut  faire  peur  aux  royalistes.  Geoffroy  felt 
that  entreaties  were  idle.  A  plan  of  evasion 
was  prepared.  He  disguised  himself  as  a 
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commissaire  de  prison,  and  on  the  2d  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  while  the  tocsin  sounded  for  the 
butchery  to  commence,  this  noble  youth  pene¬ 
trated  the  prison,  and  communicated  to  his 
dear  old  masters  the  plan  be  had  contrived. 
But  here  we  meet  with  one  of  those  trmts  of 
heroism  which  that  fearful  epoch  so  abun¬ 
dantly  called  forth,  as  if  in  protest  against 
its  atrocities :  the  venerable  priests  refused 
to  follow  him :  “  No,”  said  the  Abb6  Keraran, 

“  we  will  not  desert  our  brothers ;  our  deli¬ 
verance  would  render  their  fate  inevitable.” 
In  vain  did  Oeoffroy  supplicate.  He  was 
forced  to  leave  them ;  only  one  priest — a 
stranger — following. 

The  massacres  of  that  day  were  too  hor¬ 
rible  for  Oeoffroy  to  remain  quiet  in  sterile 
regrets.  Save  his  friends  he  would.  All 
day,  and  throughout  the  evening,  he  awaited 
some  chance.  When  night  darkened  the 
bloody  scene,  he  brought  a  ladder  to  the 
prison  of  Saint  Firmin,  and  placed  it  against 
an  angle  of  the  wall,  which  he  had  in  the 
morning  indicated  to  the  Abbe  Keraran. 
Eight  terrible  hours  did  he  remain  on  that 
wall  before  any  one  appeared.  At  length  a 
priest  was  v  isible,  and  in  another  minute  free, 
^veral  others  succeeded.  One  of  them,  in 
getting  over  the  wall,  fell  and  sprained  his  ! 
foot.  Oeoffroy  took  him  in  his  arms,  and 
carried  him  to  a  timber-yard  close  by.  He 
then  returned  to  his  post,  and  aided  some 
others  to  escape.  Twelve  ecclesiastics  were 
thus  rescued  by  him  from  massacre,  when  a 
shot  was  fired  at  him,  and  tore  his  coat.  He 
was  at  that  moment  on  the  wall,  and  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  generous  efforts  that  he  did  not 
perceive  the  sun  had  risen ! 

Two  days  after,  he  was  with  his  family  at 
Etampes.  The  anxieties  and  excitement  of 
the  scenes  he  had  just  passed  through  pros¬ 
trated  him  with  a  low  nervous  fever.  He 
recovered,  and  in  bis  old  age  was  fond  of  re¬ 
counting  how  the  aspect  of  nature,  the  peace¬ 
ful  spectacles  of  village  occupations,  and  the 
quiet  of  botanical  studies,  gradually  drove 
from  his  mind  the  sombre  pictures  and  the 
bloody  scenes  with  which  his  memory  was 
oppressed.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  the 
winter.  There  he  was  received  by  Hatiy 
and  Lhomond  as  his  noble  conduct  deserved. 
Daubenton,  to  whom  Haiiy  said,  “  Love,  aid, 
and  adopt  my  young  liberator,”  did  so  to  the 
fullest  extent;  and,  in  March,  1793,  when 
Laccpede  resigned  his  place  at  the  Cabinet 
d’Histoire  Naturelle,  Daubenton  claimed  and 
obtained  it  for  his  prot^gfe.  This  step  was 
soon  to  be  followed  by  another.  The  Jardin 
des  Plantes  was  reorganized,  and  twelve  pro¬ 


fessors  appointed.  Of  the  twelve,  two  were 
to  be  zoologists.  One  was  given  to  the  illus¬ 
trious*  Lamarck.*  For  the  other,  the  cele¬ 
brated  northern  naturalist,  Pallas,  was  pro¬ 
posed.  Daubenton  declared  for  Geoffroy. 
By  the  law  of  the  10th  of  June,  Geoffroy 
was  appointed.  On  bearing  it,  Fourcroy, 
subsequently  one  of  his  best  friends,  spoke 
with  vehemence  against  such  a  proceeding 
as  that  of  making  a  youth  of  one-and-twenty 
professor;  but  Daubenton  prevailed.  The 
young  professor  himself  was  scrupulous,  and 
thinking,  with  Fourcroy,  that  he  was  too 
young,  wished  to  resign,  whereupon  Dau¬ 
benton  exclaimed:  “You  will  do  nothing  of 
the  kind ;  1  have  the  authority  of  a  father 
over  you,  and  1  take  on  myself  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  No  one  has  yet  taught  zoology  in 
Paris ;  there  are  a  few  materials  for  a  science, 
but  every  thing  has  yet  to  be  created ;  have  ‘ 
the  courage  to  undertake  it,  and  do  so  in  such 
a  manner  that  in  twenty  years  it  may  be 
said — zoology  is  a  French  science.” 

Behold  him,  then,  professor  at  one-and- 
t'wenty,  and  professor  of  a  science  which  had 
not  yet  been  taught  in  public,  which  had 
indeed  to  be  created.  His  colleague  was  the 
great  Lamarck,  who,  although  then  aged 
forty-nine,  and  already  celebrated  for  his 
botanical  works,  was  quite  as  young  as 
Geoffroy  in  that  science  to  which  both  were 
destined  to  give  an  imperishable  direction  by 
their  conceptions.  A  botanist  and  a  miner¬ 
alogist  suddenly  called  to  fill  chairs  of  zoo¬ 
logy,  when  the  collections  at  their  disposal 
were  wretchedly  poor,  when  there  were  no 
funds  to  increase  the  collections  or  to  pur¬ 
chase  books,  and  when  Europe  could  not 
supply  their  wants !  But  genius  plays  with 
difficulties,  finds  in  them  invigorating  stimu¬ 
lus,  makes  steppii^-stones  of  obstacles ;  and 
these  two  men  of  genius  commenced  in  July, 
1703,  those  labors  which  were  to  create  a 
science  and  a  vast  collection  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory.  Geoffroy’s  opening  course  was  deli¬ 
vered  in  May,  1794,  and  among  bis  audience 
it  is  pleasant  for  us  to  picture,  as  it  must 
have  made  him  proud  to  see,  his  venerable 
father  taking  faithful  reports  of  what  fell 
from  the  young  professor’s  lips. 

Among  the  services  be  rendered  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  was  that  of  real¬ 
izing  a  wish  of  the  prescient  Bacon — the 
establishment  of  a  menagerie.  Chance  fa¬ 
vored  him,  and  he  boldly  seized  the  chance. 

*  It  is  by  SD  error  that  the  date  of  1796  is  mven 
in  De  Blainville’s  “Hietolre  dee  Sciences  de  I’Or- 
ganization,"  uL  p.  848,  as  that  of  Lamarck’s  ap¬ 
pointment. 
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The  Revolutionary  Government  bad  for¬ 
bidden  the  public  exhibition  of  animals  in  the 
caravans  of  migratory  Wombwells;  one  day 
Geoffroy  was  surprised  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  a  panther,  a  leopard,  a  white  bear, 
several  mandrils,  a  tiger-cat,  and  two  eagles, 
with  several  other  ftra  natura,  were  at  his 
door.  They  had  been  seized  by  a  peremp¬ 
tory  police.  Carried  to  the  Museum  for  a 
home,  and  for  an  indemnity,  Geoffroy,  who 
bad  no  funds,  but  immense  desires,  took  upon 
himself  the  responsibility,  accepted  them, 
found  room  for  them,  engaged  the  proprie¬ 
tors  as  keepers,  thus  obviating  their  destitu¬ 
tion,  and,  by  dint  of  his  eloquent  earnestness, 
persuaded  the  Government  to  ratify  his  deed, 
and  to  allow  the  funds  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  and  improvement  of  this  improvised 
menagerie. 

Remember  that  the  period  is  1793-4,  and 
it  will  be  obvious  that  these  scientihc  exer¬ 
tions  were  continued  amid  terrible  excite¬ 
ments,  both  personal  and  political.  Geoffroy 
once  more  was  called  upon  to  peril  his  head 
in  the  rescue  of  his  friends;  Rioucher,  Dau- 
benton,  and  Lacep^de  were  indebted  to  his 
energy  and  devotion  ;  but  we  need  not  tarry 
to  narrate  these  episodes,  which  only  show 
him  as  we  have  seen  him  before,  courageous 
as  he  was  generous.  IIow  truly  generous 
and  noble  was  his  nature,  may  be  seen,  among 
other  examples,  in  his  conduct  to  Cuvier, 
then  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty,  living 
as  tutor  in  a  Norman  family.  There 
Tessier  discovered  his  nascent  genius,  and 
wrote  to  Geoffroy  announcing  the  discovery. 
There  are  men  whose  delight  it  is  to  practise 
the  rsyyri  fMiEunxr)  to  genius,  to  act  as  mid¬ 
wives  in  the  birth  of  struggling  excellence ; 
and  few  greater  delights  can  be  given  them, 
than  to  see  their  effovt%  successful.  M. 
Tessier  was  one  of  these,  and  he  rightly 
counted  on  the  sympathy  of  GeoflFroy,  who, 
having  read  some  of  Cuvier’s  manuscripts, 
was  filled  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  he 
wrote  to  him,  “Come  and  fill  the  place  of  a 
Linnaeus  here ;  come  and  be  another  legis¬ 
lator  of  natural  history.”  On  ne  pouvait 
caracteriser  Cuvier  plus  heureusement,  adds 
M.  Flourens.  Le  nouveau  Linnet  a  peine 
arrivt,  Oeoffroy  s'oublie  pour  le  faire  valoir. 

Goethe  has  remarked  the  curious  coinci¬ 
dence  of  the  three  great  zoologists  succe.ssively 
opening  to  their  rivals  the  path  of  distinction: 
Buffon  called  Daubenton  to  aid  him ;  Dau- 
benton  called  GeoflFroy ;  and  GeoflFroy  called 
Cuvier.  Goethe  further  remarks,  that  there 
was  the  same  radical  opposition  in  the  ten- 

encies  of  Buflfon  and  Daubenton,  as  in  those 


of  GeoflFroy  and  Cuvier — the  opposition, 
namely,  of  the  synthetical  and  analytical 
spirit.*  At  that  time  their  characteristic 
tendencies  were  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
prevent  GeoflFroy  and  Cuvier  forming  a  deep 
and  lasting  regard  for  each  other.  They 
had  in  common,  youth,  love  of  science,  am¬ 
bition,  and  the  freshness  of  ignorance;  the 
last  clause  will  be  readily  understood  by  all 
who  can  remember  companionship  in  the 
early  stages  of  inquiry,  before  convictions 
have  become  crystallized  enough  to  present 
their  sharp  angles  of  opposition,  before  love 
of  science  is  o^cured  by  jealous  personality. 
Geoffroy  and  Cuvier  knew  no  jealousy.  Geof¬ 
froy  had  a  position,  be  shared  it  with  his 
friend ;  he  had  books  and  collections,  they 
were  open  to  his  rival ;  he  had  a  lodging  in 
the  Museum,  it  was  shared  by  his  new 
brother.  Daubenton  in  vain  warned  him 
against  the  zeal  with  which  he  fostered  a 
formidable  rivalry,  placing  before  him  one 
day  at  dinner  a  copy  of  l^fontaine,  open  at 
the  page  containing  the  fable  of  “  The  Bitch 
and  her  Neighbor.”  GeoflFroy  at  three-and- 
twenty  was  not  to  be  chilled  by  an  ignoble 
prudence ;  probably  also  he  felt  strong  enough 
to  create  a  name  for  himself  by  the  side  of 
Cuvier.  And  so  the  two  happy  active  youths 
pursued  their  studies  together,  wrote  memoirs 
together,  speculated,  debated,  and  “never 
sat  down  to  breakfast  without  having  made 
a  fresh  disovery,”  as  Cuvier  said,  truly 
enough,  for  in  those  days  every  step  taken 
was  a  discovery,  and  they  might  reckon  as 
such  every  point  of  knowledge  which  they 
gained.  GeoflFroy  remained  firm  to  his  friend ; 
and  in  later  years  Cuvier  spoke  with  un¬ 
feigned  admiration  of  his  generous  persist¬ 
ence.  Lamarck  also— who  was  afterwards 
to  find  in  Cuvier  so  stringent  an  adversary — 
was  among  the  first  to  aid  Geoffroy  in  bis 
generous  efforts.  The  radical  opposition  of 
the  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  two  friends 
became  more  marked  as  years  roiled  on,  and 
this  opposition  manifested  itself  in  discussions 
which  for  a  time  obscured  the  memory  of 
that  happy  past ;  but  when  the  heats  of  ar¬ 
gument  subsided,  or  when  either  of  them 
was  unhappy,  the  old  affection  forced  its 
way  over  all  barriers  of  opinion,  and  the 
friendship  of  1795  revived. 

It  was  an  age  illustrated  by  great  deeds 
and  great  men :  in  the  friendship  of  such 
men,  as  in  their  labors,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  the  grand  proportions  of  the  heroic 

*  See  hii  intereeting  review  (the  lest  thing  Goethe 
ever  wrote)  of  “Lm  Principee  de  Philoe.  Zodlo- 
gique.”  Werke,  xl. 
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mould.  As  the  pen  traces  the  glorious  names 
of  that  age,  a  certain  pride  in  our  race  is  irre¬ 
sistible  ;  and  that  pride  becomes  justified 
when  the  light  of  history  falls  on  pictures 
which  show  the  moral  nature  no  less  elevated 
than  the  intellectual.  Among  the  most 
charming  episodes  of  science  we  place  the 
friendship  of  Cuvier  and  Oeoffroy  St.  Hilaire. 

Success  was  creating  a  position  for  Geof- 
froy,  when,  in  1798,  Berthollet  called  on  him 
and  said,  “  Come  with  Monge  and  me :  we 
shall  be  your  comrades  ;  Bonaparte  will  be 
our  general.”  Whither  were  they  going  ? 
He  knew  not.  In  the  mystery  there  was 
seduction.  Geoffroy  consented :  it  was  the 
Expedition  to  Egypt  he  had  joined !  Arago 
may  well  say  that  few  scientific  men  would 
quit  a  comfortable  position  and  a  growing 
renown  for  the  perils  of  such  an  expedition 
and  the  certainty  of  war ;  but  those  were 
adventurous  days,  and  the  adventurous  spirit 
animated  its  leaders.  The  voyage  was  preg¬ 
nant  with  results.  Geoffroy  explored  ^ypt 
— its  ruins,  its  tombs,  its  natural  history. 
He  returned  laden  with  materials,  and  en-  < 
deared  to  Napoleon,  who  had  admitted  him 
into  the  small  circle  of  intimates  chosen  as 
the  companions  of  his  excursions.  The  great 
work  on  Egypt  contains  many  of  the  results 
of  Geoffrey’s  researches ;  all  his  subsequent 
writings  contain  traces  of  this  visit.  We  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Isidore  Geoffroy  St.  Hi¬ 
laire  for  detail.  We  need  only  add  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  many  of  the  so-called  “  fables”  of 
Herodotus  were  shown  by  Geoffroy  to  be 
simple  facts.  ' 

It  has  been  a  standing  subject  of  declama¬ 
tory  reproach,  that  Goethe,  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  France,  occupied  himself  with  his 
scientific  researches,  and  amid  the  whistling 
of  cannon-balls  preserved  his  scientific  saga¬ 
city  and  curiosity.  We  are  told  this  was  a 
proof  of  his  heartlessness,  and  we  are  told  so 
by  men  who,  innocent  of  scientific  preoccu¬ 
pation,  and  intolerant  of  any  ideas  but  their 
own,  implicitly  declare  that  politics,  and  po¬ 
litics  alone,  shall  be  considered  worthy  of 
respect.  Archimedes,  in  the  besieged  city  of 
Syracuse,  regretted  his  want  of  hroks  more 
than  his  want  of  food,  and  continued  his 
studies  amid  the  tumult  of  war ;  whether  he 
also  was  heartless,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing;  but  we  do  know  that  Geoffroy 
certainly  was  not ;  yet  he  too  studied  amid 
the  flying  bomb-shells  and  burning  houses  of 
Alexandria ;  amid  the  surprises  of  besiegers 
and  the  plaintive  wail  of  the  victims,  amid 
all  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  he  was  absorbed  in 
the  study  of  electric  fishes !  "  Malgre  ce 


qu’avait  d’6toardissant  ce  spectacle  et  d’in- 
qui^tant  sa  p^nible  eventuality,  je  restai  sous 
rimpression,  et  je  crois  pouvoir  ajouter  sous 
le  charme  des  scenes  d’yiectricite  dont  je 
devins  assidument  I’experimentateur.”  * 

A  danger  more  pressing,  and  scarcely  less 
terrible  to  him  than  bomb-shells,  arose  on  the 
capitulation  of  the  French  army  in  Alexan¬ 
dria.  Imagine  his  consternation  on  reading 
among  the  articles  of  the  capitulation,  that 
all  the  collections  made  so  laboriously  by  him 
and  his  brother  tavanit  were  to  be  considered 
public  property,  and,  as  such,  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  the  conqueror !  It  wa.s  an  ar¬ 
ticle  which  only  affected  a  few,  but  them  it 
affected  profoundly  :  the  labor  of  three  years 
and  a  half  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
English  to  swell  their  trophies.  The  Com¬ 
mission  indignantly  protested,  but  General 
Hutchinson  was  inflexible.  Geoffroy,  threat¬ 
ened  in  his  dearest  affections,  passionately 
exclaimed,  •*  We  will  not  obey.  Your  army 
enters  the  city  in  two  days  from  this;  before 
then  the  sacrifice  will  be  made.  We  will 
burn  our  treasures  with  our  own  hands ! 
You  may  then  dispose  of  our  persons  as  you 
please.  Ah  !  you  aim  at  celebrity,  do  you? 
You  shall  have  it.  History  will  remember 
you,  for  you  also  will  have  burnt  an  Alexan¬ 
drian  library!"  This  threat  of  being  made 
a  second  Omar  seems  to  have  deterred  the 
English  general,  and  the  article  was  effaced. 

In  our  day,  enriched  with  such  abundant 
spoils,  we  cannot  easily  understand  the  effect 
produced  on  France  by  the  treasures  brought 
from  Egypt.  For  the  first  time  Europe  saw 
the  mummies  and  animals  of  ancient  and 
modern  Egypt,  its  sacred  animals  from  Apis 
downwards,  preserved  as  in  life  with  all  the 
parts  discernible.  To  naturalists  the  effect 
was  startling ;  they  saw  there  animals  which, 
although  between  two  and  three  thousand 
years  old,  in  no  respect  differed  from  their 
descendants  ;  and  all  the  partisans  of  Cuvier 
pointed,  as  they  still  point,  to  this  fact,  in 
proof  of  the  doctrine  that  species  is  immuta¬ 
ble.  Nor  was  the  answer  then  ready  which 
subsequent  inquiries,  greatly  aided  by  those 
of  Geoffroy,  have  enamed  science  to  make — 
viz.,  that  the  Egyptian  animals  have  not  ap¬ 
preciably  varied  in  three  thousand  ^ears, 
and  nevertheless  there  is  reason  for  believing 
that  species  is  variable. 

After  a  period  so  agitated  as  that  of  1792 
to  1802,  Geoffroy  must  have  greatly  enjoyed 
the  serenity  of  scientific  pursuit  which  now 
filled  his  soul.  He  returned  to  the  Museum 


*  **  Etudes  progreauves  d’un  Natundute.” 
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to  continue  his  soOlc^cal  labors,  which,  va¬ 
ried  and  important  as  they  were,  we  need 
only  refer  to  as  contfuning  vague  tentatives 
to  conceive  clearly  the  doctrine  of  Unity  of 
Compo.'ition.  The  history  of  that  conception 
is  told  by  his  son  with  great  skill,  and  will 
be  read  with  interest ;  enough  if  we  fix  the 
date  of  1806  as  that  when  the  dehnite  basis 
was  laid,  and  the  doctrine  clearly  seen  in  its 
general  outlines.  In  1804  he  made  a  happy 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  M.  Briere  de 
Montedour,  a  receveur-geniral  under  Louis 
XVI. 

In  1807,  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Institute.  Cuvier,  congratulating  him,  said : 

“  I  am  the  more  pleased,  because  I  always 
reproached  myself  with  occupying  a  seat  in 
the  Institute  before  you.”  Oeoffroy  was  fond 
of  recounting  this,  adding  with  simplicity, 

“  It  surprised  me,  because  I  never  thought  I 
could  have  such  an  honor  before  him.” 
'fhese  great  men  may  quarrel,  but  have  no 
room  in  their  souls  for  envy  1 

That  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that 
generous  self-sacrihce  will  call  forth  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  others,  are  homely  truths,  much 
disowned  in  practice,  illustrated  strikingly  in 
Geoffroy’s  mission  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  Emperor,  roaster  of  Portugal,  had  or¬ 
ganized  a  scientiBc  commission  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascerttuning  what  Portugal  contained 
worthy  of  being  transported  to  Paris.  He 
offered  it  to  Geoffroy,  who  accepted,  and  took 
with  him  as  his  secretary  Delalande.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terms  of  his  mission,  he  had 
simply  to  visit  the  various  collections  of  na¬ 
tural  history,  and  carry  off  what  he  deemed 
useful.  But  Geoffroy  extended  the  idea  to 
the  Arts  and  Letters.  He  departed  with 
unconditional  powers.  And  here  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  man  shows  itself :  although  he  had 
power  to  despoil  Portugal,  he  refused  to  do 
more  than  to  make  exchanges.  He  carried 
with  him  from  Paris  huge  cases  of  objects 
destined  to  replace  those  he  might  choose. 
He  went  as  a  friend  where  ho  might  have 
gone  as  a  despoiler.  As  he  was  about  to 
depart,  the  war  began  in  Spain,  and  his  mis¬ 
sion  became  so  perilous  that  his  family  and 
friends  implored  him  to  relinquish  it.  “  I 
accepted  it,”  was  his  reply,  “  when  it  was  an 
object  of  envy  to  all ;  I  will  not  flinch,  now 
that  no  one  would  willingly  accept  it.” 
Brave,  conscientious  Geoffroy  1  What  a  loss 
he  would  have  been,  had  be  perished  on  bis 
mission,  as  he  nearly  did  1  The  abdication  of 
Ferdinand  roused  the  populace,  and  ”  Death 
to  the  French !”  resounded  through  Spain. 
A  band  of  insurgents  seized  Oeoffroy  and  his 


companion,  who,  by  some  unexplained  cir¬ 
cumstance,  were  not  massacred  on  the  spot, 
but  were  thrown  into  prison,  from  whence, 
after  great  peril,  they  were  rescued  by  the 
niece  ^  the  Governor  of  Estramadura,  whom 
they  had  a  few  days  before  generously  as¬ 
sisted. 

The  effect  of  Geoffroy’s  system  of  taking 
nothing  but  as  a  free  gift,  or  in  exchange  for 
some  equally  valuable  object,  was  to  predis¬ 
pose  every  one  in  his  favor.  Instead  of 
hiding  their  treasures  from  him,  people  were 
assiduous  in  showing  him  every  civility.  He 
enriched  France  through  Portugal,  and  Por¬ 
tugal  through  France.  The  happy  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  conduct  are  now  to  be  seen : 
Wellington  had  driven  the  French  from  the 
Peninsula;  the  conquerors  became  in  turn 
the  conquered  ;  and  once  more  Geoffroy  saw 
his  precious  collections  threatened  as  at  Alex¬ 
andria.  But  this  time  he  could  not  dare  the 
English  general.  He  negotiated.  He  made 
a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
acquired  his  collections,  never  once  using 
the  right  of  might :  would  that  right  be  used 
against  him  ?  Many  notable  Portuguese, 
even  the  Lisbon  Academy  itself,  interceded 
for  him.  The  English  decided  on  sharing 
the  spoils  with  him,  granting  him  a  third, 
but  insisting  on  bis  accepting  it  in  his  own 
person,  and  not  as  the  representative  of 
France.  Having  by  this  concession  got  the 
legitimacy  of  bis  claim  acknowledged,  he  ne¬ 
gotiated  again,  and,  after  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  was  decided  that  he  should  give 
up  four  cases,  at  his  own  choice,  and  retain 
the  rest.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  his  trea¬ 
sures  to  Paris,  and  in  1814,  while  France 
was  suffering  from  foreign  invasion,  Portugal 
sent  through  the  venerable  prior  of  Our  Lady 
of  J esus  an  official  recognition  of  the  services 
Geoffroy  had  rendered  her,  for  which  he 
“  bore  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  nation.”  In  1815,  France,  the  de- 
spoiler,  was  herself  despoiled ;  the  pictures 
and  statues  she  had  plundered  were  reclaimed 
by  the  various  cities — Portugal  alone  was 
silent !  The  Portuguese  minister  declared 
that  as  Geoffroy  had  taken  nothing,  Portugal 
reclaimed  nothing. 

Let  us  return  to  1808.  The  FacuUi  des 
Sciences  was  created,  and  the  chair  of  zoology 
in  the  University  was  offered  to  Geoffroy  as 
a  “  testimony  of  satisfaction  for  his  conduct 
in  Portugal.”  No  place  could  better  suit 
him,  but  his  sense  of  justice  made  him,  as  in 
1793  with  regard  to  Lac6pede,  refuse  the 
place  in  favor  of  Lamarck,  who  was  not  only 
bis  colleague  at  the  Museum,  and  his  senior 
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in  science,  but  who  had  a  large  family  with 
a  small  fortune  :  to  him,  therefore,  the  chair 
seemed  due,  and  Geoffroy  pressed  him  to 
accept  it.  But  Lamarck  was  too  truthful 
and  conscientious  not  to  feel  that  the  chair 
offered  him  would  force  him  to  fresh  studies 
of  comparative  anatomy,  and  that  at  sixty- 
6ve  he  was  loo  old  to  begin  them,  lie  re¬ 
fused.  Geoffroy  was  thus  without  a  reason 
for  declining  the  chair,  and  accordingly  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  1809  he  commenced  his 
duties. 

Troublous  times  were  again  to  tear  him 
from  his  science,  and  in  1815,  during  the 
beat  of  conflict,  we  find  him  one  of  the  de- 

Euties  at  the  Chambre  des  Keprusentants. 

y  a  phrase  which  escaped  from  Bory  de 
Saint  Vincent,  we  see  that  even  during  the 
sittings  of  the  Chamber,  the  two  naturalists 
talked  of  the  Unity  of  Composition.  In  the 
time  of  danger  he  was  always  at  the  post  of 
danger ;  but  peace  restored  found  him  in  his 
study,  calmly  pursuing  the  great  object  of 
his  life. 

The  period  of  1816-1824  was  occupied 
with  the  elaboration  of  his  "  Philosophic 
Anatomique;”  that  of  1825-27,  with  the 
completion  of  his  views  on  “  Teratology,”  or, 
the  Science  of  Monstrosities,  a  science  he 
may  be  said  to  have  created,  by  placing  it 
on  a  pontine  basis;  from  1827  to  1840,  he 
was  variously  employed  on  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  of  descriptive  and  philosophic  zoology. 
We  shall  have  to  speak  of  these  labors  in 
the  second  part  of  our  article;  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  the  outlines  of  Geoffrey’s  biography 
demand  exclusive  attention.  And  first  of  the 
celebrateil  discussion  between  him  and  Cuvier 
in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  discussion 
which,  even  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  withdrew  for  a  moment  the  attention 
of  politicians  from  politics,  and  which  com- 
|)lelely  overshadowed,  in  Goethe’s  mind,  the 
importance  of  the  Revolution  itself;  “for  he 
knew  that  a  whole  revolution  in  thought, 
far  deeper  and  far  more  important  to  human¬ 
ity  than  twenty  July  days  in  France,  was 
germinating  there.”* 

This  celebrated  discussion  was  the  defini¬ 
tive  separation  of  the  two  thinkers,  a  sepa¬ 
ration  which  had  been  indicated  as  early  as 
1806,  when  it  first  showed  itself  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  classification,  and  which  subsequent 
years  only  brought  into  more  distinct  relief. 
From  the  moment  when  Geoffroy  placed 
synthesis  above  analysis,  the  scission  was  in- 

*  Wettmintter  Revine,  October,  1862;  Article, 
“Goethe  as  a  Man  of  Science,”  where  the  paaeoge 
from  Eckermann  is  given. 


evitable.  He  commenced  the  elaboration  of 
a  new  doctrine ;  and  his  friend  could  only  be¬ 
come  his  disciple  or  his  adversary.  Cuvier 
could  be  the  disciple  of  no  man,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  his  genius  inevitably  forced  him 
into  opposition  with  that  of  Geoffroy ;  hence 
it  surprised  no  one  to  find  him,  in  1828,  com¬ 
bating  in  the  “  Histoire  des  Poissons”  the 
doctrine  of  Unity  of  Composition,  which  to 
the  day  of  his  death  he  opposed,  without 
ever  understanding  it.  He  comb  iled  it  with 
arguments  often  pitiable,  frequently  unfair, 
but  victoriously  specious.  He  had  even,  in 
1828,  the  singular  bad  taste  to  declare  that 
the  doctrine  had  no  reality  except  in  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  certain  naturalists  who  were  poets 
rather  than  observers,*  which,  as  addressed  to 
Geoffroy,  was  simply  an  impertinence,  but  an 
impertinence  one  must  regret  to  find  him  re¬ 
peating  in  the  public  discussion,  when  he  asked 
Geoffroy  questions  of  natural  history  the  ve¬ 
riest  tyro  could  answer,  as  if  the  man  who 
had  distinguished  himself  for  so  many  years 
as  an  observer  and  discoverer  was  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  like  one  of  the  public !  Whatever  may 
be  the  views  entertained  on  the  question  in 
dispute,  few,  we  think,  will  follow  the  dis¬ 
cussion  without  being  struck  with  the  disin¬ 
genuous  and  small-minded  attitude  assumed 
by  Cuvier,  who  was  irritated  into  uttering 
opinions  one  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  have 
really  held.  The  irritation  is  intelligible. 
His  glory  as  a  l(  gi>lator  was  menaced ;  and 
the  amour  propre  of  a  philosopher  is  not  to 
be  ruffled  with  impunity.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  noble  style  of  quarrelling,  and  Cuvier, 
we  regret  to  say,  did  not  adopt  that  style, 
but  adopted  one  of  arrogant  assertion,  da¬ 
maging  insinuation,  and  unphilosophic  appeal 
to  theological  prejudices.  Lest  this  judg¬ 
ment  should  be  supposed  to  emanate  from 
agreement  with  Geoffrey’s  views,  let  us  say 
at  once  that  we  think  Cuvier’s  position  was 
right,  as  he  understood  the  question.”! 

•  “PluM  poitee  gu^ob*«rrateur$.”  —  “Hist,  dee 
Poissons,”  i.  p.  661.  •  Geoffroy:  “Cours  des  Msm- 
mif4^e^”  Disc.  Prelim.,  p.  2U.  It  is  one  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  Cuvier  school  to  restrict  science 
to  “  facts’’ — de$  faitt  potitifs — as  if  relations  were 
not  facte  in  the  true  sense,  as  if  late»  were  not  ma¬ 
terials  of  science. 

t  Even  Owen,  with  all  reverence  for  his  great 
predecessor,  but  with  greater  reverence  for  truth,  is 
forced  to  .say :  “  It  is  with  pain  and  a  reluctance 
which  only  the  cause  of  truth  has  overcome,  that  I 
am  compelled  to  notice  the  inconsistencies  into 
which  the  great  Cuvier  fell,  when  hie  judgment  be¬ 
came  warp^  by  prejudices  against  a  theory  extra¬ 
vagantly,  and  perhaps  irritatingly,  contend^  for  by 
a  contemporary  and  rival  anatomist.” — Ilomologiet, 
p.  149.  He  is  alluding  to  Oken ;  but  the  phrase  is 
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On  the  22d  February,  1830,  Oeoffroy  read 
a  report  to  the  Academy,  in  the  name  of  a 
“  commission,”  on  a  memoir  by  Meyranx  and 
Laurencet,  on  the  organization  of  the  cepha¬ 
lopoda,  in  which  the  authors  brought  forward 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  Theory  of  Ana¬ 
logues.  Cuvier  replied,  and  in  his  reply  main¬ 
tained,  as  the  only  legitimate  method  in 
zoology,  that  method  of  which  the  basis  had 
been  “  irrevocably  fixed  by  Aristotle.” 

This  unphilosophic  subservience  to  Aris¬ 
totle,  and  on  a  point  on  which,  of  all  others, 
Aristotle,  from  the  infancy  of  the  science 
when  he  wrote,  was  least  entitled  to  be  held 
as  an  authority,  was,  we  believe,  only  a  mask 
worn  more  or  less  consciously  by  Cuvier, 
who  dreaded  the  encroachments  of  the  new 
doctrine,  less  because  it  threatened  Aristotle, 
than  because  it  openly  discredited  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  classification  which  Cuvier  had  made 
the  basis  of  his  own  labors.  The  doctrine 
attempted  to  show  that  the  cephalopoda 
formed  the  passage  from  invertebrate  to  ver¬ 
tebrate  animals;  and  Cuvier  had  always  de¬ 
clared  such  a  passage  impossible,  chimerical. 
It  attempted  to  show  that  a  cephalopod  could 
be  assimilated  to  the  vertebrate  type,  by  sup¬ 
posing  a  vertebrate  animal  bent  backwards 
and  walking  on  its  hands  and  feet  in  the  way 
mountebanks  sometimes  exhibit  themselves. 
It  attempted  to  show  that  one  principle  of 
composition  prevailed  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  that  the  Theory  of  Analogues 
was  the  method  by  which  such  unity  could 
be  demonstrated.  The  dispute,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  is  less  the  combat  of  two  thinkers, 
than  the  antagonism  of  the  two  methods 
which  have,  from  the  earliest  eflforts  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  divided  the  world  into  two  opposing 
camps. 

For  six  weeks  the  discussion  was  prolonged. 
The  sensation  it  produced  in  Europe  was  im¬ 
mense;  but  to  those  who  looked  down  from 
the  heights  of  doctrine  to  the  persons  of  the 
combatants,  it  must  have  appeared  sad  then, 
as  it  does  now,  to  see  the  two  rivals  separated 
thus  at  the  close  of  a  career  which  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  had  so  lovingly  united  them  !  It  is 
not  the  first  friendship  which  has  suffered 
thus ;  it  will  not  be  the  last.  Opinion  is  a 
terrible  anarchist,  setting  father  against  son, 
brother  against  brother,  friend  against  friend, 
class  against  class,  nation  against  nation. 
Very  touching  it  is  to  follow  this  quarrel  be- 

aa  applicable  to  the  diepate  with  Geoffrey.  We 
think,  however,  that  Cuvier,  in  both  inatancea,  was 
leas  warped  by  prejudices  than  by  native  incapacity 
for  philosophic  anatomy,  to  which  the  whole  ten¬ 
dencies  of  nis  genius  were  opposed. 
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tween  Cuvier  and  Geoffroy,  thinking  of  their 
early  days  of  sympathy  and  labor ;  touching 
to  see  bow  the  dispute  pains  Geoffroy,  and 
how  he  suffers  in  his  affections  from  this  open 
contest  with  his  oldest  friend  ;  and  if  no 
traces  of  that  feeling  are  visible  in  Cuvier’s 
replies,  yet  in  justice  to  him  be  it  noted,  that 
when,  in  the  following  May,  Geoffroy  had  to 
bear  the  affliction  of  losing  a  daughter,  in  her 
twentieth  year,  among  the  first  of  those  who 
came  to  weep  with  him  and  console  him  was 
this  old  friend  and  recent  adversary.  Their 
friendship  was  never  afterwards  interrupted. 

Geoffroy  was  called  from  his  domestic 
grief  to  public  sympathies:  the  Revolution 
once  more  overthrew  the  Bourbon  dynasty  ; 
national  liberty  was  once  more  regained.  He 
of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  had  the  sacred 
enthusiasm  of  humanity,”  gloried  in  the  Re¬ 
volution,  but,  because  he  gloried  in  it,  wished 
above  all  things  that  it  should  be  glorious, 
and  free  from  all  excess.  On  the  ‘20th  July, 
he  saved  M.  de  Qu^len,  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  from  the  fury  of  the  people,  giving 
him  an  asylum  in  his  house.  The  archbishop 
was  totally  unknown  to  him ;  but  the  man 
who  had  already  in  a  short  life  saved  fifteen 
of  his  fellow -creatures,  was  not  likely  to  be 
wanting  to  the  sixteenth.  On  the  14th  of 
August,  the  archbishop  quitted  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  a  date  already  sacred  to  Geoffroy, 
as  that  on  which,  thirty-eight  years  before, 
he  had  carried  to  Haliy  the  order  of  deliver¬ 
ance  ! 

No  sooner  did  public  tranquillity  bring  do¬ 
mestic  tranquillity  in  its  rear,  than  Geoffroy 
was  once  more  at  his  science,  carrying  bis 
views  into  paleontology,  and  thus  again  com¬ 
ing  into  collision  with  Cuvier.  By  the  side 
of  the  question  of  Analogies,  now  rose  the 
questions  of  Variability  of  Species,  and  the 
succession  of  the  forms  of  life  upon  our  globe. 
Cuvier  replied,  but  he  replied  where  he  could 
not  be  answered — in  bis  lecture-room.  On 
the  8lh  of  May,  1832,  he  took  a  survey  of 
zoological  science,  and  concluded  with  an  at¬ 
tack  on  Unity  of  Composition  .  five  days 
afterwards,  he  was  no  more.  Curiously 
enough,  the  same  year,*  and  at  a  brief  in¬ 
terval,  saw  Europe  deploring  the  loss  of  two 
of  its  greatest  ornaments,  Goethe  and  Cuvier, 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Unity  of  Composition, 
maintained  by  the  one,  rejected  by  the  other, 
occupied  their  last  scientific  solicitude :  the 
last  lecture  of  Cuvier  replies  to  the  last  page 
of  Goethe! 

Cuvier  was  dead.  The  man  whom  Geof- 


*  Also  the  year  of  Sir  Walter  Seott’e  death. 
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froj  had  called  to  Paris,  predicting  for  him 
the  Brst  place  among  naturalists,  the  man 
who  had  realized  this  prediction,  and  whom 
he,  over  the  tomb,  proclaimed  the  greatest  of 
them  all:  the  early  friend  and  fellow-laborer, 
the  illustrious  rival,  was  gone :  nothing  now 
remained  but  to  deplore  his  loss  and  honor 
his  memory.  Oeoffroy  proposed  that  a  sta¬ 
tue  should  be  erected  to  Cuvier  opposite  to 
that  of  Buffon;  and  he  was  zealously  se¬ 
conded.  “The  tomb  of  Cuvier,  so  recently 
closed,”  says  Isidore  St.  Hilaire,  “  GeoflFroy 
had  only  one  thought,  that  of  honoring  his 
memory  ;  and  it  was  with  indignation  he  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  a  proffered  occasion  to  reply 
to  the  vehement  attacks  of  Cuvier’s  last  lec¬ 
ture.  It  was  the  same  feeling  which  made 
him  suddenly  change  the  direction  of  his 
labors  in  philosophic  anatomy  and  paleonto- 
logj’.  He  returned  to  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
aimugy  of  reproduction  and  lactation  in  the 
marsupials,  montremata,  and  cetaciae.  There 
another  contest  awaited  him  with  Cuvier’s 
illustrious  successor,  M.  de  Blainville.” 

But  Isidore  St.  Hilaire  forgets  to  mention 
another  dispute  with  an  antagonist  still  more 
illustrious  than  de  Blainville — our  own  Pro¬ 
fessor  Owen,  then  a  young  zoologist,  who  had 
already  given  promise  of  his  future  fame. 
The  zoological  world  concurred  in  the  main 
with  Geoffroy  in  assigning  to  the  montremata 
of  New  Holland  a  distinct  place  between 
mammalia  and  birds,  and  to  the  marsupials 
an  approximation  towards  the  lower  classes 
in  virtue  of  their  possessing  the  “  peritoneal 
canals”  discovered  by  Geoffroy  in  the  croco¬ 
dile,*  and  also  in  virtue  of  their  obscure  ge¬ 
neration.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
these  curious  animals  had  been  little  studied. 
Geoffroy  was  almost  the  only  anatomist  who 
then  was  entitled  to  be  heard  on  the  subject. 
Owen  began  his  investigations,  and  opened 
the  controversy  by  proving  that  the  perito¬ 
neum  in  the  kangaroo  was,  as  in  other  mam¬ 
mals,  altogether  divested  of  “  canals.”]  'fhis 
discovery  he  followed  up,  next  year,  by 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  mammary 
glands  in  the  ornithorhyncus]  and  Echidna 
Ilyttrix,  as  well  as  the  muscular  apparatus 
which  rendered  a  teat  unnecessary  :  thus  re¬ 
storing  the  montremata  to  their  place  among 
mammalia.^  The  point  was  placed  beyond 
dispute  by  the  arrival  of  information  from 
Australia  that  the  secretion  from  these  glands, 
designated  as  mammary,  was  milk;  when 

*  Bee  “Court  det  Msmmirdrea,”  and  Owen  in 
“Proceedinn  of  Zodlopcal  Society,  ”  1831. 

t  “  Zool.  Proceed.,*  1831,  p.  160. 

X  Ibid.,  1832,  p.  180. 


we  said  placed  beyond  dispute,  we  spoke 
from  our  present  standing-point.  Geoffroy 
was  up  in  arms  to  dispute  it.  Arguing  for 
its  “  impossibility,”  (the  organ  being  absent, 
the  function  must  also  be  absent,)  Geoffroy 
surmised  that  the  secretion  was  “  mucus”  and 
not  milk.  And,  in  an  elaborate  memoir,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1834,  he  proposed  to  make  a  new 
species  for  these  glands,  demonstrated  by 
Owen,  and  to  call  them  glandes  monotri- 
miques.  The  decisive  blow  was  then  struck  b^ 
Owen,  who,  having  got  a  very  young  orni¬ 
thorhyncus,  showed  the  remarkable  modifi¬ 
cation  of  its  mouth  for  receiving  lacteal 
nutriment,  and  showed  also  ihe  microscopical 
characters  of  milk  in  the  coagulated  contents 
of  the  stomach.  We  need  not  pursue  these 
details.  They  will  be  found  in  the  "Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society and 
Geoffroy  himself  ended  by  giving  up  his 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  new. 

An  injustice  the  motive  of  which  is  hidden 
from  us,  was  perpetrated  early  in  1838,  when 
the  direction  of  the  Menagerie  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  which  he  had  created  in  1793-4, 
and  which  he  had  held  ever  since,  was  taken 
from  Geoffroy  and  given  to  Frederick  Cuvier, 
whom  he  had  chosen  as  assi^tant.  The  in¬ 
justice  was  severely  felt.  Only  in  such  a 
country  as  France  could  it  have  been  perpe¬ 
trated.  Let  us  add  that,  on  the  death  of 
Frederick  Cuvier,  six  months  afterwards, 
Geoffroy  was  restored  to  his  old  post.  An¬ 
other,  and  a  far  greater  calamity,  awaited 
him.  In  July,  1840,  he  paid  the  penalty 
which  science  so  often  exacts — he  lost  his 
eyesight.  When  in  Egypt,  he  had  suffered 
from  ophthalmia ;  and  later  in  life  he  was 
wont  to  say,  “  I  shall  be  blind  when  I  grow 
old.”  He  tasked  his  eyes  beyond  endurance. 
Not  content  with  working  all  day  long,  he 
used  to  write  during  half  the  night.  Fore¬ 
seeing  the  consequences,  he  braved  them  in 
his  ardor  of  pursuit,  as  all  men  will  brave 
consequences  when  animated  by  convictions. 
Loss  of  eyesight  could  not  stop  him.  Una¬ 
ble  to  see,  he  could  meditate,  dictate,  and 
sometimes  even  write  a  few  lines  he  was 
never  to  read.  “  I  am  blind,  but  I  am  hap¬ 
py,”  he  used  to  say.  Thus  the  months 
rolled  on.  His  life  was  ebbing ;  but  to  quote 
the  poetical  language  of  Edgar  Quinet  over 
his  grave,  II  s’approche,  en  souriant,  de  la 
verite  sans  voile ;  a  la  fin  il  descend,  sans 
rien  craindre,  dans  I’^ternelle  science.”  On 
the  19th  of  June,  1844,  there  was  a  smile 
upon  his  lips,  but  that  noble  heart  ceased  to 
beat. 

During  his  illness,  several  students  and 
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young  doctors,  unacquainted  with  the  family, 
came  to  beg  as  a  favor  and  a  mark  of  their 
gratitude  that  they  might  sit  up  with  him 
through  the  long  nights;  and  those  whose 
offer  was  accepted  waited  at  the  bedside  and 
retired  in  the  morning,  without  the  dying 
man  once  being  made  aware  of  their  presence. 
Two  thousand  persons  followed  the  funeral ; 
among  them  were  the  employes  of  the  Jar- 
'  din  des  Plantes,  who  Lx)k  the  coffin  from 
the  hearse  and  carried  it  in  their  arms  to  the 
rave.  Dumeril,  Chevreul,  Dumas,  Parisset, 
erres,  the  octogenarian  Lakanal,  and  the 
youthful  Edgar  Quinet,  pronounced  orations, 
according  to  the  custom  in  France;  and  a 
bronze  statue  for  Geoffroy’s  birth-place  was 
instantly  proposed  and  commissioned.  But 
Geoffroy’s  real  monument  is  his  doctrine,  and 
to  that  we  now  address  ourselves. 

And  first,  what  is  his  doctrine  ?  What  is 
the  idie  mere  from  which  all  the  investiga¬ 
tions  proceed,  to  which  they  all  recur  ?  It 
is  the  demonstration  of  what  had  from  the 
earliest  times  been  a  persistent  sentiment, 
namely,  that  throughout  the  infinite  variety 
of  organic  forms  there  runs  one  principle  of 
composition:  that  there  is  one  type  underly¬ 
ing  all  diversities.  This  “Unity  of  Organic 
Composition”  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
establish  is,  we  believe,  the  greatest  idea  con¬ 
tributed  by  zoology  to  philosophy.  In  the 
brief  space  at  our  disposal  we  must  expound 
it,  with  reference  to  Geoffroy’s  labors,  in  the 
way  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
after  systematic  study,  and  not  in  the  truer 
and  more  philosophical  way  of  historical 
evolution.  Hence,  regarding  it  as  a  doctrine, 
we  will  first  expound  its  method,  next  its 
verification  in  the  sphere  of  organic  “  ano¬ 
malies,”  and  finally,  having  indicated  these 
two  aspects,  we  may  hope  to  see  the  way 
cleared  for  an  appreciation  of  the  doctrine 
itself. 

Geoffroy’s  method  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  two  celebrated  formulas:  the  Theory  of 
Analogues  and  the  Piinciple  of  Connections ; 
its  verification  is  in  the  Laws  of  Arrest  of 
Development  and  Balance  of  Organs.  By 
the  former  he  created  Philos^hical  Anato¬ 
my,  (subsequently  styled  'Transcendental 
Anatomy  ;)  by  the  latter  he  created  Terato¬ 
logy,  or  the  science  of  Monstrosities.*  Pro- 

*  To  lighten  this  exposition  of  endless  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  digressions,  we  here  may,  once  for  all, 
declare  that  Geoffroy  is  here  considered  without 
reference'to  predecessors,  contemporaries,  and  suc- 
oeseors.  When  we  say  he  crested  these  sciences, 
we  do  not  ignore  the  fact  of  Goethe,  Oken,  Meckel, 
having  before  him  expounded  the  ideas  and  applied 


eto  understand  the  Theory  of  Ana- 
ts,  we  must  regard  it  as  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  truly  scientific  spirit  into  zoology, 
hitherto  almost  exclusively  descriptive:  it 
brought  reason  to  the  aid  of  observation. 
“  Those  who  conceive  science  ns  consisting 
of  a  simple  accumulation  of  observed  facts, 
have  only  to  consider  Astronomy  with  some 
attention  to  feel  how  narrow  and  superficial 
is  their  notion.  In  it  the  facts  are  so  simple 
and  of  so  little  interest,  that  one  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  fail  to  observe  that  only  the  connection 
of  them  and  the  exact  knowledge  of  their 
laws  constitute  the  science.  What  in  realitjr 
is  an  astronomical  fact  ?  Nothing  else  ordi¬ 
narily  than  this :  a  star  has  been  seen  at  a 
particular  instant  and  under  a  correctly- 
measured  angle ;  a  circumstance,  doubtless, 
of  little  importance  in  itself.  The  continual 
combination  of  these  observations  and  the 
more  or  less  profound  mathematical  elabora¬ 
tion  of  them  characterize  the  science,  even 
in  its  most  imperfect  state.  In  reality,  as¬ 
tronomy  did  not  begin  when  the  priests  of 
Egypt  and  Chaldea  made  a  series  of  empiri¬ 
cal  observations  on  the  heavens,  but  only 
when  the  first  Greek  philosophers  began  to 
connect  the  general  phenomenon  of  the  di¬ 
urnal  movement  with  certain  geometrical 
laws.”*  In  the  same  way  Zoology  was  not 
a  science  so  long  as  men  merely  observed, 
described,  and  classified  according  to  obvi¬ 
ously  apparent  characteristics,  but  when  they 
classified  according  to  constant  relations  of 
structure — not  when  they  classed  whales 
with  fishes,  because  whales  swam  like  fishes ; 
bats  with  birds,  because  they  flew  like  birds ; 
but  when,  piercing  beneath  the  obvious  ex¬ 
ternal  characteristic,  they  detected  the  inter¬ 
nal  and  more  essential  conditions  of  struc¬ 
ture  :  and  following  out  this  method,  it  be¬ 
comes  evident  that,  to  carry  the  science  for¬ 
ward,  we  must  more  and  more  disregard 
“  differences,”  more  and  more  attend  to  the 
obscured  but  essential  conditions  which  are 
revealed  in  “  resemblances,”  or  constant  re¬ 
lations  of  structure.  This  is  the  avowed 
method  of  Philosophic  Anatomy ;  it  is  the 
intellectual  investigation  which  “interprets” 
the  facts  of  observation.  There  is  danger, 
it  is  true,  of  being  led  astray  by  will-o’-wisps 
of  thought  proceeding  from  a  “  heat-op¬ 
pressed  brain  ;”  there  is  danger  of  assigning 

them.  For  the  history  of  opinion  on  this  subject, 
see  Cams,  “Anatomie  Transcendante,”  .(voL  iii.  of 
the  “Anat.  Comp.,  Intro.;)  Isidore  St.  Hilaire, 
“Essa'is  de  Zodlogie  Gindrale;”  and  “Hist  des 
Anomalies.” 

*  Compte’s  “Philo^pphj  of  the  Sciences,”  p.  81. 
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to  the  intellectual  processes  a  larger  share 
than  is  due ;  in  short,  there  is  danger  of 
metaphysics  being  substituted  for  science; 
and  it  is  well  that  observers  should  be  ever 
ready  with  their  “stubborn  facts”  to  control 
this  tendency,  and  keep  speculation  within 
bounds.  But — it  is  almost  a  truism,  and 
yet  how  far  from  an  accepted  truth ! — sci¬ 
ence  is  science  not  in  virtue  of  facts,  nor  any 
accumulation  of  facts,  but  in  virtue  of  ideas 
giving  to  facts  their  signihcation. 

This  being  premised,  let  us  see  what  was 
the  scientific  innovation,  the  method  em¬ 
ployed  by  Oeoffroy.  It  is  enough  to  name 
Cuvier,  his  rival,  and  the  legislator  of  zoo¬ 
logy  in  those  days,  to  indicate  the  position  of 
the  science.  To  observe,  describe,  and  classify, 
were  the  constantly-iterated  principles  of  his 
method.  He  prided  himself  on  keeping 
strictly  to  facts  ;  he  had  a  dread  of  specula¬ 
tion,  was  alarmed  at  every  mention  of  the 
“  German  School,”  and,  with  a  complacency 
characteristic  of  his  own  school,  smiled  upon 
all  thinkers,  and  called  them  dreamers. 
Oeoffroy ’s  multiform  labors  attest  his  love  of 
facts,  and  his  minute  researches ;  but  above 
facts  he  placed  ideas ;  from  erudition  he 
passed  to  science. 

The  search  after  resemblances  is  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  trait  of  Oeoffroy ’s  labors:  in  the 
Philosophie  Anatomique  this  is  erected  into  a 
method.  In  all  times  the  obvious  resem¬ 
blances  had  guided  men.  Every  one  per¬ 
ceived  the  analogies  between  the  hand  of 
man,  of  monkeys,  and  the  paws  of  other  ani¬ 
mals  :  and  no  one  could  mistake  the  analogy 
of  the  viscera  in  the  animal  kingdom.  But 
although  these  analogies  had  led  to  a  vague 
idea  of  the  unity  of  composition,  they  were 
too  few  and  too  unconnected  to  give  scien¬ 
tific  value  to  that  idea.  Oeoffroy  hatf  to 
pass  on  from  these  obvious  analogies  to 
those  which  were  not  obvious,  yet  real.  His 
anatomy  was  philosophic,  or  transcendant, 
because,  transcending  the  vision  of  the  eye, 
it  had  the  vision  of  the  mind,  seeing  what 
the  eye  alone  could  never  see. 

“  The  evidences  of  the  unity  of  plan,”  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Owen,  “  in  the  construction  of  the  scapular 
limb,  whether  it  be  an  arm  with  a  prehensile 
hand,  a  hoofed  foreleg,  a  wing  or  a  fin,  are  admit¬ 
ted  by  all  the  same  scapula,  humerus,  antibra- 
chial,  carpal,  metacarpal,  and  phalangial  bones 
are  readily  recognized  by  the  tyro  in  comparative 
osteology,  in  the  ape,  the  horse,  the  whale,  the 
bird,  the  tortoise,  and  the  crocodile.  But  the 
higher  law  governing  the  existence  of  these  spe- 

*  Admitted,  however,  only  smoe  Vioq  d’Azir 
opened  this  question  of  transcendental  anatomy. 
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cial  homologies  has  attracted  little  attention  in 
this  country.  Yet  the  inquiry  into  that  more 
general  principle  of  conformity  to  type  .... 
IS  one  that  by  no  means  transcends  the  scope  of 
the  comparative  anatomist.”* 

Not  so  thought  Cuvier.  He  rigidly  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  what  he,  with  question-beg¬ 
ging  phraseology,  termed  "des  analogies 
rielles,  that  is  to  say,  special  homologies ; 
but  one  may  well  ask  with  Owen,  “If  the 
special  homology  of  each  part  of  the  diverg¬ 
ing  appendage  and  its  supporting  arch  are 
recognizable  from  man  to  the  fish,  shall  we 
close  the  mind’s  eye  to  the  evidence  of  that 
higher  law  of  archetypal  conformity,  on 
which  the  very  power  of  tracing  the  lower 
and  more  special  correspondences  depends?”f 
It  is  this  use  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the 
eyes,  this  addition  of  reason  to  observation, 
which  characterizes  philosophic  anatomy. 
To  the  eye,  carried  away  by  details,  M 
astray  by  its  observation  of  multiplied  “dif¬ 
ferences,”  the  wing  of  a  bat  is  not  the 
same  as  the  leg  of  a  horse  ;  but  to  the  mind, 
(noting  all  the  facts  the  eye  observes,  and, 
after  classifying,  interpreting  them,)  the 
wing  of  a  bat  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
leg  of  a  horse,  the  differences  being  merely 
variations  of  the  one  theme  played  by  Na¬ 
ture.^  Embryology  comes  to  our  aid,  and 
shows  us  that  the  band  and  the  foot  do  not 
sensibly  differ ;  the  embryo  of  a  man,  of  a 
dog,  of  a  rodent,  «fec.,  show  but  one  form  of 
limb ;  and  the  researches  of  Agassiz  and 
Paul  Oervais  on  the  embryo  of  the  bat,  con¬ 
firm  Muller’s  statement  that  the  primitive 
form  of  the  limbs  is  almost  identical,  whether 
the  limb  is  subsequently  to  serve  the  func¬ 
tion  of  swimming,  climbing,  walking,  or  dy¬ 
ing.  The  successive  developments  realize 
the  various  modifications  through  which  the 
different  groups  of  the  same  typical  form  are 
distinguisbed.§ 

But  now,  granting  that  the  search  after 
resemblances  is  the  legitimate  province  of 
philosophic  anatomy,  toe  question  arises: 
How  are  we  to  seek  them  ?  What  is  to  be 
our  guide  ?  One  thing  is  clear :  if  some 
analogies  are  so  evident  that  the  eye  can  de- 

*  “  Homologies,  ”  p.  127. 

f  “  Homologies,”  p.  1S3. 

t  “H  sembTe,”  mys  Buffon,  “que  ITItre  Su¬ 
preme  n’a  voulu  employer  qn’uue  id4e,  et  la  varier 
en  mSme  temps  des  toutes  les  mani^res  possible^ 
afiu  que  Thomme  put  admirer  4galement  et  la  mag- 
Difioenoe  de  I’ezMution  et  la  simplieitd  du  des- 
■ein.” 

§  Oervais:  “Comparison  des  Membres  ehezles 
Animanx  Yertebres.^’ — “Ann,  des  Sc.  Nat,”  vol. 
zz.  p.  3t. 
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tect  them,  it  must  be  because  there  is  resem-  I 
blance  betwefn  all,  or  almost  all,  the  conditions  i 
of  existence  of  the  org.ins  compared  ;  if  there  | 
are  other  analogies  nut  so  evident,  it  must  be 
because  the  organs  resembling  each  other  in 
some  of  these  fundamental  conditions,  differ 
also  in  others  less  important.  This  estab¬ 
lished,  it  became  necessary  to  settle  what 
should  be  the  mode  of  determining  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance.  The  function  could  not 
guide  him,  for  the  same  function  is  served 
by  very  diflferent  organs ;  not  the  form,  nor 
the  structure,  for  each  varies  with  the  func¬ 
tion  ;  not  size,  nor  color — nothing,  in  short, 
which  had  been  suggested  would  suffice 
Oeoffroy,  who  had  therefore  to  suggest  the 
guide  himself.  Only  the  relative  position  and 
mutual  dependence  of  organs  remained  for 
him  to  choose :  he  selected  it,  and  the  the¬ 
ory  of  le  Principe  des  Connexions  emerged. 
“An  organ  is  sooner  destroyed  than  trans¬ 
posed  *  that  was  his  maxim. 

By  the  light  of  this  principle  of  connection 
he  was  enabled  to  interpret  those  rudiment¬ 
ary  organs  which  puzzled  anatomists,  and 
which  still  suggest  fanciful  explanations  ;f 
small  and  without  functions,  these  organs 
have  nevertheless  their  invariable  relation  of 
position ;  and  in  studying  these  organs, 
Geoffroy  found  that  even  where  rudimentary 
organs  were  absent,  their  anatomic  elements 
were  often  discernible,  variously  grouped 
according  to  their  “  elective  affinities.”  He 
was  thus  led  to  his  law  of  the  Balance  of 
Organs,  according  to  which  the  over-deve¬ 
lopment  of  one  part  is  always  at  the  expense 
of  another:  so  that  accompanying  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  organ,  we  usually  find  some  other 
’organ  over  -  developed  ;  hypertrophy  and 
atrophy  play  into  each  other’s  bands. 

The  principe  des  connexions  which  was 
Oeoffroy’s  guide  and  pride,  is  unquestionably 
a  most  valuable  instrument.  Is  it  of  uni¬ 
versal  application  f  Milne  Edwardes  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  doubt  it,^  although  willing  to  admit 
its  astonishing  value  as  a  guide  in  the  search 
of  homologies.  He  objects  to  its  universality 
on  the  ground,  that  in  the  Vertebrata  and 
Mollusca,  the  three  principal  organs — brain, 
heart,  and  intestinal  canal — have  not  the 
same  position.  But  this  may  be  answered 
from  teratological  indications.  In  monstrosi¬ 
ties  we  sometimes  find  inversions  of  the  whole 


*  “Un  organ  eat  plutot  alUr^,  atrophia,  an^anti, 
qne  transpotM.” — “  Philoa.  Anat,”  vol.  L  Disc.  Pre¬ 
lim.  xxz. 

f  The  anthor  of  the  “  Veatigea”  regarda  them  as 
*  harmleea  peculiarities  of  development.”  1 
X  “Intro,  a  la  Zodlogie  O^n^rale,”  p.  160. 


position  of  organs,  but  never  a  violation  of 
their  relative  connection.  He  further  adduces 
the  varieties  of  attachment  of  the  thoracic 
members  in  reptiles  and  fishes :  in  the  Sau- 
rians  the  scapula  is  connected  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  surface  of  the  sides,  whereas  in  the 
tortoise  it  is  lodged  in  the  interior  of  the  tho¬ 
rax  ;  while  in  fishes  it  has  no  costal  connec¬ 
tion,  but  is  united  with  the  bones  of  the 
cranium.  Oeoffroy  would  have  admitted 
these  and  other  variations  of  connection,* 
but  would  have  seen  no  argument  in  them 
against  his  principle ;  and  indeed  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  at  a  man  of  the  eminence  of  Milne 
Eidwardes  seriously  propounding  such  an  ob¬ 
jection. 

Passing  now  to  the  second  part  of  the 
Philosophie  Anattmique,  which  contains  the 
most  striking  application  of  the  method,  we 
see  before  us  the  great  subject  of  Teratology. 
Up  to  the  time  when  Meckel  and  Geoffroy 
began  to  reduce  the  chaos  of  observation, 
hypothesis,  and  fiction  relating  to  monstrosi¬ 
ties  into  something  like  a  science,  the  strange 
anomalies  which  were  frequently  presenting 
themselves,  both  in  human  beings  and  in  ani¬ 
mals,  were  considered — 1st,  as  inexplicable 
“freaks  of  nature 2d,  as  the  result  of  pre¬ 
existent  deformities;  3d,  as  irregularities  in¬ 
explicable  and  irreducible  to  law.  The  very 
term  Monstrosity  implied  a  contradiction  to 
all  known  laws;  and  for  a  philosopher  to 
have  said  to  the  world,  “  This  monstrosity  is 
the  product  of  precisely  the  same  laws  as 
those  which  produce  the  normal  being,” 
would  have  been  to  draw  upon  himself  some¬ 
thing  of  the  wonderment  and  scorn  which 
rise  in  the  mind  when  first  men  are  told  that 
social  and  historical  phenomena,  capricious 
and  wayward  as  they  appear,  are  serial  pro- 
ducls  of  laws  absolute  and  ascertainable. 
What  Comte  has  done  for  Sociology,  Geof¬ 
froy  did  for  Teratology.  He  considers  mon¬ 
strosities  as  organic  deviations.  They  are  not 
the  products  of  hazard  or  caprice.  They 
have  their  laws ;  these  laws  are  the  same  as 
those  which  form  all  organisms ;  instead  of 
escaping  the  general  laws  of  organization, 
they  only  serve  to  prove  the  universality  of 
those  laws.f 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  striking 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this,  is  the  fact,  that 
so  far  from  monstrosiUes  being  wholly  “  ir¬ 
regular,”  irreducible  to  law,  they  have  been 
actually  classified  with  a  precision  rivalling 

*  See  his  “Philoa  Anat,”  voL  i.  p.  7,  for  a 
sketch  of  the  variations  of  the  visceral  poaitions. 

f  Compare  also  Meckel :  Trait4  de  I'Anat  Com¬ 
pare:”  FVenoh  Trans.  Preface,  xzu. 
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Ihe  classifications  of  zoology !  Science  has 
reduced  the  numberless  varieties  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  world  to  a  few  simple  orders,  classes, 
and  families.  No  sooner  does  a  new  animal 
make  its  appearance,  than  the  zoologist  at 
once  ranges  it  according  to  its  genus  and  spe- 
ciea  So  alto  with  monstrosities :  their  classi¬ 
fication  and  nomenclature  are  known  all  over 
Europe.  Geoflfroy  himself  created  thirty 
genera ;  and  his  successors  have  determined 
some  fifty  more.  These  are  coordinated  into 
twenty-three  families  and  five  orders.  Such 
is  the  state  of  perfection  to  which  this  classi¬ 
fication  has  arrived,  that  during  the  ten 
years,  1837-1847,  in  which  a  multitude  of 
monstrosities  were  produced,  and  described 
with  the  accuracy  which  European  science 
bestows  on  this  great  subject,  only  one  new 
generic  type  was  detected.  Not  only  so,  but 
a  teratologist  will  from  any  one  capital  indi¬ 
cation  describe  the  whole  of  the  anomalous 
organization,  just  as  a  zoologist  will  describe 
the  whole  of  an  animal  from  a  part.* 

If,  however,  monsters  are  formed  according 
to  the  ordinary  laws  of  organization,  how  is 
it  they  are  pr^uced  ?  If  they  are  organic 
deviations,  what  is  it  which  causes  the  de¬ 
viation  ?  Meckel,  who,  according  to  Isidore 
St.  Hilaire,  held  the  now  exploded  doctrine 
of  preexistent  germs,  believed  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  laws  of  development  were  in  monsters 
applied  to  germs  originally  deformed  ;  they 
were  nut  produced  by  organic  deviation,  but 
the  organic  deviation  came  from  primitive 
malformation.  This  doctrine  of  preexistence 
is  one  of  the  great  battles  in  philosophy ;  we 
can  only  allude  to  it  in  passing,  for  it  was 
definitively  settled  when  Geoffrey,  by  his 
celebrated  experiment  on  eggs,  showed  that 
monsters  could  be  produced  at  pleasure, 
merely  by  certain  perturbations  occurring 
during  incubation.  Placing  a  vast  quantity  of 
eggs  in  the  incubating  establishment  at  Au- 
teuil,  all  of  them  exactly  in  the  same  ordinary 
circumstances  of  incubation,  he  troubled  their 
development  in  various  ways,  shaking  them, 
perforating  them,  setting  them  in  a  vertical 
position  on  either  end,  rendering  half  the 
surface  of  the  shell  impermeable  by  air,  Ac. 
He  found  the  results  corresponded  with  the 

•  Oeoffroy  was  able  to  tell  a  mother  what  were 
the  circumatanees  and  the  epoch  which  determined 
the  accident,  the  result  of  which  was  a  monstrosity. 
One  day,  a  phyucian  told  him  he  was  about  to 
present  to  the  Academy  an  acephalous  monster. 
“  Will  you  at  the  same  time  present  the  twin  first¬ 
born,  and  their  common  placenta  f”  asked  Oeoffroy. 
“Eh I”  replied  the  astonished  physician,  “have 
you,  then,  seen  itt”  “I  only  know  what  you 
uve  just  told  me.” 


various  types  of  monstrosity  observed  in  man 
and  animals.  This  was  conclusive  against 
original  monstrosity  :  the  embryo  began  its 
development  through  normal  forms  ;  troubled 
in  its  course,  it  deviated  into  abnormal  forms.* 

From  this  point  we  not  only  see  the  error 
of  the  old  doctrine,  but  begin  to  see  emerging 
thf  true  theory  of  arrest  of  development,  for 
the  single  monsters,  and  of  the  union  of 
similar  parts,  for  the  double  monsters.  Space 
forbids  our  entering  into  details  ;  the  works 
of  Geoffroy,  Meckel,  Serres,  and  Isidor  St. 
Hilaire,  abound  in  facts  of  great  interest,  and 
in  ideas  of  far-reaching  applicaUon  :  to  them 
we  refer. 

To  the  mind  which  has  once  fairly  grasped 
the  theory  of  Analogues,  the  law  of  Balance 
of  Organs,  and  the  principle  of  Organic  De¬ 
viations,  which  constitutes  what  are  called 
monsters,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  the 
doctrine  of  Unity  of  Composition,  which  was 
at  once  Geoffroy ’s  goal  and  impulse — the  aim 
of  all  his  labors,  the  light  by  which  he  worked. 
Wo  have  said  alre.tdy  that  Ci’vier  never 
understood  this  doctrine  he  was  so  vehement 
in  combating ;  we  must  add  that  in  Geoffi-oy’s 
own  mind  there  seems  to  have  been  some  con¬ 
fusion  on  the  subject,  which  prevented  his 
expounding  it  with  the  rigor  and  clearness 
demanded  by  so  great  a  conception.  We 
will  do  our  best  to  indicate  the  leading  points 
of  the  doctrine,  as  they  stand  out  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  taught  by  Cuvier.  In  the 
very  formula,  “  Unity  of  Plan,  Unity  of  Com¬ 
position,”  there  is  shifty  vagueness,]  lending 
itself  to  various  meanings.  We  will  put  the 
question  in  an  intelligible  form  :  Are  animals 
all  variations  of  one  type,  developed  according 
to  one  organic  process  identical  throughout 

*  “  Qu’une  mire  dans  les  premiers  temps  de  la 
gestation,  ipronve  nne  violente  secousse  physique 
on  morale ;  que  eet  ivenemeut  provoque  une  vive 
et  subite  contraction  dn  systeme  mnsculaire,  et  en 
meme  temps  de  ruterus ;  que  les  membranes  foetales 
se  trouvent  ainsi  tout  a  coup  reeserries,  et  qu’il  en 
risulte  une  ligire  dilaceration,  deux  phenomines 
ponrrontsurvenir.savoir  :  I’icoulement  d’une  partie 
dee  eauz  de  I’amnioe ;  puie  I’nnion  dee  livres  de  la 
petite  plaie  des  membranee  avec  le  point  correepon- 
dant  du  corpe  de  I’embryon.  De  la  dee  lames 
d'adhirence,  ou  brides,  dont  la  prisence,  tantot 
temporaire,  tantot  durable,  trouble  plus  ou  moins 
gravement  le  diveloppement  de  I’embryon,  eoit 
qn’elle  retient  les  organes  hors  des  oavitia  ou  ils 
devaient  prendre  place,  soit  qu’elle  s’oppoee  auz 
riuniona  qui  devaient  avoir  lien,  eoit  encore  qu’elle 
retards  ou  meme  empeche  la  formation  des  parties 
qui  devaient  apparaitre  ultirieurement.” — Isidor 
St  Hilaire  :  “  Vie  de  Geoffroy  St  Hilaire,”  p.  280. 

4  See  Goethe's  excellent  remarks  on  these  words, 
“  Werke,”  lx.  619.  “  Man  glaubt  in  reiner  Prosa  zn 
reden,  und  man  spricht  sebon  tropisch.’’ 
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the  series  ?  Or,  are  they  variations  of  many  ] 
types ;  and  if  so,  of  how  many  ?  M.  Flourena 
says  that  Oeoffroy’s  ideas  on  mutability  of 
species,  and  on  the  filiation  of  present  with 
antediluvian  species,  are  to  be  "separated 
from  that  grand  and  beautiful  series  of  laws 
which  constitute  his  doctrine but,  in  saying 
this,  M.  Flourens  appears  to  us  to  misconceive 
that  doctrine,  of  which  they  are  but  the 
application. 

GeoflTroy  maintained  that  there  was  one 
type,  one  plan,  accoAing  to  which  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  was  constructed.  Cuvier 
maintiuned  there  were  four  types,  four  plans. 
And  as  long  as  the  question  is  debated  in  the 
terms  and  within  the  limits  fixed  by  Cuvier, 
we  cannot  but  regard  his  argument  as  vic¬ 
torious.*  It  is  indeed  obvious,  that  the 
structure  of  a  polype  is  not  identical  with  that 
of  a  mollusc,  or  a  man  :  form,  organs,  number 
of  organs,  materials,  and  functions — all  not 
only  diflfer,  but  differ  so  as  to  be  irreducible 
to  one  and  the  same  type.  An  animal  pos¬ 
sessing  a  complex  skeleton  is  not  uniform  in 
its  composition  with  an  animal  possessing  no 
skeleton.  Cuvier’s  argument  therefore  con¬ 
sists  in  a  facile  enumeration  of  characteristic 
differences  which  strike  the  minds  of  his 
audience  as  irresistible  evidence.  Geoffroy 
feels  that  he  is  not  comprehended,  therefore 
not  answered  ;  but  in  vain  does  he  struggle 
to  get  his  views  into  clear,  conspicuous 
formulas.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is 
where,  sensible  of  the  misconception  of  his 
phrase,  “  unity  of  plan,”  he  explains  that  it 
does  not  mean  unity  of  distribution  and 
material,  but  “  unity  of  system  in  the  com¬ 
position  and  arrangement  of  organic  parts.” 
Thus  a  palace  is  not  a  hut,  is  not  composed 
of  the  same  materials,  nor  constructed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same  distribution  of  those 
materials  ;  but  hut  and  palace  are  both  the 
products  of  the  same  principle  of  architecture, 
and  are  both  fundamentally  the  same  in  form 
and  function  ;  before  a  palace  could  be  built 
there  must  have  been  the  hut-type  from 
which  to  start ;  no  palace,  cottage,  castle,  or 
dwelling-house,  will  ever  be  intellectually 
separable  from  that  primitive  type. 

The  idea  of  Geoffroy  appears  to  us  to  be 
this :  Unity  of  composition  is  not  to  be  sought 


*  Hence  the  majority  of  zoologiaU  are  with  Cuvier: 
even  Comte  aides  with  him,  in  this  followin|^  as 
tuna],  de  Blainville. 


in  the  form  of  animals,  nor  in  their  assemblage 
of  parts,  but  in  the  progressive  repetition  and 
complication  of  parts  issuing  from  a  common 
centre,  and  formed  according  to  a  common 
plan  or  process.  Let  the  organic  materials 
be  represented  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  we  may  say  there  is  unity  of  composition 
in  language  ;  the  laws  of  grammar  are  con¬ 
stant,  amid  all  the  varieties  of  phrase :  speech 
has  its  types  of  verb,  noun,  adjective,  and  so 
on.  Let  our  phrase  be  simple  or  complex, 
the  plan  is  the  same.  Thus,  "  Hold  ! — Hold 
this  book.  Hold  this  excellent  book.  Hold 
in  your  jewelled  hand  this  very  complicated 
and  world  influencing  book.”  These  sen¬ 
tences  may  stand  as  fanciful  representatives 
of  the  progressive  series  of  animals  from  the 
simple  to  the  most  complex  ;  and  in  them  we 
detect  one  plan  amid  various  materials — one 
law  of  structure,  varied  only  in  its  details. 
Or,  as  a  truer  analogy,  take  the  serial  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  sciences.  No  positive  thinker 
will  doubt  that  the  sciences  are  one,  though 
various ;  they  have  a  method  which  is  one,  an 
organization  which  is  one,  and  they  are  deve¬ 
loped  in  serial  progression,  from  the  most 
simple  to  the  most  complex,  each  being  but  a 
repetition,  under  more  complex  conditions,  of 
the  preceding.  Biology  is  as  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  Physics  as  a  mammal  is  from  a 
mollusc;  yet  the  historian  of  development 
knows  that  there  is  unity  of  composition  in 
one  as  in  the  other. 

This  is  an  adumbration  of  the  truth ;  but 
greater  precision  and  the  aid  of  another 
series  of  ideas  are  requisite  before  Unity  of 
Composition  can  be  definitively  established  ; 
it  is  only  by  connecting  this  theory  with 
another,  viewing  it  as  the  statical  law  of  which 
development  is  the  dynamical  law,  that,  in 
our  opinion,  it  can  be  accepted. 

In  closing  this  brief  exposition  of  the 
doctrine,  we  have  only  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  exposition  was  necessarily  confined 
to  generalities,  and  that  with  the  space  at 
disposal  there  could  have  been  no  attempt  to 
set  forth  details,  or  to  give  any  survey  of 
Geoffroy’s  various  contributions  to  special 
questions  of  comparative  anatomy.  Enough 
has  been  gained  if  the  foregoing  pages  lead 
to  a  serious  study  of  the  works  of  a  remark¬ 
able  thinker,  and  ff  some  definite  idea  has 
been  given  of  the  place  occupied  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  philosophy  by  Etieknk  Gxof- 
FROT  St.  Hilaire. 
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From  the  Leaden 

CHRISTIAN  POPULA 


Part  of  European  Turkey  was  subdued, 
and  Adrianople  made  its  capita],  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years  before  that  memorable 
1453,  when  Mahomet  II.  planted  the  cres¬ 
cent  on  the  tower  of  Constantinople ;  and, 
during  this  long  period,  the  Greek  empire 
existed  by  a  kind  of  sufferance,  until  it 
became  the  convenience  of  the  conqueror  to 
strike  the  decisive  blow.  By  an  emphatic 
retribution,  the  Turkish  state  is  now  in  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  circumstances  ;  dying  by  inches, 
propped  up  by  the  pillows  of  diplomacy, 
until  some  relaxation  in  the  vigilance  of  Euro¬ 
pean  powers,  or  some  project  of  dismember¬ 
ment  accepted  by  them,  or  the  impatience 
of  his  own  Christian  population,  or  the  re¬ 
vived  fanaticism  of  the  Moslems,  give  the 
signal  of  his  fall.  Another  great  conquering 
empire  is  about  to  descend  heavily  into  the 
metropolis  of  nations  ;  the  tenants  of  the 
grave  may  be  summoned  from  beneath  to 
meet  her  ;  the  mighty  dead  —  Pharaohs, 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman — rise  from  their 
sepulchral  chambers,  and  bail  the  last  of  the 
Ottomans ;  “Art  thou  also  become  weak  as 
we  are  ?  Art  thou  become  like  unto  us  ? 
Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave, 
and  the  noise  of  thy  viols.  The  worm  is 
become  thy  couch,  and  the  earth-worm  thy 
coverlet.”  Our  descendants  will  speak  of 
the  time  when  the  Turks  were  in  the  south¬ 
east  of  Europe,  as  we  do  of  the  time  when 
the  Moors  were  in  the  south-west ;  but  the 
parallel  is  so  far  inexact,  that  future  travellers 
will  not  find  in  Constantinople  those  monu¬ 
ments  of  Mohammedan  art  and  grandeur 
which  we  admire  in  Spain. 

Assuming  the  fall  or  metamorphose  of 
the  Turkish  empire  to  be  but  a  question  of 
time,  it  is  naturally  asked,  What  is  to  come 
after  it  ?  Unfortunately,  we  know,  from  the 
example  of  Spain,  that  the  cross  may  suc¬ 
ceed  the  crescent,  without  any  perceptible 


*  The  Frontier  -Lanit  of  the  Chriitian  and 
TWrt ;  eomprieinff  Travel*  m  the  Region*  of  the 
Loner  Dannke,  m  1860-61.  By  s  British  Rssidsnt 
of  Twenty  Tears  in  the  Esst  S  vola  Svo.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Bentley.  1863. 
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moral  benefit  to  humanity.  One  Mohamme¬ 
dan  expulsion  on  a  grand  scale  cost  Europe 
much  blood  and  many  cruelties,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  no  commensurate  results  ;  what  will 
be  the  manner  and  the  issue  of  the  second  ? 
Without  attempting  any  positive  answer  to 
this  momentous  question,  let  us,  at  least, 
try  to  form  as  correct  an  idea  as  possible  of 
the  numbers,  religious  and  moral  state,  poli¬ 
tical  tendencies  and  relations  of  the  Christian 
populations  which,  on  the  European  side  of 
the  Bosphorus  at  least,  are  preparing  to  sup¬ 
plant  their  masters.  We  shall  first  take  the 
provinces  separately,  and  then  review  the 
whole.  It  must  be  premised  that,  upon  the 
important  head  of  population,  calculations 
are  very  uncertain  in  a  country  in  which 
registers  and  a  regular  census  are  unknown. 
They  now  exist,  indeed,  in  the  Principalities 
of  the  Danube,  but  not  in  the  provinces  under 
the  immediate  sway  of  the  Porte.  We  can 
only  try  to  approximate  to  the  truth  by 
comparing  authorities.  The  first  volume  of 
Wigger’s  Kirchliche  Statistik  exhibits,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  exact  view  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  different  religious  communi¬ 
ties  ;  but  their  absolute  strength  appears  to 
be  somewhat  understated. 

Let  us  begin  with  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
They  are  inhabited  by  the  mixed  race  called 
Roumans,  consisting  of  the  old  Dacian  stock, 
latinized  by  numerous  Roman  colonies,  and 
mingled,  at  a  later  period,  with  Bulgarians 
and  other  Sclavonic  emigpnnts.  They  speak 
a  dialect  derived  from  Latin  ;  and  their  re¬ 
ligion  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church.  Turkish 
Moldavia  has  1,430,000  inhabitants ;  Wal¬ 
lachia,  2,420,000;  a  multitude  of  Gypsies 
are  included  in  the  census.  Those  provinces 
opening  in  rich  broad  plains  to  the  north¬ 
east  have  been  successively  overrun  by  all  the 
barbarians  who  have  come  from  the  steppes 
of  Asia,  and  have  been  the  constant  theatre 
of  their  wars  with  the  nations  of  the  west 
and  south,  as  they  were  more  recently  the 
battle-fields  of  the  Turks  and  Russians. 
Their  native  princes  were  alternately  allies 
and  vassals  of  the  Hungarians,  the  Poles, 
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and  the  Turks.  At  the  peace  of  Adrianople, 
in  1829,  they  were  at  last  constituted  dis¬ 
tinct  states,  tributary  to  the  Porte,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  Csar  ;  it  being  moreover  agreed 
that,  for  the  future,  no  Mohammedans  should 
be  allowed  to  settle  north  of  the  Danube. 
The  tribute  amounts  to  three  millions  of 
piastres,  not  quite  £30,000.  The  Hospodars 
were  to  be  chosen,  at  first  for  seven  years, 
(but  it  has  been  since  determined,  for  life,) 
by  an  electoral  college  of  Boyards  of  two 
classes,  of  Bishops,  and  of  Deputies  of  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  National  Assembly  consists,  also, 
of  Bishops,  Boyards,  and  Deputies ;  but  it 
cannot  meddle  with  external  organic  change. 
The  clergy,  more  especially  the  superior 
clergy,  are  docile  instruments  of  Russia  ;  and 
the  Russian  Consuls  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy 
are  practically  Lords-lieutenant,  disposing  of 
all  favors,  and,  by  mingled  corruption  and 
intimidation,  holding  in  their  hands  the  reins 
of  government. 

A  considerable  part  of  Moldavia,  all  that 
lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Prutb,  had  been 
ceded  to  Russia  in  1812.  There  are,  also, 
more  than  two  millions  of  Roumans  living 
under  the  sceptre  of  Austria,  in  Transyl¬ 
vania;  so  that  they  present  the  melancholy 
spectacle  of  a  people  divided  between  three 
masters,  and  retained  in  barbarism  by  a  very 
corrupt  form  of  Christianity,  and  by  ages  of 
misgovernment.  All  the  refinements  of 
modern  civilization  exist  among  the  nobles 
and  wealthier  class ;  while  the  priests  are 
extremely  ignorant  and  immoral,  the  people 
cowardly,  indolent,  and,  in  every  sense,  de¬ 
graded.  Yet  trade  is  increasing ;  Galacz 
has  been  called  the  Alexandria  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube  ;  a  feeling  of  nationality  is  beginning  to 
develop  itself,  and  to  spread  across  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  convcnt'onal  boundaries  that  separate 
the  members  of  the  same  race  ;  Transylvanian 
and  Wallachian  peasants  learn  to  chant  the 
same  old  national  ballads,  and  new  patriotic 
songs.  The  news  of  the  French  Revolution 
of  1848  fell  upon  the  Turkish  Roumans, 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Bucharest  and  Jassy 
in  particular,  like  a  spark  upon  a  train  of 
gunpowder,  showing  that  a  desire  of  social 
progress  and  a  dislike  to  Russia  bad  been 
growing  upon  them.  They  did  not  immedi¬ 
ately  attempt  to  depose  their  respective  Hos¬ 
podars,  but  insisted  upon  a  total  change  in 
the  management  of  affairs,  and  proclaimed 
the  enfranchisement  of  serfs,  that  first  neces¬ 
sary  step  towards  a  more  advanced  civiliza¬ 
tion.  This  was  in  the  course  of  that  eventful 
year.  Russia  lost  no  time  in  occupying  the 
rrincipalities  with  an  overwhelmmg  force. 


Stout  old  Riza  Pacha  would  have  insisted 
upon  their  being  evacuated,  and,  if  needs  be, 
fought  it  out:  but  the  Porte  felt  itself  unsus¬ 
tained  by  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  Even 
England,  its  most  natural  ally  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  was  in  a  fit  of  absence  or  short¬ 
sighted  indifference  ;  so  Riza  Pacha  was^is- 
mi'Sed  from  the  ministry,  the  liberal  move¬ 
ment  in  the  Principalities  crushed,  and  the 
parish  priests  ordered  to  pray  for  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Nicholas.  The  first  occupation  ceased 
after  a  few  months  ;  but,  by  tne  convention 
of  Balta-Liman,  the  sword  was  kept  sus¬ 
pended  over  those  provinces,  if  they  should 
prove  refractory.  Thus  Russia  availed  her¬ 
self  of  the  distracted  state  of  Europe  in  the 
years  1848  and  1849,  to  crush  a  suffering 
people,  and  retard  their  political  and  sociEd 
progress  ;  but  she  reigns  by  force,  not  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  and  her  rough  courtship  can  hardly 
win  the  affections  of  the  Roumans.  The 
present  occupation  bears  a  character  of  Insult 
to  the  Porte,  rather  than  of  hostility  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces  themselves  ;  and 
the  first  act  of  the  Divan  of  Moldavia,  upon 
its  assembling  at  Jassy  on  the  27 tb  of  June, 
was  to  vote  an  address  of  devotion  to  the 
Czar.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  is  a  mere  com¬ 
pliment.  We  do  not  profess  to  fathom  the 
Emperor  Nicholas's  intentions  :  he  may  eva¬ 
cuate  the  provinces  more  readily  and  earlier 
than  we  dare  to  expect ;  but,  in  any  case,  this 
crossing  and  recrossing  of  the  Pruth  is  a  bad 
habit  and  a  temptation  :  neither  the  Russians 
nor  the  Roumans  should  be  allowed  to  ac¬ 
custom  themselves  to  it.  VV'e  cannot  forget 
that  the  change  of  protection  into  appropri¬ 
ation  is  a  long-established  rule  of  Muscovite 
policy.  The  Crimea  was  declared  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  Porte  in  1774,  and  Catherine  II. 
took  possession  of  it  in  1783. 

Between  the  Balkan  and  the  Danube  are 
spread  the  fertile  plains  of  Bulgaria.  It  is 
said  the  original  stock  of  the  Bulgarians  came 
from  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  they  were  most  nearly  relited  to  the 
Finnish  race  and  to  the  Magyars  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  inferred  from  their  language  that  they  are 
of  Sclavonic  origin,  their  dialect  remaining, 
however,  very  distinct  from  the  Illyro-Servian 
dialects  spoken  on  their  west.  They  were 
once  the  terror  of  the  degenerate  Greek  em¬ 
pire,  but  were  subdued  by  the  Turks  in  1396, 
and  are  now  distinguished  by  a  character  of 
mildness,  if  not  servility.  They  may  be 
roughly  computed  at  four  millions,  of  whom 
about  300,000  have  become  Mussulmen. 
The  rest  are  Greek  Christians,  very  low, 
I  indeed,  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  sunk  in 
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ignorance  and  filth.  The  higher  clergy,  im* 
prudently  chosen  by  the  Turks  in  the  monas¬ 
teries  of  Mount  Athos  and  its  dependencies, 
are  the  complaisant  servants  of  the  Russian 
court ;  yet  the  laity  refused  to  take  arms  for 
Russia  in  the  war  of  1828,  feeling  instinct¬ 
ively  that  it  would  be  but  a  change  of  mas¬ 
ters.  The  Bulgarians  are  accused,  by  their 
neighbors,  of  having  lost  even  the  desire  of 
liberty,  during  their  long  servitude  ;  yet 
there  was  a  stir  among  the  Heidukes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Greek  insurrection  ;  and 
Marc  Botzaris,  the  hero  of  Missolonghi,  was 
one  of  them.  Again  in  1841,  an  outrage 
offered  to  a  y6ung  woman  produced  an  in¬ 
surrection  in  the  Balkan,  which  was  not 
quelled  without  trouble  and  bloodshed.  The 
influence  of  Greece  is  now  very  strongly  felt 
in  this  province  ;  and  its  importance  increases 
with  the  increase  of  navigation  in  the  Danube 
and  Black  Sea. 

Travelling  westward  along  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  empire,  we  come  to  Servia. 
This  is  a  natural  fortress, — one  large  valley 
surrounded  by  the  highest  mountains  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  Turkey.  Its  900,000  inhabitants 
belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  except  about 
12,000  Mussulmen.  They  speak  one  of  the 
most  harmonious  of  the  Sclavonic  dialects, 
are  a  spirited  and  chivalrous  people,  remark¬ 
able  for  their  strong  domestic  affections  and 
their  love  of  liberty,  more  moral  than  any  of 
their  co-religionists,  more  active  than  any 
except  the  Greeks.  Servia  had  independent 
princes  for  many  ages  ;  it  then  got  involved 
in  the  long  and  blo^y  strife  between  Turkey 
and  Hungary.  The  fatal  battle  lost  in  the 
plain  of  Corsovo,  in  1389,  is  the  great  disas¬ 
ter  in  the  annals  of  this  people,  and  is  as 
present  to  their  remembrances  as  if  it  took 
place  but  yesterday ;  as  is  also  the  death  of 
their  good  Prince  Cazasus,  and  that  of  the 
victor  Amurath  too,  killed  upon  the  field  of 
battle  by  a  wounded  and  dying  Servian. 
This  has  been  the  ever- recurring  theme  of 
popular  song  and  lament,  down  to  a  very 
recent  tragedy  by  Milutinowicz.  After  re¬ 
peatedly  changing  masters,  the  Servians  re¬ 
mained  subjects  of  the  Porte  in  1739.  Early 
in  the  present  century,  goaded  by  the  exac¬ 
tions  of  the  Janissaries,  they  took  up  arms, 
defended  themselves  with  great  valor  under 
the  famous  Czemi  George,  and  cooperated 
with  the  Russians  in  the  campaigns  of  1809- 
1812.  llie  treaty  of  Bucharest  secured  them 
an  amnesty.  The  last  war  which  broke  out 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  was  the  signal 
for  a  more  successful  struggle ;  and  in  1 830 
their  partial  independence  was  recognized  by 


the  Porte.  The  Servians  have  neither  nobles 
nor  serfs ;  they  are  all  free,  and  are  generally 
owners  of  the  fields  they  cultivate.  This  is 
the  only  country  in  which  circumstances  have 
permitted  the  establishment  of  patriarchial 
democracy,  which  liberal  Sclavonians  declare 
to  be  the  ideal  towards  which  tend  the  aspi¬ 
rations  of  their  race,  and  the  only  form  of 
democracy  suited  to  propagate  itself  among 
them.  All  families  are  equal ;  but  the  head 
of  the  family  only  enjoys  electoral  rights. 
From  the  national  representatives,  chosen  by 
this  peculiar  kind  of  suffrage,  the  Prince 
selects  a  ministry  and  a  sort  of  privy  council, 
in  which  all  laws  submitted  to  the  Assembly 
are  first  discussed,  the  Assembly  itself  having 
the  right  of  accepting  or  rejecting  them,  but 
not  that  of  taking  the  initiative,  or  intro¬ 
ducing  laws  without  the  approbation  of  the 
council.  The  Prince  himself  is  elected  for 
life.  The  Sclavonic  mind  is  given  to  hero- 
worship  ;  it  hits  great  reverence  for,  and  con¬ 
fidence  in,  superior  energy  and  capacities; 
and  writers  of  that  race  who  wish  for  the 
development  of  native  free  institutions,  rather 
than  the  importation  of  foreign  ones,  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  represent  this  system  as  happily 
combining  the  equality  of  all  with  practical 
government  by  the  great  and  good,  the  self- 
respect  of  the  freeman  with  the  Sclavonian’s 
mystic  reverence  for  his  natural  superiors. 

The  Porte  has  only  reserved  to  itself  the 
citadel  of  Belgrade,  (the  garrison  of  which  it 
may,  if  necessary,  increase  to  9,000  men,) 
and  a  tribute  to  be  levied  by  native  officers. 
The  Servians  are  connected  with  Austria  by 
old  historical  associations,  and  by  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  Servian  population  lives 
under  the  Austrian  sceptre,  in  Croatia,  Scla- 
vonia,  and  Dalmatia.  They  should,  appa¬ 
rently,  be  still  more  connected  with  Russia 
by  the  ties  of  a  common  religion,  a  common 
origin,  a  kindred  language,  and  the  services 
they  have  received  from  that  colossal  power ; 
but  there  exists  a  counterbalancing  principle 
of  antagonism,  in  the  democratic  tendencies 
of  a  hardy  and  energetic  people.  Even  the 
clergy  are  not  devoted  to  Russia  as  they  are 
elsewhere,  perhaps  because  they  are  recruited 
exclusively  in  their  own  province,  and  do  not 
come  from  monasteries  where  the  Russian 
influence  predominates.  The  high  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  receive,  indeed,  rich  presents 
from  the  Czar,  but  maintain  a  footing  of  re¬ 
serve.  The  tyranny  of  Russia  over  Poland 
has  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  Servians 
a  feeling  that  the  protection  of  their  autocrat 
cousin  IS  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  super¬ 
annuated  despotism  of  the  Porte.  They 
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even  deposed  their  Prince  Milosch  in  1842, 
because  he  was  too  much  in  the  Russian  in¬ 
terest,  and  put  his  son  Michael  in  his  place. 
This  revolution  was  effected  with  the  appro- 
baUon  of  Riza  Pacha,  then  Vizier.  Russia 
would  gladly  have  interfered  ;  but  the  other 
great  powers  of  Europe  had  then  the  leisure 
and  the  will  to  attend  to  her  schemes  of  ag¬ 
grandizement,  and  she  did  not  dare  to  do  so. 
It  should  be  added,  that  the  Servians  have  es¬ 
tablished  schools,  printing-presses,  hospitals, 
post-offices,  and  a  penitentiary ;  and  that  the 
roads  are  as  safe  as  in  the  most  civilized 
countries.  Belgrade  hoasts  of  newspapers 
and  an  academy.  Indeed,  no  part  of  the 
wide-spread  Sclavonic  family  has  entered 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  the  Servians  into 
the  idea  of  creating  a  new  national  literary 
unity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  treasuring  up 
all  fragments  of  old  national  ballads  and  tra¬ 
ditions.  Gaj  has  done  much  to  popularize 
this  idea  among  the  Austrian  Illyrians;  and 
he  has  been  ably  seconded  by  the  Slovack 
oet  Kollar,  by  Palacki,  the  historian  of  Bo- 
emia,  and  by  Schafarick,  the  ethnographer 
and  archaeologist. 

The  accounts  of  the  bearing  of  the  Servians 
in  the  present  crisis  are  somewhat  contra¬ 
dictory.  It  is  said  that  the  Prince  of  Servia 
offers  the  Sultan  1 5,000  men  to  garrison  Bel¬ 
grade,  and  30,000  to  defend  the  frontier; 
but  that  the  Sultan’s  insisting  upon  the 
landsturm’s  being  called  out  has  created  dis¬ 
affection. 

Bosnia,  with  its  dependencies,  forms  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  its  principal  rampart  against  Austria. 
It  is  a  wild  and  mountainous  country.  The 
inhabitants,  who  always  carry  arms,  and  are 
proverbially  ferocious,  make  incessant  incur¬ 
sions  upon  the  Austrian  territories.  Two- 
thirds  of  them  have  embraced  Islamism  ;  but 
they  remain  monogamists,  keep  up  sundry 
traditional  Christian  usages,  are  jealous  of 
the  Turks,  and  continue  to  speak  their  native 
Sclavonic  dialect.  The  power  of  the  Pacha, 
who  lives  at  Bosna-Serai,  was  very  limited 
until  of  late,  the  Bosnians  having  been  prac¬ 
tically  governed  by  thirty-six  hereditary  and 
native  chiefs.  This  feudal  system  has  been 
crushed,  but  not  extinguished,  by  Omer 
Pacha;  but  the  cruelly-oppressed  minority  of 
the  people  who  remained  Christians  have  not 
been  gainers  by  the  change.  Last  year  the 
depredations  of  Bosnian  Mussulmen  upon 
Austrian  subjects,  and  their  outrages  upon 
their  own  Christian  countrymen,  were  so  in¬ 
tolerable  as  to  provoke  the  mission  of  Count 
Leiningen,  and  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
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protection  and  intervention  which  the  Porte 
has  been  obliged  to  concede.  Bosnia  Proper 
contains  800,000  inhabitants,  Herzegovina 
301,000,  Turkish  Croatia  about  400,000. 
The  historical  associations  of  those  provinces 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  Austrian.  After 
many  vicissitudes,  they  were  ceded  to  Turkey 
in  1739.  Even  in  1789  and  1790  they  were 
partially  reconquered,  but  given  up  again. 
The  Bosnian  is  remarkable  for  his  attachment 
to  his  native  soil,  which  he  can  never  be  in¬ 
duced  to  leave;  so  that  the  retreat  of  ths 
Turkish  power  would  not  here,  at  least,  be 
followed  by  emigration,  and  the  Moslem  po¬ 
pulation,  remaining  isolated  and  dispirited, 
would  offer  a  favorable  field  for  Protestant 
missions. 

Immediately  to  the  south,  beween  Bosnia 
and  the  Adriatic,  in  the  almost  inaccessible 
fastnesses  of  Montenegro,  a  small  Sclavonic 
people  have  maintained  their  own  independ¬ 
ence,  and  kept  open  an  asylum  for  insurgents 
against  Turkey  from  time  immemorial.  Each 
village  chooses  its  own  chief ;  hut  the  whole 
form  a  kind  of  republic,  governed  by  a  Vla- 
dika,  or  Prince-Bishop.  The  Montenegrians 
formerly  used  to  look  to  Venice  as  their  na¬ 
tural  ally  and  protectress :  their  veneration 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  Russia.  The 
Vladika  used  to  be  chosen  among  the  monks 
of  the  Convent  of  Cetigna ;  but  this  dignity 
has  become  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Peter 
I.,  who  had  in  his  day  braved  Napoleon,  and 
died  at  a  great  age  in  1840.  Peter  II.  es¬ 
tablished  many  useful  reforms,  and  made 
himself  comparatively  independent  of  Russia, 
though  the  reigning  Prince  Daniel  did  not 
the  less  go  to  St.  Petersburg  to  receive  in¬ 
vestiture  from  the  Russian  Holy  Synod. 
They  number  a  little  more  than  100,000 
souls ;  their  dialect  is  closely  related  to  the 
Servian ;  and  their  late  successful  defence 
against  an  army  of  40,000  regular  soldiers 
shows  they  have  not  degenerated  from  the 
savage  valoi'  of  their  ancestors. 

Albania  is  peopled  by  1,800,000  Amauts, 
as  they  are  called  by  the  Turks, — Schype- 
tars,  as  they  call  themselves ;  descendants  of 
the  old  Illyrians,  mixed  with  Greeks  and 
various  races.  They  are  a  fierce,  energetic 
people,  and,  when  they  emigrate,  industrious. 
Their  levies  are  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
Turkish  army.  Remaining  Christians  until 
the  death  of  their  hero,  Scanderbeg,  in  1467,  a 
considerable  number  of  them  embraced  Mo¬ 
hammedanism,  and  have  acquired  a  sad  repu- 
tion  for  pride,  cruelty,  and  perfidy.  The 
Christian  Arnauts  are  generally  of  the  Greek 
Church;  but  in  Upper  Albania,  the  district 
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between  the  Black  Drino  and  the  sea  is  |  their  chains  taken  off.  i  The  real  Turk  is  a  far 


Roman  Catholic;  and  its  inhabitants,  in  some 
respects  superior  to  their  neighbors,  are  ever 
ready  to  defend  their  religion  and  liberties. 
This  district  contains  the  little  town  of  Croya, 
which  ytta  Scanderbeg’s  residence.  The 
feudal  anarchy  which  long  reigned  in  Al¬ 
bania,  and  of  which  the  Rayahs  especially 
were  victims,  was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Begs  in  1830,  and  sundry 
administrative  reforms  were  introduced.  Even 
the  Islamite  Albanian  is  uneasy  under  the 
Turkish  yoke.  There  were  disturbances  in 
1835,  and  the  insurgents  wanted  to  be  united 
with  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece ;  but  diplo¬ 
matists  would  not  hear  of  it.  At  present  the 
Albanians  of  tbe  South  continue  to  have  a 
decided  leaning  towards  Greece. 

There  are  about  three  millions  and  a  half 
of  inhabitants  in  the  remaining  provinces  of 
European  Turkey,  —  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
and  Romelia, — including  000,000  for  the  city 
of  Constantinople.  We  use  the  old  names, 
because  Turkish  political  circumscriptions  are 
altogether  conventional,  and  will  eventually 
disappear.  Of  these,  about  a  million  and  a 
half  are  Mussulmen ;  perhaps  nearly  as  many, 
Greeks  in  descent  and  language,  as  well  as  in 
religion.  There  are  whole  districts  occupied 
by  stray  Sclavonians  and  Roumans,  a  great 
many  Jews,  Armenians,  &c.  On  the  whole, 
we  may  reckon  for  Turkey  in  Europe,  11,- 
000,000  of  Greeks,  3,650,000  Mussulmen, 
300,000  Roman  Catholics,  250,000  Jews, 
160,000  Gypsey  heathen,  chiefly  in  the  Prin¬ 
cipalities  of  the  Danube,  and  100,000  Ar¬ 
menians. 

In  an  ethnological  point  of  view,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  inhabitants  of  Turkey  in  Europe  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes: — that  in  which 
the  old  Graeco- Roman  element  predominates, 
south  of  the  Balkan  and  the  Argentaro  ;  the 
mixed  Roman  and  Dacian  race,  north  of  the 
Danube ;  and,  between  those  two,  a  Sclavonic 
belt,  extending  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Black  Sen,  but  divided,  by  peculiarities  of 
language  and  national  character,  into  the 
Illy rio- Servians  on  the  west  and  the  Bul¬ 
garians  on  the  east.  As  to  the  Moslems, 
according  to  Berghaus,  {^Lander  und  Volker- 
kunde,)  only  one-fifth,  or  700,000,  are  genu¬ 
ine  Osmanli  Turks.  There  are  230,000  Tar¬ 
tars  :  the  remainder  consist  of  converts  from 
among  the  subject  races ;  for  whole  districts 
in  despair  sometimes  went  over  to  Islamism 
at  once,  and  multitudes  of  individuals  reduced 
to  slavery  made  the  decisive  confession, 
“  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed 
is  the  Prophet  of  God,”  in  order  to  have 


nobler  character  than  his  proselytes, — grave, 
hospitable,  courageous,  and,  when  not  carried 
away  by  his  prejudices,  intelligent. 

In  a  geographical  point  of  view,  Turkey  in 
Europe  may  be  divided  into  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  iEgean,  with 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  first,  extending 
from  Turkish  Croatia  to  Wallachia  inclusively, 
contains  nearly  ten  millions,  of  whom  about 
one  million  are  Mussulmen.  Half  the  inha¬ 
bitants  have  already  obtained  a  partial  inde¬ 
pendence;  and  the  other  half  would  soon 
follow,  but  for  the  fierceness  of  the  Bosnian 
Mussulmen,  and  the  apathy  of  the  Bulgarian 
Christians.  The  basin  of  the  Adriatic  contains 
two  millions,  the  strength  of  the  Christians 
and  Mohammedans  being  equally  balanced, 
and  both  parties  disaffected  ;  the  basin  of  the 
.£gean,  as  already  mentioned,  three  millions 
and  a  half,  with  a  slight  preponderance  of 
Christians. 

The  statistics  of  Turkey  in  Asia  may  be 
given  more  summarily,  but,  alas!  are  far 
more  uncertain.  It  is  supposed  there  are 
about  a  million  and  a  half  of  Osmanlis,  chiefly 
in  Anatolia  and  Caramania,  where  they  are 
even  found  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Four  millions  of  Mohammedans  of  various  sub¬ 
ject  races,  including  descendants  of  Greeks, 
and  probably  of  indigenous  populations,  who 
have  changed  religion  and  language  and  cos¬ 
tume,  several  times  over,  during  the  invasions, 
conquests,  and  devastations  of  twenty-six 
centuries.  Two  millions  of  Arabs.  One  mil¬ 
lion  of  savage  Kurds.  One  hundred  thousand 
more  peaceable  wandering  Turcomans.  Three 
hundred  thousand  members  of  different  hea¬ 
thenish  and  Mohammedan  sects,  of  which 
the  Druses  are  the  most  remarkable  and  the 
most  powerful.  Three  hundred  thousand 
Jews.  Two  millions  of  Greeks,  who  retain 
their  religion  and  language :  they  are  chiefly 
scattered  round  the  coasts.  One  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  Armenians.  Two 
hundred  thousand  Jacobites,  remains  of  the 
old  Mon^hysite  heretics  in  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria.  Two  hundred  thousand  Nestorians, 
half  of  them  concentrated  in  the  mountmns 
of  Kurdistan:  they  represent  the  opposite 
speculative  extreme  from  the  Jacobites,  while 
living  in  the  same  districts  and  under  the 
same  oppression.  Four  hundred  thousand 
Roman  Catholics,  chiefly  the  Maronites  of 
Mount  Lebanon.  The  Arabic  is  one  of  the 
most  prevalent  living  languages  in  this  Babel. 
The  Kurds  speak  Persian.  On  adding  up  the 
numbers,  we  find  8,600,000  Mobammedans, 
4,500,000  Christians,  and  600,000  neutrals ; 
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so  that  the  Christians  form  but  a  third  of  the 
population  of  this  half  of  the  empire,  and 
are  even  more  divided  amongst  each  other 
than  in  the  European  provinces. 

It  is  more  easy  to  discover  the  chief  agen¬ 
cies  that  are  at  work,  for  good  or  evil,  among 
these  motley  populations  of  nominal,  but  de¬ 
generate,  Christians,  than  to  ascertain  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  various  rival  sects, 
or  to  compare  it  with  that  of  their  taskmas¬ 
ters.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  materially 
impoverishing  and  morally  decoding  influ¬ 
ence  of  Turkish  despotism.  We  have  not 
before  us  a  people  to  be  divided  into  govern¬ 
ors  and  governed,  but  into  oppressors  and 
oppressed.  If  it  be  a  common  proverb  in 
the  East,  that  the  grass  does  not  grow  where 
the  Osmanli  sets  his  foot,  it  is  equally  true 
that  no  virtues  can  flourish  under  such  a 
sway.  The  Turk  himself  exhibits  the  manly 
frankness,  the  integrity,  the  dignified  bearing, 
that  are  generally  characteristic  of  dominant 
races ;  while  the  Rayah  has  become  cringing 
and  faithless,  as  is  the  wont  of  subject  races. 
This  is  especially  the  case  where  the  former 
are  most  numerous,  have  been  settled  longest, 
and  have  found  the  Christians  already  in  a 
state  of  demoralization.  The  apathy  of  the 
Mohammedans,  and  the  native  enterprise  of 
the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  have  thrown  most 
of  the  commerce  of  the  empire  into  the  hands 
of  the  latter,  together  with  the  Jews  and 
some  Albanians;  but,  except  in  particular 
instances,  the  Mohammedans  are  belter  edu¬ 
cated — taking  the  word  “educated”  in  its 
vulgar,  restricted  sense — than  the  Christians ; 
and  far  more  Turks,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  can  read  and  write. 

Undoubtedly,  the  oldest,  direst,  and  most 
inveterate  obstacle  to  the  social  and  moral 
progress  of  Eastern  Christians  is  the  mate¬ 
rial,  unevangelical  character  of  their  Chris¬ 
tianity.  But  for  this,  Islamism  would  never 
have  existed ;  for,  when  the  Arabs  of  the 
seventh  century,  Wearied  with  idolatry,  were 
in  search  of  a  religion,  it  is  evident  to  the  in¬ 
telligent  student  of  history  that  they  would 
have  embraced  Christianity,  instead  of  invent¬ 
ing  a  monotheism  of  their  own,  if  the  abject 
superstitions  of  the  Elastern  Church  had  not 
disgusted  them.  It  was  this  which  made  the 
degenerate  successors  of  Constantine  suc¬ 
cumb  before  the  Ottoman  arms ;  and  it  is  the 
same  deep-lying,  persistent  principle  of  weak¬ 
ness,  which  hinders  the  emancipated  Greek 
from  taking  that  place  among  freemen  to 
which  his  capacities  would  entitle  him,  and  to 
which  the  immortal  remembrance  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers  should  teach  him  to  aspire.  From 
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the  seventh  io  the  fifteenth  century,  dis¬ 
mayed  emperors  and  generals,  patriarchs  and 
bishops,  recognized  in  the  conquests  of  the 
crescent,  and  in  the  disasters  of  the  empire, 
the  judgments  of  God  upon  a  corrupt  court 
and  people:  but  they  could  not,  or  did  not, 
recognize  the  close  and  direct  causal  connec¬ 
tion  between  their  religious  degeneracy  and 
their  reverses.  The  providential  direction  of 
human  history  does  not  exhibit  itself  in  a  series 
of  judgments  inflicted  arbitrarily  and  miracu¬ 
lously,  without  any  intrinsic  connection  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  moral  state  which  has 
called  them  down.  On  the  contrary,  with 
nations  as  with  individuals,  the  moral  cause 
which  has  made  retributive  inflictions  neces¬ 
sary,  becomes  also,  most  frequently,  their  na¬ 
tural  cause.  When  Christianity  is  transformed 
into  mere  arid  speculations  or  mechanical  prac¬ 
tices,  withdrawing  from  the  heart  to  the  head 
or  to  the  finger-ends ;  when  its  worship  of 
the  living  and  holy  God,  in  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
stored  filial  relationship  to  him,  is  replaced  by 
a  mere  instinctive  dread,  multiplying  media¬ 
tors  until  it  has  practically  be<K)me  a  down¬ 
right  polytheism  ;  when  the  real  and  effectual 
intercession  of  its  only  Priest  is  forgotten 
in  the  worthless  mummeries  of  an  ignorant, 
interested,  and  sensual  priesthood ;  such  a 
I  Christianity  as  this  can  never  resist  the  im¬ 
morality  of  all  sorts,  and  the  selfish  material¬ 
ism  that  spreads  like  a  canker,  in  societies  the 
refinements  and  luxuries  of  whose  civilization 
are  beyond  their  moral  attainments.  It  has 
lost  the  conception  of  the  dignity  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  human  calling :  it  cannot 
create  the  incorruptible  statesman,  the  self- 
denying  patriot,  the  devoted  warrior :  it  can 
neither  sustain  the  old  worm-eaten  fabric  nor 
create  a  new  one,  but  must  pay  the  penalty 
of  the  separation  between  its  traditions  and 
the  real  moral  life  of  man. 

The  whole  of  Christendom,  from  the  third 
to  the  sixth  century  inclusive,  exhibits  the 
same  progressive  deterioration,  and  from  the 
same  causes.  The  slowness  of  the  Church  to 
appropriate,  or  her  failing  to  retain,  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  grace, — God  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself, — threw  her  back  upon 
Jewish  and  legal  views :  the  consequent  ab¬ 
sence  of  spiritual  life  hindered  the  realization 
of  the  Christian  principle  of  the  priesthood, 
and  favored  the  establishment  of  a  graduated 
and  imposing  hierarchy.  The  incorporation 
of  whole  nations,  sometimes  by  violence,  and 
sometimes  by  the  mere  attraction  of  a  higher 
civilization,'filled  the  Church  with  multitudes, 
to  whose  pagan  ideas  and  practices  she  as¬ 
similated  herself,  for  want  of  moral  power 
I  to  raise  them  to  her  primitive  level,  until 
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eiternat  Christianity  became  a  baptized  idol¬ 
atry.  Thus  the  enemies  that  had  been  con¬ 
quered  in  the  open  field  stole  into  the  camp 
from  behind,  and  established  themselves  there, 
disguised  as  friends.  Nature- worship  and 
hero-worship,  sacrifice  and  lustration,  mecha¬ 
nical  justification,  sacerdotal  tyranny  and 
imposture, — all  revived  in  the  corrupted  form 
of  a  faith  in  sacramental  graces  and  in  the 
intercession  of  saints.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century  onwards,  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Western  Church,  allowed  by  politicd 
circumstances  to  follow  its  instinctive  aspi¬ 
rations,  began  to  recognize  in  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  the  head  of  a  great  religious  monarchy, 
the  keystone  of  the  sacerdotal  arch,  the  organ 
and  the  representative  of  their  unity  and  their 
power.  If  the  Eastern  Church  was  not 
equally  consistent  in  following  out  the  great 
apostasy,  we  must  not  suppose  that  it  was 
from  any  moral  superiority.  The  presence 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  and  the  powers  they 
continued  to  exercise  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  empire,  were  the  only  casues  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  from 
becoming  a  rival  Pope ;  just  as  national 
pride,  jealousy  of  the  west,  local  traditions, 
and  difference  of  language,  were  the  chief 
causes  which  hindered  the  Greek  clergy  from 
rallying  round  the  banner  of  spiritual  inde 
pendence  erected  at  Rome.  But  both  clergy 
and  people  were  sunk  below  the  standard  of 
New-Testament  faith  and  practice,  as  deeply 
as|theLatinChurch  itself,  if  not  deeper  still;  and 
the  religious  society  was  altogether  identified 
with  the  political.  From  the  days  of  Gregory 
the  Great  to  Martin  Luther,  more  eminent 
men  appeared  in  the  Western  Church  than 
in  the  Eastern,  more  symptoms  of  religious 
interest  and  real  appropriation  of  the  life  of 
Christ  by  individuals,  and  a  higher  develop¬ 
ment  of  Christian  civilization. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  consummated 
her  apostasy,  and  sealed  her  doom,  by 
rejecting  the  call  for  reformation,  and  by 
persecuting  and  slaying  those  that  would 
have  saved  her ;  and  the  Greek  Church 
seems,  at  first  sight,  comparatively  guiltless 
in  this  respect.  She  has  had  no  such  day  of 
visitation  as  her  sister  ;  there  is  no  such  cry 
of  righteous  blood  arising  from  the  ground 
against  her ;  nor  has  she  so  formally,  delibe¬ 
rately,  and  irrevocably  rejected  the  truth.  But 
there  is  another  aspect  of^the  matter;  the 
Reformation  took  place  within  the  pale  of 
the  Latin  Church,  just  because  there  was 
most  religious  life  there.  It  was  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  elements  that  already  existed, 
struggling  and  protesting,  within  that  Church; 


for  there  were  Reformers  before  the  Reform. 
So  that  the  very  fact  that  rendered  the  blind¬ 
ness  and  perversity  of  Rome  possible, — the 
fact  that  the  great  religious  conflict  took 
place  and  still  continues  in  the  territory  of 
the  Western  Church, — proves  that  the  centre 
of  the  religious  life  of  humanity  was  there. 

It  was  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Prophet 
could  not  perish  out  of  Jerusalem  of  old  :  the 
centre  of  the  Theocracy  had  a  fatal  prero¬ 
gative  of  crime,  just  because  it  wat  Jerusalem. 

In  some  respects,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  the  Greek  Church  has  not,  so  formally 
and  ofiBcially  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  pro¬ 
pounded  .error,  because  she  has  not  been 
driven  to  it  by  the  antagonism  of  truth.  In 
such  cases  the  germ  of  the  error  is  then  in 
an  undeveloped  state,  a  practice  rather  than 
a  theory  ;  in  other  cases,  circumstances  force 
it  into  utterance.  Then,  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  was  not  formally  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  defined  in  the  Gre^  confessions 
of  faith  until  1672  ;  yet  it  had  prevailed  in 
principle  from  the  days  of  Chrysostom.  There 
IS  no  such  expre&s  Pelagianism  as  in  the 
articles  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  yet  the 
doctrines  of  man’s  ruined  and  lost  condition, 
of  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
justification  by  faith,  are  as  little  felt  or 
understood,  and  as  practically  set  aside,  as 
they  can  be  in  the  Vatican  or  at  Maynooth. 
They  have  no  statues  or  images  of  the  saints ; 
but  they  carry  picture-worship  farther  than 
the  most  superstitious  Roman  Catholics :  St. 
Nicholas  in  limestone  would  be  a  scandal ; 
but  St.  Nicholas  in  oil  is  a  hearer  and  an 
answerer  of  prayer.  Pretended  miracles  are 
a  matter  of  daily  occurrence,  says  Hartley ; 
and  it  is  so  easy  to  be  canonized,  that  beggars 
ask  for  alms  with  the  pious  ejaculation :  May 
your  father  be  sainted  !”  Marriage  is  only 
forbidden  to  monks  and  prelates,  not  to  the 
common  parish  priests,  which  is  an  immense 
advantage  over  Romanism ;  so  that  auricular 
confession  is  not  productive  of  so  great 
enormities  as  in  the  latter  system ;  but  it  is 
not  the  less  a  substitution  of  man’s  absolution 
for  God’s,  a  means  of  deceiving  souls  and  of 
lowering  the  moral  standard  of  the  whole 
population  ;  for  sin  against  God  and  man  can 
be  conjured  away  by  whispering  it  into  the 
priest’s  ear,  and  undergoing  some  little 
inconvenience  called  “  penance.”  The  Greek 
Church  came  into  contact  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Reformation  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  the  person  of  the  celebrated 
Patriarch,  Cyril  Lucas,  and,  in  1638,  he  fell 
a  victim  to  his  pious  efforts.  Only  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  it  was  the  boast  of  the  Greek 
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clergy  that  they  had  never  interdicted  the 
dififusion  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar 
tongue ;  but  they  do  so  now,  because  a  few 
of  their  people  have  begun  to  read  them. 
The  liturgies  are  in  the  old  Greek  and  the 
old  Sclavonic ;  and  ideas  of  magical  virtue 
are  attached  to  the  repetition  of  the  mere 
sound,  though  not  understood  by  the  people. 
No  high  intellectual  or  moral  quali&cations 
are  required  for  admission  to  the  priesthood ; 
but  the  slightest  physical  imperfection  would 
be  an  insuperable  difficulty,  and  the  candidate 
for  holy  orders  who  has  the  misfortune  to 
lose  a  tooth  must  give  up  his  pretensions  to 
the  sacred  office !  Perjury  is  common ;  and 
people  who  swear  falsely  on  the  name  of 
Christ  without  scruple,  will  not  do  so  on  the 
name  of  some  more  respected  saint.  There 
are  two  fast-days  in  the  week,  numerons 
special  fasts,  and  four  Lents,  so  that  more 
than  half  the  days  of  the  year  are  fast-days ; 
and  this  religion  of  arbitrary  external  per¬ 
formances  is  set  so  high  above  the  external 
laws  of  right  and  wrong,  that  many  a  poor 
superstitious  wretch  will  shed  a  fellow - 
creature’s  blood  without  remorse,  but  be 
horror-struck  at  the  thought  of  violating  a 
fast.  Finally,  the  great  feature  of  the  Eastern 
as  well  as  the  Western  aposta^,  is  the  ex-  ] 
cessive  adoration  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  The 
yearnings  of  the  heart  after  a  human  mediator 
all-powerful  in  heaven  are  turned  away  from 
Him  who  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and 
asked  His  disciples’  sympathies  in  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane.  The  little  child’s  first  prayer 
is  this :  “  On  thee  I  repose  all  my  hope. 
Mother  of  God,  save  me !”  The  adult  is 
tauglit  to  say,  “Amidst  all  the  sorrows  of 
life,  to  whom  can  I  flee  for  refuge  but  to  thee, 
O  holy  Virgin  ?”  And  agmn  :  “  May  we 
love  thee  with  all  our  heart  and  soul  and 
mind  and  strength,  and  never  swerve  from 
thy  commandments!”  And,  when  the  last 
scene  is  over,  and  the  body  is  committed  to 
the  grave,  the  officiating  priest  cries  aloud, 
“  By  thee,  O  holy  Virgin,  we  are  raised  from 
earth  to  heaven,  having  thrown  off  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  death.”  We  are  speaking  of  the 
Greek  religion  here,  chiefly  with  reference  to 
its  influence  upon  the  temporal  condition  of 
those  who  profess  it ;  but  enough  has  been 
siud  to  show  that,  even  in  this  respect, 
nothing  can  be  expected  from  it.  There  is 
no  principle  of  rational  regeneration  hid 
within  it ;  there  can  be  no  amalgamation 
between  it  and  the  increasing  intelligence  of 
the  nation.  Knowledge  can  only  make  the 
Greek  an  infidel,  and  it  is  rapidly  doing  so 
already  among  the  best-instructed  classes. 


The  absence  of  some  of  the  evils  with  which 
we  find  fault  in  Romanism,  instead  of  being 
a  symptom  of  superiority,  is  merely  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Greek  Church’s  representing 
a  phase  of  Christian  histoiy  anterior  to  that 
represented  by  Rome.  There  have  been 
three  great  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  which  may  be  called,  respectively, 
the  im{>erial,  the  feudal,  and  the  modem. 
The  transitions  between  those  periods  were 
each  of  them  marked  by  a  great  schism  ;  and 
the  Greek  Church  has  remained  a  fossilized 
specimen  of  the  imperial  phase,  as  is  the 
!^man  of  the  feudal. 

The  minor  sections  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
to  which  belong  more  than  two  millions  of 
the  Christians  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  separated 
from  the  main  body  at  an  early  period,  on 
the  ground  of  differences  in  speculative  Christ- 
olc^y.  The  most  imptortant  of  them  is  the 
Armenian  Church,  which,  together  with  the 
Copts  and  the  Abyssinians,  represents  the 
old  Monophysite  heresy.  Differing  from  the 
Greeks  as  to  the  distinction  of  the  human 
and  divine  natures  of  the  Redeemer,  the 
Armenians  agree  with  them  in  defining  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  from  the 
Father  only,  in  opposition  to  the  Western 
formula,  “  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.” 
The  last  General  Council  in  which  the  bishops 
of  this  community  took  a  part,  was  that  of 
Ephesus,  A.  D.  431;  they  do  not  recognize 
the  authority  of  that  of  Chalcedon,  a.  d.  451 ; 
but  the  schism  was  not  consummated  for  a 
century  later,  and  their  religious  separation 
from  the  Greeks  was  facilitated  by  a  political 
separation,  their  country  having  been  wrested 
by  the  Persians  from  the  Emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  They  now  form  only  a  third  of 
the  population  in  their  native  highlands, — a 
theatre  of  perpetual  wars  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  hour ;  but  they  are 
scattered,  almost  like  Jews,  throughout  the 
neighboring  and  even  distant  countries,  and 
have  obtained,  like  them,  a  large  share  of 
the  commerce  of  the  East.  Their  liturgy  is 
in  the  old  Armenian  tongue.  Their  religious 
chief,  called  the  Calholikos,  enjoys  the  ex¬ 
clusive  and  very  lucrative  privilege  of  making 
and  vending  holy  oil.  His  seat  is  at  Elch- 
miazin,  which  was  under  the  sceptre  of  Persia 
until  1828,  but  now  belongs  to  Russia.  The 
monks  and  prelates  may  not  marry ;  the 
common  priests  are  allowed  to  do  so,  but 
'  monogamists,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  must  remiun  widowers,  if  their 
wives  should  die  before  them, — a  restriction 
which  also  exists  among  the  Greeks,  and, 
indeed,  among  all  the  communities  of  the 
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East,  and  is  said  to  render  tbeir  reverences 
the  best  and  most  careful  husbands  that 
can  be  imagined.  The  nine  orders  of  the 
Armenian  clergy  are  intended  to  represent 
the  same  number  of  degrees  which,  it  appears, 
exist  in  the  heavenly  hierarchy ;  but  this  does 
not  hinder  them  from  being  immoral,  drunken, 
avaricious,  and  excessively  despotic.  They 
are  almost  universally  incapable  of  preaching, 
but  perform  ceremonies,  and  are  unrivalled 
in  the  duties  of  cursing  and  excommunicating. 
The  women  are  kept  in  oriental  seclusion  and 
ignorance.  About  two- thirds  of  the  days  in 
the  year  are  fast-days  for  the  clergy,  and 
about  half  for  the  laity.  Their  piety  consists 
in  the  worship  of  images  and  relics,  pil¬ 
grimages,  (fee.,  ic.  They  are  very  careful  of 
the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean 
animals ;  and  among  tbeir  objections  to  Rome 
are  included, — that  she  uses  several  wafers 
in  the  communion,  instead  of  fragments  of 
**  one  bread,”  and  that  the  Latin  priests  do 
not  wear  beards. 

The  Nestorians  are  the  feeble  remains  of  a 
once  numerous  and  wide-spread  community, 
which  was  persecuted  by  the  Greeks,  and 
tolerated  for  political  reasons  by  the  Persians, 
and  which  preached  the  Christian  faith  in 
India  and  in  China.  To  maintain  inviolate 
the  distinction  between  the  divine  and  human 
natures  of  the  Redeemer,  they  practically 
establish  a  distinction  of  Persons,  depriving 
the  Incarnation  of  its  deep  meaning  and  real¬ 
ity.  The  present  centre  of  Nestorianism  is 
among  the  descendants  of  the  primitive  Chal¬ 
dean  population  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdis¬ 
tan.  The  Syrian  Christians  of  Malabar  are 
another  small  fragment.  There  are  also  scat¬ 
tered  groups  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
Tartary.  Their  liturgy  is  in  old  Syriac.  Their 
chief  Patriarch,  always  called  Mar  Elias,  lives 
at  Elkosh,  near  Mosul ;  a  sort  of  rival  Patri¬ 
arch,  Mar  Simon,  is  established  at  Urumiah, 
in  Persia.  The  patriarchial  and  episcopal  dig¬ 
nities  are  hereditary  in  certain  families.  The 
Nestorians  do  not  admit  any  traditions  to 
share  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule 
of  faith;  hold  but  three  sacraments — baptism, 
the  Eucharist,  and  ordination ;  allow  their 
priests  to  marry  ;  have  neither  pictures  nor 
images,  and  use  a  cross  only  instead  of  a  cru¬ 
cifix.  On  the  whole  they  are  simple,  in  both 
the  good  and  bad  senses  of  the  word,  and  pos¬ 
sess  a  somewhat  less  degraded  form  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  than  their  neighbors,  upon  whom  they 
exercise  little  influence,  for  good  or  evil. 

The  Jacobites  are  Monophysites,  but  are 
distinguished  from  other  churches  of  that  ten¬ 
dency,  by  carrying  farther  than  any  of  them 


the  identification  of  the  human  and  the  divine 
in  the  Redeemer’s  person.  Moreover,  they 
have  always  existed  as  scattered  groups, 
united  by  the  religious  tie  only ;  while  the 
others  were  national  Churches  which  protest¬ 
ed  against  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  The 
liturgy  in  use  is  old  Syriac.  These  religion¬ 
ists  are  more  mystical,  and  in  their  penances 
more  austere,  than  any  other  Christians  of 
.the  East.  Dispersed  throughout  Mesopota¬ 
mia,  Syria,  and  the  regions  south  of  Cau¬ 
casus,  they  were  organized  by  Jacob  Bara- 
dseus,  who  labored  among  them  from  a.d., 
641  to  578,  and  whom  their  legends  confound 
with  the  Apostle  James. 

Those  sects  have,  in  common  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  Greek  Church,  a  hierar¬ 
chy  less  monarchical  than  that  of  Rome,  and 
a  practical  religious  materialism,  or  faith  in 
the  magical  efficacy  of  sacraments,  more  mys¬ 
tical,  or  less  doctrinally  developed  than  in  the 
West.  They  have,  in  common  with  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  with  both  Greeks  and  Latins,  the 
use  of  liturgies  in  languages  no  longer  under¬ 
stood  by  the  people  ;  and  a  general  absence 
of  conscious  relation  to  the  Saviour,  that  is  to 
say,  of  vital  spiritual  religion.  They  would, 
perhaps,  be  even  less  hopeful  than  the  pre¬ 
sent  Greek  community,  were  they  not,  from 
their  position  of  utter  political  helplessness, 
more  open  to  the  labors  of  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

Next  to  Turkish  despotism,  and  to  their 
own  effete  religion,  the  great  danger  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  Christian  populations  of  the  East 
is  to  be  found  in  the  interested  protection  and 
the  ambitious  purposes  of  Russia.  The  strong 
attraction  exercised  upon  the  Russians  by  the 
richer  and  brighter  south,  is  coeval  with  the 
very  origin  of  their  national  existence.  Four 
times  during  the  space  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  years,  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh,  tbeir 
fleets  descended  the  Borysthenes  to  attempt 
to  plunder  the  treasures  of  Constantinople. 
They  conquered  the  Bulgarians  by  land,  too, 
and  marched  to  Adrianople  in  the  year  970, 
as  they  were  afterwards  to  do  in  1820.  Such 
was  the  impression  left  by  these  barbarians 
upon  the  imperial  city,  that  when,  after  the 
last  of  those  naval  exp^itions,the  well-known 
prediction  that  the  Russians  should  in  the 
last  days  become  masters  of  Constantinople, 
was  found  one  morning  inscribed  upon  an  old 
equestrian  statue  of  Bellerophon,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  work  of  a  supernatural  agent, 
and  spread  terror  among  all  ranks.  Strange 
vicissitudes  of  history  !  The  Russian  armies 
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bid  fair  to  accomplish,  as  deliverers  and  co¬ 
religionists,  the  prophecy  that  concerned  their 
ancestors  as  pagans  and  adversaries.  Step 
by  step  the  modern  Russian  Colossus  has  been 
gaining  on  the  receding  crescent.  The  Uk¬ 
raine  was  the  first  prize  ;  then  the  Crimea  in 
1774;  then  Bessarabia,  with  the  boundary  of 
the  Prutb,  in  1812.  The  treaty  of  Adrian • 
opie  left  her  upon  the  Danube,  mistress  of  its 
mouths,  at  the  same  time  that  Persia  was 
obliged  to  cede  an  equally  important  military 
frontier  south  of  Caucasus.  The  Protector¬ 
ate  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  gives  Russia 
a  more  real  sovereignty  over  those  provinces 
than  has  been  left  to  the  Porte  ;  and  the  con¬ 
cessions  BO  imperiously  demanded  in  the  late 
mission  of  Prince  Menschikoff  would  have 
made  the  Czar  virtual  lord  and  master  of  the 
Christian  population  in  European  Turkey. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  object 
pursued  with  such  perseverance  and  vigilance 
through  battle  and  intrigue.  Catherine  11. 
caused  to  be  written  upon  a  finger  post  at 
Kherson,  “  Road  to  Constantinoplk  and, 
as  a  commentary  upon  this  significant  inscrip¬ 
tion,  she  had  a  medal  struck,  on  which  was 
represented  a  flash  of  lightning  striking  the 
mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  At  Tilsit,  Alexander 
and  Napoleon  secretly  discussed  a  project  of 
dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  and 
they  were  only  hindered  from  agreeing  by 
the  Czar’s  insisting  upon  having  both  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus,  The  Grand- Duke  Con¬ 
stantine  was  so  named  to  express  the  hope 
that  he  might,  during  his'  life,  achieve  the 
great  object  of  hereditary  ambition.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Turks  is  felt  to  be  the  nation¬ 
al  calling,  as  much  as  that  of  the  Moors  was 
the  calling  of  Castile  and  Arragon.  Assuredly, 
bad  Russia  real  liberty  to  offer  to  those  so 
long  oppressed  and  down- trodden  races,  with 
most  of  whom  she  is  allied  by  blood,  and 
with  all  by  religion,  no  abstract  considerations 
about  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  should 
hinder  the  friends  of  humanity  from  wishing 
well  to  her  purposes ;  but  we  know  the  grasp 
of  the  Autocrat  would  only  consign  those 
fair  provinces  to  a  new  form  of  servitude.  If 
he  had  them  in  his  power,  it  were  over  with 
liberty  in  every  shape,  commercial,  political, 
religious  ;  and  that  for  long  generations :  it 
were  but  a  change  from  a  bad  master  with  a 
weak  arm,  to  a  somewhat  better  master  with 
an  iron  arm.  So  that  the  very  affinities  which 
would  justify  Russian  intervention,  if  it  were 
for  good,  make  it  all  the  more  dangerous  and 
deplorable  now  that  it  is  for  evil.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  the  provinces  of  European  Turkey  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Austrian  rule  ;  they  would  only  add 


to  the  motley  character  of  its  populations, 
differing  as  they  do  already  in  origin,  in  Ian- 
gua^,  and  in  religion.  They  would  rather 
precipitate  its  dismemberment  than  augment 
its  power.  Transfer  them  to  Russia,  on  the 
contrary,  and  there  would  seem  reason  to  fear 
their  becoming  so  assimilated  to  its  huge 
Graeco-Sclavonic  mass  as  vastly  to  increase 
its  power,  and  to  seil  their  own  long  separa¬ 
tion  from  Western  Europe.  Let  us,  again, 
suppose  the  purposes  of  Russia  thwarted  by 
the  firmness  of  France  and  England, and  those 
provinces  erected  into  one  or  more  independ¬ 
ent  stales,  under  the  common  protection  of 
the  great  powers  ;  still  no  official  independ¬ 
ence,  no  parchments  and  red  tape,  could  pre¬ 
vent  subverviency  to  Russian  policy,  and  imi¬ 
tation  of  Russian  intolerance,  if  the  sympa- 
thiesofthe  new  people  were  really  Muscovite. 
Happily,  there  are  ant^onist  principles  at 
work,  the  nature  of  which  we  shall  try  to 
describe,  and  their  strength,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  ascertained. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Greek  empire, 
the  Sultans  confirmed  the  Patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  many  of  his  privileges  and 
immunities,  giving  him  rank  with  a  Pacha  of 
three  tails,  and  allowing  the  office  to  be  filled 
by  the  election  of  the  Holy  Synod.  This  con¬ 
clave  of  the  Oriental  Church  consists,  it  should 
be  said,  of  the  Archbishops  of  Romelia  ;  its 
members  must  never  be  more  than  twelve, 
nor  less  than  six.  Turkish  liberality,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  scruple  removing  the  Patriarch 
and  other  dignitaries  at  pleasure,  and  using 
him  and  them  as  its  own  officers,  by  whom 
to  maintain  a  sort  of  control  over  the  reli-  ■ 
gious  organism  of  the  Rayahs.  Such  a  state 
of  things  necessarily  weakened  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  parent  but  enslaved  Church 
of  Greece,  and  her  independent  daughter  in 
the  Sarmatian  forests ;  and,  in  1589,  the  Czar 
Feodor  Ivanovitch  obtained  from  the  Patri¬ 
arch  of  Constantinople  the  recognition  of  the 
separate  jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  thus  securing  the  independence  of  the 
Russian  Church,  without  the  perils  and  incon¬ 
veniences  of  schism.  In  1702,  Peter  the 
Great  took  the  more  decisive  step  of  proclaim¬ 
ing  himself  head  of  the  national  Church.  The 
union  of  supreme  religious  and  eivil  authority 
in  one  person  was  not  only,  as  the  most  sim¬ 
ple  and  natural  sort  of  theocracy,  suited  to 
the  imperfect  culture  of  the  Russian  people  ; 
it  was  also,  in  a  great  measure,  prepared  by 
the  traditions  of  the  Greek  Church  itself ;  for 
Patriarchs  had  been  learning  the  lesson  of 
subordination,  while  Popes  had  been  practis¬ 
ing  that  of  supremacy.  However,  that  same 
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tendency  to  confound  the  religious  and  nation* 
al  characters  which  made  the  Csar’s  usurpa¬ 
tion  possible  within  his  own  territories,  has 
rendered  it  of  less  importance  with  respect 
to  other  populations  of  the  same  confession, 
llte  Greek  has  not  that  urgent  anxiety  for 
the  union  of  all  his  co-religionists  under  one 
chief,  which  set  the  Pope  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  The  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  Austrian  Greeks  look  up  to  the  Pa¬ 
triarch  of  Carlowitz  as  their  only  religious 
head  on  earth.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Russians  acknowledge  the  Czar  in  the  same 
character.  We  say,  “  majority  for  five 
millions  of  Starowern,  or  “  old  believers,”  dis¬ 
sent  stoutly  from  the  doctrine  of  imperial 
supremacy,  and  call  Peter  the  Great  “Anti¬ 
christ.”  The  archbishopric  of  Athens  has 
lately  been  raised  to  supreme  independent 
jurisdiction  over  emancipated  Greece,  with  a 
Holy  Synod  of  its  own ;  and  the  thirteen  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  Greek  Church  still  under  Turk¬ 
ish  rule,  bow  to  the  spiritual  sceptre  of  the 
“oecumenical  Patriarch,”  without  accusing 
their  brethren  of  schism,  but  also  without 
feeling  as  impressed  or  attracted  as  might 
have  been  expected  by  the  pretensions  of  an 
imperial  Patriarch.  It  is  only  in  Russia  itself, 
and  among  the  lower  orders,  that  the  person 
of  the  Czar  is  viewed  with  such  religious  ve¬ 
neration  as  the  champion  of  the  cause  of  God 
and  of  the  orthodox  Church.  Hence  he  has 
been  driven  to  struggle  for  religious  influence 
among  the  Greeks  of  Turkey,  not  so  much 
in  his  theocratic  character,  as  by  intrigues  of 
detail,  from  matters  of  the  internal  adminis¬ 
tration  of  some  petty  convent,  to  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Patriarch,  or  the  use  of  his  patron¬ 
age.  Those  intrigues  provoked  the  Hatti-she- 
rif  of  1836,  which  reserved  to  the  Sultan 
the  right  of  confirming  or  revoking  all  nomi¬ 
nations  to  episcopal  sees  made  by  the  Patri¬ 
arch  or  the  Holy  Synod.  At  the  same  time, 
to  make  amends  for  this  stretch  of  authority, 
it  was  promised  that  no  acting  bishop  stiould 
be  deposed  by  the  Turkish  ^finisters  arbitra¬ 
rily,  or  without  prior  advice  of  the  Holy 
Synod.  The  practical  purpose  of  Prince  Men- 
schikofTs  famous  mission  would  seem  to  be 
the  transferring  from  the  Sultan  to  the  Czar 
the  authority  the  latter  had  begun  to  exer¬ 
cise  over  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  his 
Christian  subjects.  At  least,  this  is  the 
interpretation  which  we  are  inclined  to  put 
upon  that  innocent  diplomatic  phrase,  “  the 
guaranteeing  the  immunities  of  the  Greek 
Church.”  It  is  true  Count  Nesselrode  ma¬ 
nages  to  give  his  master’s  demands  a  most 
unpretending  air  ;  he  would  almost  have  us 


believe  the  key  of  the  church  of  Bethlehem 
to  be  the  only  palpable  matter  in  dispute ;  no 
prerogatives,  he  affirms,  have  been  asked  but 
such  as  Russia  already  possessed  by  treaty 
or  prescription.  Then  why  ask  for  prero¬ 
gatives  possessed  already  ?  why  put  all  Eu¬ 
rope  in  commotion  for  a  new  paper  secu¬ 
rity  of  what  had  been  already  promised 
or  practised  ?  The  note  required  in  Prince 
Menschikoff* s  ultimatum  either  contains  some¬ 
thing  new,  or  it  is  superfluous.  But  it  is  idle 
to  pretend  that  demands  so  peremptorily  put 
forth,  and  sustained  by  such  an  imposing 
force,  were  intended  to  convey  nothing  new 
to  the  minds  of  the-  Russian  people,  and  of 
the  Christian  populations  of  Turkey,  or  to 
otfer  DO  new  basis  for  future  diplomatic  ope¬ 
rations.  It  is  said  that  the  more  intelligent 
of  the  Turco  Greek  clergy  and  laity  see 
through  the  selfish  purpose  of  this  insidious 
protection,  and  have  protested  against  it. 

The  acquisition  of  the  trans-Caucasian 
provinces  in  1828,  making  Russia  mistress  of 
Echmiazin,  the  seat  of  the  Armenian  Catho- 
Itkos,  afforded  the  ever- watchful  court  of  8t. 
Petersburg  a  hopeful  opportunity  of  religio- 
political  speculation,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Armenians  who  inhabited  territories  yet 
remaining  under  the  Persian  Government 
were  encouraged  to  emigrate  by  thousands, 
and  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Russia.  In  the  next  place,  the  Czar  ordered 
that  the  Catholikos  should  no  longer  be 
chosen  by  the  priests  and  notables  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  district  only,  but  that  all  Armenian 
priests  and  notables,  in  whatever  country 
they  resided,  should  be  allowed  to  take  a 
share  in  the  election.  As  there  are,  at  most, 
but  four  hundred  thousand  Armenians  in  the 
Russian  territories,  and  there  are  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  in  the  Ottoman  empire, 
this  was  a  delicate  way  of  paying  court  to 
the  largest  Turco-Christian  sect  after  the 
Greeks,  and  of  bringing  them  into  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Russian  Government.  Several 
candidates  are  named  for  this  dignity,  among 
whom  the  Emperor  condescends  to  make  a 
final  choice.  The  Catholikos  has  a  right  to 
send  a  deputation  to  the  coronation  of  the 
Czar,  and  to  be  himself  attended  by  an  Ar¬ 
menian  guard  of  honor  whenever  it  may  be 
his  pleasure  to  visit  St.  Petersburg.  2o 
meet  this  new  engine  of  Muscovite  policy, 
the  Porte  has  proclaimed  the  Armenian  Me¬ 
tropolitan  of  Constantinople  independent  of 
the  Catholikos,  allows  him  to  be  elected  by 
the  clergy  of  the  capital,  and  tries,  it  is  said 
with  success,  to  detach  the  adherents  of  this 
sect  from  their  old  centre  at  Echmiazin. 
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After  religion,  it  is  by  the  affinities  of  blood 
and  language  that  Russia  might  be  expected 
to  exercise  an  immense  influence  upon  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Turkey;  but  then, 
the  populations  nearest  her,  and  already  suf¬ 
fering  from  her  protection,  are  not  Sclavonic, 
but  Rouman,  and  to  an  old  jealousy  of  races 
they  join  a  profound  antipathy  to  her  policy 
and  institutions.  Moreover,  even  the  Scla- 
vonians  are  any  thing  but  enthusiastic  in  the 
cause  of  Russia.  The  tale  of  the  woes  and 
wrongs  of  Poland  has  been  home  to  their 
wilds,  and  has  taught  them,  that  the  being 
of  a  kindred  race  is  not  enough  to  make  men 
happy  under  a  relentless  despotism.  The 
idea  of  one  mighty  empire,  composed  of  all 
the  Sclavonic  trib^,  and  playing  such  a  part 
in  the  world’s  history  as  Rome  did  once,  or 
the  Germanic  races  have  done  since, — such 
an  idea  has  seduced  the  imagination  of  a  few 
men  of  letters,  called  Panslavists;  but,  out 
of  Russia,  they  are  almost  all  to  be  found 
among  the  Austrian,  not  the  Turkish,  Scla- 
vonians ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  Servians — 
whose  revived  national  feeling  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  national  literature  might  dispose 
them  to  Panslavism — are  just  of  that  hardy 
self-governing  stamp  which  is  essentially  op¬ 
posed  to  Czarism.  We  may  even  add  that 
while  the  policy  of  Russia,  as  to  weakening 
and  humbling  the  Porte,  has  been  unvarying, 
her  policy  towards  the  subjects  of  the  Porte 
has  been  vacillating,  according  as  the  desire  to 
win  their  sympathies,  or  the  fear  of  setting  the 
bad  example  of  successful  revolt,  has  predomi¬ 
nated.  Russia  gloats  over  every  acquisition 
made  by  the  sword;  but  a  province  won  by 
the  cooperation  of  its  own  inhabitants  she  can¬ 
not  view  with  the  same  unmixed  satisfaction. 
There  is  a  dangerous  principle  involved  in 
the  latter  case ;  for  slaves  who  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  their  change  of  masters  may,  some 
time  or  other,  be  tempted  to  think  that  they 
have  a  right  to  their  own  persons.  When, 
in  1821,  Alexander  Hypsilanti  summoned 
oppressed  and  widowed  Greece  to  shake  the 
ashes  from  her  brow  and  the  fetters  from 
her  limbs,  it  was  natural  that  Austria  should 
tremble  for  her  own  provinces,  since  she 
keeps  them  in  precarious  subjection,  by  play¬ 
ing  them  off  one  against  the  other;  but 
Russia  bad  not  the  excuse  of  the  same  ne¬ 
cessity  of  self-preservation,  and  yet  she  al¬ 
lowed  her  despotic  instincts  to  stifle  the  voice 
of  generosity,  and  natural  sympathy,  and 
sound  policy,  and  broke  with  her  own  pre¬ 
vious  conduct.  Poor  Hypsilanti  set  up  his 
standard  in  the  Principalities  of  the  Danube, 
confiding  in  the  countenance  and  support  of 


the  Emperor  Alexander ;  but,  disowned  by 
the  Czar  and  deserted  by  most  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  his  little  army  was  cut  to  pieces. 
He  fled  to  the  Austrian  territory :  they  did 
not  give  him  up  to  the  Turks  to  be  impaled, 
as  they  had  done  the  patriot  poet  Rhigas, 
but  they  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he 
died  of  grief.  Two  years  afterwards,  Alex¬ 
ander  acquiesced  in  the  shameful  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress  of  Verona  not  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Greek  Envoy.  He  was  at  that 
time  altogether  under  the  illiberal  influence 
of  Metternich.  It  was  not  until  the  fierce 
resolution  of  the  Greeks  made  it  evident 
that  there  was  no  mean  term  between  their 
extermination  and  their  emancipation,  that 
Russia  at  last,  in  concert  with  England  and 
France,  interfered  on  their  behalf ;  and  then, 
as  if  to  show  she  was  incapable  of  tendering 
aid  without  some  selfish  purpose,  she  pro¬ 
fited  by  the  humiliation  of  the  Porte  to  make 
war  on  her  own  account. 

The  last,  which  we  shall  mention,  of  the 
disastrous  influences  at  work  in  the  East,  is 
the  proselytism  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
worthy  rival  of  that  of  Russia,  and  unchecked 
by  scruples  of  any  sort.  The  schism  of  the 
Elastern  and  Western  Churches  was  practi¬ 
cally  effected  that  Christmas-day,  a.d.  800, 
when  Pope  Leo  III.  set  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  Charlemagne.  There  was  then  no 
theological  controversy  between  the  two 
great  sections  of  Christendom ;  and  the 
Council  of  Constantinofile,  in  869,  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Roman  Church.  However, 
the  quarrels  of  ambitious  Popes  and  Patri¬ 
archs  aggravated  the  growing  national  aver¬ 
sion,  and  theological  reasons  were  invented 
to  sanction  it.  The  consummation  of  the 
schism  may  be  dated  from  the  16th  of  July, 
A.  D.  1054,  when  the  Pope’s  Legates  depo¬ 
sited  upon  the  altar  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Sophia  a  formal  excommunication,  filled  with 
the  most  direful  anathemas  against  the  Pa¬ 
triarch  and  all  his  followers  and  abettors  in 
heresy.  During  the  four  centuries  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  there  were  many  struggles  between 
the  rival  hierarchies  for  the  possession  of  the 
countries  that  seemed  undecided  between 
them.  Bulgaria,  for  instance,  in  an  hour  of 
discontent,  sent  an  embassy  to  lay  itself  at 
the  feet  of  Pope  Innocent  III. ;  and  the 
famous  Calo-John  received  from  the  Vatican 
a  royal  title,  a  Latin  Archbishop,  a  holy  ban¬ 
ner,  and  the  license  of  coining  money  :  but 
the  insolence  of  the  Latin  conquerors  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  in  1204,  soon  dissolved  an  alli¬ 
ance  which  had  no  root  in  the  dispositions  of 
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the  Baigarian  people.  There  were  also  fre¬ 
quent  negotiations  between  the  Emperors  of 
tne  Elast  and  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  partial  at¬ 
tempts  at  reconciliation,  more  or  less  hollow 
truces.  More  than  one  of  the  Palseologi 
made  secret,  or  even  public,  acts  of  submis¬ 
sion,  in  hope  of  obtaining  success  against 
foreign  or  domestic  enemies,  and  for  a  time 
barbarously  persecuted  those  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  who  were  more  bigoted  or  less  scrupu¬ 
lous  than  themselves.  The  last,  and  appa¬ 
rently  the  least  insincere,  of  those  attempts, 
was  the  so-called  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches,  concluded  at  F'lorence,  a.d. 
1438.  The  Emperor  John  Palaeologus  II., 
with  the  Patriarch  and  a  chosen  train  of 
bishops  and  dignitaries,  attended  the  Council 
held  by  Eugenius  IV.,  and,  after  nine  months 
of  labor  and  discussion,  settled  upon  a  form 
of  consent  which  could  be  subscribed  by 
both  parties,  and  in  which,  with  some  modi- 
ffcations  of  form,  to  save  the  dignity  and 
spare  the  self-love  of  the  Greeks,  the  dis¬ 
puted  question  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  so  determined  as  to  express  sub¬ 
stantially  the  doctrine  of  the  Latin  Church. 
The  act  of  union  was  solemnly  read  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  accompanied 
with  the  celebration  of  high  mass  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  of  Florence ;  the  Creed  was  chanted  ; 
a  Romish  cardinal  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Nice,  representatives  of  their  respective  com¬ 
munions,  embraced  each  other  in  the  name 
and  in  the  presence  of  their  brethren.  But 
all  this  fair  show  was  only  wrung  from  the 
Greek  ecclesiastics  by  the  violence  of  their 
prince.  They  had  no  sooner  landed  on  the 
Byzantine  shore,  than  they  hastened  to  de¬ 
precate  the  murmurs  of  the  people  by  be¬ 
wailing  their  apostasy  ;  and  John  Palseolo- 
gus  was  almost  alone  in  remaining  faithful  to 
the  union,  during  the  few  years  that  he  pro¬ 
longed  his  reign  and  his  hopes  of  safety 
from  the  Latin  arms.  Isidore,  Metropolitan 
of  Kiow,  the  representative  of  Russia  at 
the  Council  at  E'lorence,  seems  to  have  seri¬ 
ously  attempted  to  realize  the  union  in  his 
own  country ;  but  he  was  condemned  by  a 
national  council,  and  shut  up  in  a  monastery, 
after  escaping  with  difficulty  from  the  hands 
of  a  fierce  and  fanatic  people. 

The  Reformation  changed  the  attitude  of 
the  Latin  Church.  It  was  now  the  turn  of 
the  Pope  to  flatter  the  Elastern  Christians, 
and  thus  try  to  find  compensation  for  the 
losses  sustained  in  Central  and  Northern 
Europe.  The  Church  of  Rome  became  all 
grace  and  pliancy,  and  seems  for  the  first 
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time  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  winning 
back  the  schismatics  individually,  in  cases 
where  the  masses  remained  immovable.  She 
also  allowed  such  Greeks  as  chose  to  attach 
themselves  by  masses  to  her  communion,  to 
retain  the  marriage  of  their  priests,  the  com¬ 
munion  in  both  kinds,  and  the  use  of  the 
Liturgy  in  Greek.  The  helplessness  of  the 
Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  as  far  as  politi¬ 
cal  power  was  concerned,  was  of  immense 
advantage  to  a  rival  who  could,  in  many 
cases,  promise  protection,  immunities,  and 
civil  privileges  to  his  adherents,  and  who 
used  every  art  to  increase  their  number. 
Thus  whole  populations,  especially  on  the 
frontier,  and  those  shut  in  among  districts 
already  belonging  to  the  Latin  rite,  began  to 
look  away  from  St.  Sophia  to  the  Vatican. 
The  comparatively  missionary  spirit  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  moreover,  and  her  advo¬ 
cacy  of  religious  or  ecclesiastical  principles 
for  their  own  sake,  distinct  from  national  or 
political  interests,  contrasted  favorably  with 
the  absence  of  all  missionary  feeling  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  her  rival.  Among 
the  Greek  churches,  as  among  Protestant 
churches  until  lately,  the  religious  character 
is,  so  to  speak,  overlaid  by  the  national,  a 
yearly  excommunication  of  all  heretics  be¬ 
ing  the  only  notice  the  Patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  takes  of  such  persons  as  have 
the  misfortune  not  to  belong  to  the  only  safe 
and  orthodox  Church.  From  those  various 
causes,  the  number  of  “  United  Greeks”  be¬ 
came  so  great  as  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
the  independent  or  schismatic  Greek  Church, 
as  Romanists  call  it,  becoming  one  day  ab¬ 
sorbed.  The  development  of  the  power 
and  the  national  spirit  of  Russia  has  put  a 
stop  to  this  movement.  Many  of  the  United 
Greeks  of  Little  Russia,  whose  submission  to 
Rome  dated  from  a.d.  1596,  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  the  national  Church  in  the  reign  of 
Catherine  II.;  and  not  less  than  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  Rusniacsand  Lithuanians,  comprising 
almost  the  whole  body  of  United  Greeks 
that  remained  within  the  Russian  territory, 
sought  reconciliation  with  their  “  orthodox” 
master  at  the  Synod  of  Polozk,  in  February, 
1839.  Austria  is  now  the  chief  home  of  the 
United  Greeks,  who  amount  to  about  three 
millions  and  a  half,  especially  Rusniacs  and 
Transylvanians.  There  are  about  eighty 
thousand  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies ; 
and  they  are  scattered  in  small  numbers 
over  the  Levant.  But  they  make  no  further 
progress  ;  and  though  the  Pope  lately  wrote 
a  letter  with  his  own  paternal  hand  to  thank 
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the  Epperor  of  Austria  for  interfering  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  it  is  likelj 
be  wooes  in  vain. 

The  Ronrrish  conquest  next  in  importance 
is  that  of  the  Maronites  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
a  population  of  between  two  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  souls.  They  are  remains  of 
the  Monotbelite  heretics,  once  powerful  in 
Syria,  and  condemned  at  a  Council  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  A.D.  680.  They  were  brought 
into  intercourse  with  the  West  by  the  Cru¬ 
sades  ;  and  the  union  was  consummated  in 
1445.  The  clergy  choose  the  Patriarch,  who 
receives  investiture  from  the  pontiBcal  Legate 
residing  at  the  convent  of  Astoura ;  and  since 
1584  there  has  been  a  Maronito  college  at 
Rome.  These  people  retain  the  use  of  the 
old  Syriac  liturgy,  and  the  communion  in 
both  kinds :  their  priests  are  allowed  to 
marry  once,  and  then  a  virgin.  They  are 
the  l^st-educated  Christians  of  the  Levant, 
often  serving  as  secretaries  to  the  Turks  and 
Druses.  They  are  proverbially  cunning  and 
knavish,  are  very  zealous  adherents  of  the 
Papacy,  and  enjoy  the  peculiar  protection  of 
France. 

There  are  also  other  small  bodies  of  East¬ 
ern  Christians,  retaining  their  own  forms,  and 
yet  reconciled  with  Ilome.  The  united  Ar¬ 
menians  in  the  city  of  Constantinople  are 
twenty  thousand  strong ;  and  there  are  about 
three  times  as  many  more,  scattered  through 
Turkey,  Russia,  and  Austria.  There  are 
Armenian  purses  to  help  forward  the  work 
of  proselytism  at  Constantinople  and  Vienna, 
and  in  the  convent  established  in  the  island 
of  St.  Lazarus  at  V'enice.  There  are  also  a 
few  thousand  of  united  Jacobites  and  Nesto- 
lians.  But  we  are  much  mistaken,  or  Rome 
sets  little  value  on  this  semi-conformity,  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  transition  to  complete  conformity. 
Her  energies  seem,  at  the  present  time,  essen¬ 
tially  directed  to  the  latter  object.  The  Ro¬ 
man  Catbolics,  properly  so  called,  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  most  numerous  in  Albania.  Those 
of  Greece  were  only  22,300  souls  in  1841 ; 
yet  they  were  favored  with  an  archbishop,  3 
bishops,  7  convents,  43  churches,  83  chapels, 
and  2  seminaries ;  a  formidable  ecclesiastical 
staff  indeed,  for  so  small  a  community.  The 
busiest  emissaries  of  the  Papacy  in  the  Le¬ 
vant  are  the  congregation  call^  Lazarists. 
They  have  establishments  at  Alexandria,  Bey- 
ruth,  Astoura,  Damascus,  Santorin,  Naxia, 
Smyrna ;  but  the  most  important  station  is 
Constantinople.  They  have  in  the  capital  a 
college  with  eighty  students,  a  large  girls’ 
school  containing  generally  160  boarders 
and  60  orphans  educated  gratuitously,  pri¬ 


mary  schools  for  1,300  children,  an  asylum 
for  foundling  infants,  a  hospital,  an  institute 
of  charity  which  distributes  money  and  food 
among  the  poor,  and  a  printing-press  e^e- 
cially  devoted  to  books  for  children.  The 
persons  engaged  in  these  different  missionary 
occupations  at  thtt  one  station  were,  in  1850, 
14  Lazarists,  17  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  and  44  Sisters  of  Charity.  Assur¬ 
edly  Rome  is  not  idle. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  brighter  side  of 
the  subject,  though,  alas !  the  elements  of 
present  or  future  good,  existing  among  the 
Christian  populations  of  Turkey,  seem  scant 
and  feeble  in  comparison  with  the  evil.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  the  revival  of  national' 
feeling  and  generous  aspirations.  We  believe 
in  a  secret  affinity  between  every  legitimate 
and  noble  enthusiasm,  and  that  faith  which 
is  the  highest  life  of  man,  at  least  so  far  as 
this, — that  a  people  capable  of  the  lofty  he¬ 
roism  shown  by  the  mr^em  Greeks  is  not  so 
far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  one  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  pursuits  of  mere  well-being, 
without  any  thing  else  to  raise  it  above  a 
sensual  and  selfish  mediocrity.  Patriotism 
in  this  degree  is  a  lower  sort  of  religion, — 
religion  run  wild,  mistaking  its  object,  and 
transformed  into  the  worship  of  one’s  coun¬ 
try.  Doubtless,  it  is  more  capable  of  wrest¬ 
ing  a  country  from  its  oppressors,  than  of 
founding  permanent  institutions  and  a  pro¬ 
gressing  civilization  ;  and  the  troubled,  un- 
prosperous  state  of  Greece  is  proof  enough 
that  an  important  element  of  national  life  is 
wanting.  Yet,  with  such  feelings  as  these, 
a  people  is  capable  of  beginning  its  career 
anew.  Greece  has  not  yet  embraced  the 
real  principle  of  individual,  social,  and  na¬ 
tional  regeneration;  but  it  is  no  longer  the 
worn-out  Greece  of  the  Palaeologi,  and  it  is 
the  type  of  the  national  feelings  resuscitated 
all  through  Turkey  in  Europe. 

In  the  next  place,  the  ever-increasing  in¬ 
tercourse  of  nations  is  calculated  to  spread 
among  those  awakening  races  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  being  done  elsewhere,  the  first 
axioms  of  political  and  religious  liberty,  and 
some  ideas  of  the  form  Christianity  assumes 
in  Protestant  countries.  Perhaps  there  is 
not  at  present  in  operation  any  agency  more 
prejudicial  to  despotism,  ail  over  Europe, 
than  the  simple  bringing  of  people  together, 
and  the  allowing  them  to  compare  notes,  by 
modern  facilities  of  transport.  Our  own  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  with  Turkey  is  considera¬ 
ble  and  increasing ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
people  who  have  most  to  communicate  to 
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other*,  are  just  the  people  who  have  the 
least  power  of  transmitting  their  acquisitions. 
The  Englishman  is  reserved  and  taciturn ; 
there  is  something  peculiar  and  insular  in  his 
way  of  doing  and  conceiving  things ;  he  can¬ 
not  sufficiently  put  himself  in  the  place  of 
foreigners  to  win  their  sympathies,  and,  even 
when  he  has  excited  admiration,  he  does  not 
readily  elicit  imitation.  Those  very  charac¬ 
teristics  of  our  civilization  which  have  given 
it  a  mighty  power  of  resistance  to  foreign 
influences,  render  it  less  capable  of  aggres¬ 
sion.  In  this  respect  the  French  enjoy  an 
immense  advantage  over  us.  Such  is  the 
power  of  insinuation  and  attraction  possessed 
by  that  eminently  sociable  people,  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  ideas  must  pass  into  France, 
and  be  elaborated  there,  in  order  to  their 
being  communicated  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  idea  is  popularized  there,  humanized,  so 
to  speak,  stripped  of  its  peculiar  national  en¬ 
velope,  and  made  fit  for  universal  currency. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  President  Jef¬ 
ferson  used  to  say  that  every  educated  man 
in  the  world  had  two  countries, — his  own 
and  France;  and  Bunsen  gives  his  opinion, 
in  the  preface  to  the  German  edition  of  his 
Hippolytus,  that,  but  for  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day,  France  would  have  oc¬ 
cupied  the  first  rank  among  modern  nations. 
In  the  Levant,  as  well  as  everywhere  else, 
French  ideas  are  more  easily  assimilated  than 
English  ones ;  that  is  to  say,  the  human  side 
of  modern  civilization,  without  the  divine  salt 
that  can  alone  hinder  its  corrupting.  Our 
literature  is  absolutely  unknown,  while  that 
of  France  circulates  freely.  Thus,  in  the 
Principalities  of  the  Danube,  the  Boyard  and 
the  Rouman  of  independent  fortune  read 
Voltaire,  and  criticise  the  last  immoral  feuil- 
Uton,  as  commonly  as  they  drink  champagne; 
and  the  great  object  of  their  ambition  is,  to 
spend  a  winter  with  their  family  in  Paris, 
which  they  do  by  hundreds.  However,  not¬ 
withstanding  our  lack  of  sociableness,  and  of 
the  talent  of  making  ourselves  popular,  Eng¬ 
lish  influence  is  doing  something ;  our  power 
and  national  character  are  respected ;  every 
season  adds  a  new  link  to  a  chain  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  material  interests,  connecting  us  with 
those  populations ;  and  the  British  steamers 
of  the  Levant  and  the  Black  Sea  scatter 
abroad  in  the  air  other  elements  than  the 
smoke  of  their  chimneys. 

A  last  item,  and  one  which  ought  to  be 
the  most  important,  is  the  direct  agency  of 
evangelical  missions.  There  was  a  moment 
of  great  hope  for  liberated  Greece,  when  the 
late  Mr.  Hartley  wrote  his  “  Missionary 


Researches.”  Protestant  teachers  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  confidence,  and  Bibles  circulated 
by  thousands.  That  hope  was  disappointed  ; 
and  the  mission  became  a  wreck,  so  soon  as 
the  Greek  priests  found  out  what  Protestants 
and  what  the  Bible  really  meant.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  people  heartily  concur  in  the 
opposition  of  the  priests.  That  confusion  of 
the  religions  and  the  national  characters  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  as  a  feature 
of  all  the  Eastern  Churches,  leads  the  high- 
spirited  Greek  to  resent  every  attempt  at 
foreign  proselytism  as  an  outrage  upon  his 
nationality  ;  so  that  the  Constitution  of  1843, 
which  gave  the  people  more  control  over  the 
Government,  was  the  signal  for  increased 
hostility  and  violence  towards  Protestant 
missionaries.  The  American  missionaries 
have  persevered  for  years,  though  their  per¬ 
sons  were  ill-treated.  Twice  the  veteran  Dr. 
King  had  to  withdraw  from  Athens  ;  but  be 
is  now  at  his  post  again,  and  cheered  by 
prospects  of  success.  The  Greeks  still  under 
Turkish  rule  are  more  accessible ;  but  little 
has  been  done  amongst  them. 

The  minor  Christian  sects  present  a  more 
encouraging  prospect.  The  labors  of  the 
Americans  among  the  Nestorians  have  al¬ 
ready  been  productive  of  much  good,  and 
promise  more.  Their  chief  centre  of  activity 
is  among  the  Nestorians  of  the  plain  at  Uru- 
miah,  within  the  Persian  frontier.  The  great 
religious  movement  among  the  Armenians, 
however — the  formation  and  rapid  spread  of 
an  evangelical  Armenian  Church — is  the 
most  cheering  symptom  in  the  moral  state 
of  the  East. 

The  first  Protestant  Armenian  community 
was  organized  at  Constantinople  in  1846. 
They  underwent  the  most  atrocious  persecu¬ 
tions  from  the  priesthood  of  the  Church  they 
had  abandoned,  until  the  instances  of  the 
British  Ambassadors  piocured  them  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  with¬ 
drew  them  from  under  the  sort  of  political 
authority  which  the  Turks  allow  the  Arme¬ 
nian  priests  to  exercise  over  their  co-religion¬ 
ists.  Converts  to  Protestantism  are  now 
treated  with  marked  favor  and  respect  by 
the  Turks ;  and  the  Firman  signed  by  Res- 
chid  Pacha  on  the  15th  of  November,  1847, 
not  only  guarantees  complete  toleration  and 
security  to  the  Protestant  Armenians,  but  to 
all  Rayahs  whatever  who  become  Protestants. 
There  were  at  that  time  but  a  thousand  con¬ 
verts  who  had  formally  declared  themselves ; 
but  the  influence  of  even  that  little  number, 
who  had  braved  all  manner  of  obloquy  and 
suffering,  was  very  great  indeed.  The  Ame- 
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rican  missions  in  Syria  and  among  the  Jaco¬ 
bites  of  Mesopotamia  are  also  promising.  By 
the  last  Report  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  it  appears  that  there  are 
46  missionaries  laboring  among  the  degene¬ 
rate  Christian  churches  in  Asiatic  and  Euro¬ 
pean  Turkey ;  and,  reckoning  the  female  aids 
and  native  missionaries,  there  are  in  all  177 
persons  employed  by  the  Board.  Funds  for 
12  more  were  voted  last  spring,  and  will  be 
applied  as  soon  as  men  willing  and  capable 
for  the  work  are  forthcoming.  Seven  regu¬ 
larly-constituted  churches  had  been  formed 
at  Constantinople,  Erzeroum,  Trebisonde,  Ni- 
comedia,  Broussa,  Aintab,  and  Adalazar. 
There  were  little  groups  of  pious  Armenians 
in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Asia  Minor ;  and 
wherever  the  missionary  penetrated,  he  found 
friends  waiting  to  receive  him,  and  already 
furnished  with  tracts  and  Bibles.  As  has 
been  previously  stated,  the  Armenians  are 
scattered,  like  the  Jews,  over  the  East,  and 
therefore  eminently  fitted  to  be  a  people  of 
missionaries.  No  population  of  the  same 
numerical  strength,  if  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  could  be  more  useful  in  its 
propagation  ;  and  the  unexpected  breath  from 
heaven  that  has  blown  upon  those  dry  bones, 
9eems  an  earnest  of  divine  assistance  on  a 
greater  scale  than  a  few  years  ago  we  should 
have  dared  to  hope.  There  are  fewest  Ar¬ 
menians  among  the  Christian  populations 
north  of  the  Bosphorus,  whom  we  should  be 
most  anxious  to  evangelize,  and  who  will  ap¬ 
parently  be  earliest  emancipated ;  but  when¬ 
ever  that  day  comes  in  which  Turkish  power 
shall  be  so  far  humbled,  or  Mohammedan 
fanaticism  so  far  spent,  as  to  allow  the  Mos¬ 
lem  to  change  his  religion  without  martyr¬ 
dom,  the  position  occupied  by  the  Armenians 
may  then  prove  of  immense  importance. 
Even  as  matters  stand,  were  a  dismember¬ 
ment  of  Turkey  to  take  place  at  present, 
there  are  Protestants  enow  in  the  Empire  to 
justify  the  Protestant  powers  in  insisting  upon 
complete  religious  liberty,  in  the  new  order  of 
things,  just  as  the  existence  of  a  few  Roman 
Catholics  in  Greece  was  motive  sufficient  to 
have  religious  liberty  and  equality  stipulated 
for  them,  in  the  Protocol  of  London,  Febru¬ 
ary  24tb,  1830. 

It  is  deeply  interesting  to  see  the  sons  of 
England  returning  from  a  new  world  to  carry 
the  life  that  now  is,  and  that  which  is  to 
come,  back  to  the  very  cradle  of  humanity, 
— to  those  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  from  whence  issued  the  earliest  pilgrim 
fathers,  ancestors  of  all  races  of  men.  But 
the  work  is  not  supported  by  England  at  all. 


nor  by  America  adequately.  Moreover,  no¬ 
thing  has  been  done  for  the  basin  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube,  with  its  nine  millions  of  nominal  Chris¬ 
tians.  Who  amongst  us  so  much  as  thinks 
of  Bulgaria?  Yet,  from  the  eighth  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  country,  and  the  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Haemus  especially,  was  the  asylum 
of  the  Paulicians, — a  sect  which  in  some 
respects  anticipated  the  Reformation,  and 
had  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  French  Al- 
bigenses,  so  cruelly  exterminated  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  The  degree  of  Christian  truth 
held  by  the  Paulicians  was  spoiled  by  their 
half-savage  manners,  and  by  the  Manichean 
doctrines,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  ex¬ 
ternal  persecution,  contributed  to  their  decay 
and  extinction  in  the  Blast.  Still,  that  name 
“  Bulgarian,”  which,  from  the  Balkan  to  the 
Pyrenees,  was  used  to  stigmatize  the  rebel 
against  dominant  sacerdotal  systems,  ought 
to  arouse  the  sympathies  of  every  evangelical 
Protestant.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  prevail 
among  us  and  our  transatlantic  brethren  a 
strange  ignorance  or  apathy,  wherever  the 
Sclavonic  race  is  concerned.  Let  it  just  be 
remembered,  that  Europe  is  ethnologically 
divided  into  three  great  groups  of  peoples, 
nearly  equal  in  number.  There  are  eighty- 
eight  millions  of  Ceito- Romans,  among  whom 
Catholicism  predominates ;  eighty-two  mil¬ 
lions  of  Germanic  race,  or  civilization,  among 
whom  Protestantism  predominates ;  seventy- 
nine  millions  of  Sclavonians,  among  whom 
the  Greek  religion  predominates.  Now,  will 
it  not  seem  strange  to  a  future  age,  that  the 
world  has  reached  the  year  1853  without 
British  or  American  Christians  doing  any 
thing  whatever  to  enlighten  this  third  of  the 
population  of  Europe,  distinguished  by  a 
marked  national  religiousness,  and  destined  to 
act  a  far  more  important  part  in  the  world’s 
future  history  than  it  has  hitherto  done  ? 
Truly,  the  fifty-three  millions  of  Russian  Scla¬ 
vonians,  and  the  seventeen  millions  of  Aus¬ 
trian,  are  out  of  our  reach  ;  but  there  are 
two  millions  between  Prussian  Poland,  part 
of  Silesia,  Prussian  and  Saxon  Lusatia ; 
and  there  are  nearly  seven  millions  under 
Turkish  rule.  Moreover,  there  exist  at  the 

{)re8ent  time  facilities  for  evangelizing  the 
atter,  which  may  soon  cease ;  for  the  Turk 
respects  Protestantism,  and  will  protect  the 
Protestant  missionary ;  while,  if  those  pro¬ 
vinces  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  Russia,  there 
may  be  an  end  for  a  long  season  to  all  thoughts 
of  gaining  a  footing  within  them  for  evangel¬ 
ical  religion ;  and  even  independence,  in  their 
present  state  of  development,  would  present 
very  unfavorable  conditions,  as  the  example 
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of  Greece  shows.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  there  are  no  Sclavonic  Protestants ; 
we  may  count  some  thousands  in  Carinthia, 
130,000  Lusatians, about  140,000  Bohemians, 
or  Moravians,  440,000  Poles,  and  800,000 
Austrian  Slovacks, — in  all,  a  million  and  a 
half, — sunk,  indeed,  in  rationalism  and  indif¬ 
ference  ;  yet  men  mieht,  perhaps,  be  found 
among  them,  able  and  willii^  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  their  fellows  in  Turkey,  Differ¬ 
ence  of  language,  at  least,  would  not  be  the 
great  obstacle  ;  for,  such  is  the  affinity  be¬ 
tween  the  Sclavonic  dialects,  that,  according 
to  Count  Krasinski,  the  fishermen  of  Arch¬ 
angel  can  understand  those  of  the  Adriatic. 
But,  so  far  from  searching  out  men  qualified 
to  carry  the  good  tidings  to  these  neglected 
multitudes,  we  have  not  even  given  help  or 
countenance  to  those  who  have  presented 
themselves  unsought.  We  have  left  Czerski 
and  bis  fellow-laborers  in  Prussian  Poland  to 
struggle  with  all  sorts  of  privations ;  while 
their  humble  congregations  are  impoverished 
by  the  exactions  of  the  Prussian  authorities, 
because  they  persist  in  maintaining  a  position 
of  ecclesiastical  independence.  The  king¬ 
doms  of  the  world  belong  to  our  Lord  and 
His  Christ,  and  the  great  empire  of  all  the 
Russias  among  the  number ;  then,  when  and 
whence  shall  it  learn  allegiance  ?  Liberal 
Sclavonians  sometimes  rest  their  hopes  of  the 
future  emancipation  of  Russia  upon  there- 
action  to  be  effected  by  foreign  and  minor 
kindred  tribes,  when  free  institutions  shall 
have  been  developed  among  them.  Such  a 
hope  is  suggestive.  Shall  the  South  once 
more  accomplish  the  spiritual  conquest  of 
the  North  ?  Shall  Russia  learn  Christianity 
more  perfectly  from  those  same  regions  from 
which  she  received  it  centuries  ago  ?  The 
answer  to  the  question  depends,  apparently, 
upon  the  supineness  or  the  activity  of  British 
Christians  during  that  period,  of  very  un¬ 
certain  length,  in  which  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  leaves  free  access  to  its 
Sclavonian  subjects. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  interests  of  the 


remains  of  some  of  the  oldest  races  in  the 
civilized  world  should  be  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  prospects  of  the  Sclavonians, 
whose  time  is  yet  to  come,  and  who  have  only 
been  known  in  history  as  barbarians  until 
lately.  Thus  the  past  and  the  future  are 
wedded.  Many  of  the  noblest  remembrances 
of  mankind,  and  some  of  its  hopes,  meet  in 
those  regions  which  served  of  old  as  the 
bridge  between  Asia  and  Europe,  the  high¬ 
way  of  the  earliest  civilization,  us  well  as  of 
the  conqueror  and  devastator,  early  and  late. 
From  the  siege  of  Troy  to  the  massacres 
of  Scio,  those  regions  have  witnessed  more 
cruelties  and  horrors  than  any  other  part  of 
the  world, — wars  of  extermination,  stifling 
and  oppressive  peace,  in  which  race  after  race 
has  disappeared,  and  its  place  knoweth  it  no 
more.  When  shall  the  nations  meet  for  mu¬ 
tual  good,  and  not  for  conflict  I  When  shall 
the  happiest  countries  of  the  earth  be  those 
in  which  the  most  various  tribes  are  brought 
into  contact  with  each  other  1  When  shall 
Asia  Minor  help  to  carry  back  to  the  East  a 
higher  civilization  than  that  which  travelled 
to  Europe  over  its  highlands,  and  along  its 
coasts,  three  thousand  years  ago  ?  When 
shall  Christendom  meet  the  Moslem  with  bet¬ 
ter  weapons  than  the  sword  of  the  Crusader, 
or  the  bayonet  of  the  Russian  grenadier  ? 
Civilization  has  hitherto  been  slowly  chang¬ 
ing  its  seat,  travelling  north-westward  like 
the  sun  of  a  long  summer’s  day;  but,  if  the 
entire  earth  is  to  be  covered  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Lord,  the  sacred  fire  must  be 
kindled  again  upon  yon  ruined  altar,  upon 
yon  blackened  and  deserted  hearth.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  Hebrew  prophet  stood 
on  the  mount  of  Judah,  looking  intently  to 
the  distant  West;  and  as  he  listened,  he  heard 
the  noise  of  hymns  from  afar,  voices  from  the 
pagan  Europe,  glorifying  the  name  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  in  the  isles  of  the  .^gean,  and  from  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  continent  beyond. 
(Isaiah  xxiv.  14-16.)  It  is  now  ours  to 
take  up  our  stand  in  turn,  look  to  the  Elast, 
and  listen. 
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On  the  shores  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  a  few 
miles  to  the  east  of  Amsterdam,  is  situated 
the  little  town  of  Muiden,  commanded  by  the 
old  castle  to  which,  in  our  former  paper,  we 
promised  to  introduce  the  reader,  as  the 
stronghold  of  Dutch  literature  in  its  palmy 
days. 

A  more  unpromising  -  looking  place  is 
scarcely  to  be  imagined.  The  town  itself, 
containing  some  live  thousand  inhabitants,  is 
mean  and  meagre  in  the  extreme ;  the  sur> 
rounding  country  flat,  marshy,  and  unattracl- 
ive;  the  ancient  edifice  to  which  we  more 
particularly  direct  our  attention,  sombre, 
ruinous,  and  deserted.  In  fact,  the  “  Dutch 
Parnassus,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  in  ap¬ 
pearance  about  the  least  picturesque  and 
most  un  poetical  place  possible,  though,  in  the 
beginning  of  tbe  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
to  Holland  what  the  court  of  Weimar  was  to 
Germany,  in  those  days  when  the  brightest 
stars  of  the  literary  world  were  there  assem¬ 
bled. 

The  Castle  of  Muiden  was  founded  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  sadly  inaugurated  by 
the  imprisonment  and  murder  of  Count  Floris 
y.:  in  later  times  it  became  the  seat  of  the 
Drott,  or  bailiff,  and  civil  and  military  gover¬ 
nor  of  tbe  town  and  circumjacent  districts, 
and  witnessed  the  average  number  of  sieges 
and  assaults,  in  days  of  civil  strife  and  end¬ 
less  broils  ;  it  was  also,  for  a  period,  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who  bequeathed 
it  to  his  daughter,  Mary  of  Burgundy ;  and 
Leicester,  when  in  the  Netherlands,  had  form¬ 
ed  a  plan  of  seizing  on  the  stronghold,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  resolute  conduct  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Uie  little  town. 

In  the  year  1609,  the  dignity  of  Drost  of 
Muiden  was  vested  in  the  person  of  Peter 
Comeliusson  Hooft,  who  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  ancient  towers  of  the  castle, 
which  he  partially  restored  and  greatly  beau¬ 
tified,  and  to  him  and  his  illustrious  literary 
friends  we  are  about  to  present  tbe  reader. 

Hooft  was  styled  by  his  contemporaries 

iand  posterity  has  confirmed  the  titles)  *'the 
lutch  Tacitus”  and  "the  Dutch  Petrarch;” 


and  a  man  gifted  with  such  widely-differing 
talents  as  those  of  the  Roman  historian  and 
the  Italian  sonnetteer,  claims  a  prominent 
place  in  our  rude  sketch  of  the  literature 
which  he  so  greatly  promoted  by  his  own 
works,  and  so  munificently  patronized  in 
others. 

Hooft  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year 
1581.  His  father,  burgomaster  of  that  ca¬ 
pital,  was  a  wealthy  and  worthy  man,  uniting 
tbe  capacities  of  the  statesman  with  all  tbe 
inflexible  integrity  of  the  true  patriot.  He 
was  honored  with  the  title  of  the  Dutch  Cato, 
(we  are  moving  in  the  days  of  sonorous 
epithets,)  and  one  of  the  rare  of  those  proud 
citizens  who,  to  the  sneering  question  of  a 
foreign  ambassador,  "  if  they  were  nobles  ?” 
returned  the  haughty  answer,  "VVe  are  more, 
we  are  kings !” 

Happy  in  such  a  father,  young  Hooft  re¬ 
ceived  a  liberal  education,  in  every  way  fitted 
to  develop  those  rare  gifts  of  which  Nature 
had  been  so  prodigal  to  her  favorite.  In  hh 
nineteenth  year,  ^ter  having  already  given 
proofs  of  his  poetic  genius,  and  having  com¬ 
pleted  bis  studies  at  tbe  Leyden  University, 
where  he  was  tbe  pupil  of  that  rare  old  pe¬ 
dant,  Joseph  Scaliger,  he  sdt  out  on  bis  travels 
through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

Altogether  he  was  about  three  years  ab¬ 
sent  from  home,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
travels  of  a  youth  of  his  age  should  have  suf¬ 
ficed  to  give  a  new  impulse  to,  and  introduce 
an  eniiiwy  new  element  into,  the  literature  of 
his  native  country. 

He  had  set  out  on  bis  journey  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  tbe  idea,  so  prevalent  in  those 
days,  that  the  language  of  Rome  was  the 
only  one  in  which  it  was  possible  to  excel  in 
the  higher  branches  of  poetry,  or  in  which 
to  treat  in  a  worthy  manner  those  sublime 
themes  which  have,  in  all  ages,  inspired  the 
philosopher  and  the  historian. 

On  tbe  banks  of  the  Amo,  admitted  to  the 
court  of  the  Grand- Duke  and  the  society  of 
the  Della  Cruscans,  he  was  undeceived  ;  and, 
as  he  became  acquainted  with  the  higher 
productions  of  the  Italian  school,  and  saw 
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how  Dante,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Petrarch  had 
formed  their  native  language  and  literature, 
and  expressed  in  a  modem  tongue  what 
hitherto  had  only  been  successfully  attempted 
in  a  dead  one  in  Holland,  his  youthful  ardor 
was  inflamed,  and  he  determined  on  under¬ 
taking  the  same  gigantic  task  for  his  own 
country.*  The  first  proof  of  his  enthusiasm 
was  an  epistle  in  verse  to  the  Chamber  of 
Rhetoricians  at  Amsterdam,  a  crude  attempt, 
displaying,  together  with  much  vigor  of 
thought  and  conception,  all  the  faults  of  the 
already  degenerate  Italian  school  then  in 
vogue.  Tlie  pernicious  influence  of  Marini’s 
ConctUi  is  particularly  evident  in  this  epistle, 
and  in  some  of  Hooft’s  later  works,  but  he 
always  managed  to  steer  pretty  clear  of  the 
swollen  style  and  hyperboles,  so  copiously 
made  use  of  by  Spanish  writers,  and  which 
the  Spanish  tyranny  had  rendered  fashion¬ 
able  among  a  certain  class  in  the  Netherlands. 

On  his  return  from  his  travels,  in  1602, 
Hooft  carefully  abstained  from  all  interference 
in  affairs  of  state,  and  contented  himself  with 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  men  of  letters 
and  artists,  whose  tastes  were  congenial  with 
his  own,  although  some  of  them  widely  dif¬ 
fered  from  him  in  religious  and  political  opi¬ 
nions.  He  was  thus  already  the  leader  of  a 
chosen  band  of  literary  friends,  when,  in  the 

Jear  1609,  he  repaired  to  the  old  Castle  of 
luiden,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  bis  days 
in  literary  labor  and  elec^t  repose,  only  va¬ 
ried  by  the  not  very  burdensome  duties  of  his 
oflBce. 

"  Let  us  now  enter  his  study,  in  one  of  the 
old  towers  of  the  castle,  and  try  to  (race  the 
portraits  of  those  remarkable  characters  who 
once  frequented  the  now  deserted  halls. 

The  chamber  is  large  and  airy,  the  walls 
covered  with  richly-gilt  leather  hangings,  the 
floor  inlaid  with  checkered  marble,  and  strewn 
with  thick  soft  mats  under  the  tables  and  be¬ 
fore  the  fireplace.  There  are  heavy  brass 
chandeliers  and  candelabra  hanging  from  the 
walls  and  ceiling ;  the  doors  and  wainscoting 


*  Even  many  yean  later,  the  prejodiee  against 
the  nee  of  the  vemaenlar  laiwaage  wee  so  etrong, 
that  Van  Baarle,  one  of  Hoon’e  fnenda,  addreesed 
the  (ollowing  pithy  remonatranoe  to  a  couple  of 
young  poets,  whose  patron  be  was:  ‘'Whattonj^edo 
we  Netnerlanden  speak?  One  composed  of  words 
taken  from  a  foreign  language  I  We  onnelves  are 
nothing  but  a  wandering  troop  of  Catti,  driven  by 
chance  to  the  month  of  the  Rnine.  Why  not  thus 
rather  adopt  the  sacred  language  of  Rome  t  The 
mighty  deMndants  of  Romulus  once  encamped  in 
these  plaina”  We  shall  have  occasion  to  say  a  few 
words  more  in  the  text  on  the  subject  of  this  fine 
old  Trojan. 


are  massively  carved  in  oak,  with  gilt  orna¬ 
ments;  the  windows  Gothic,  with  small  dia¬ 
mond  panes  of  plate  glass,  set  in  lead.  On 
one  side  they  offer  a  view  of  the  Zuyder  Zee 
and  the  distant  steeples  of  Amsterdam ;  on 
the  other  side,  we  overlook  the  large  old- 
fashioned  pleasure-grounds  belonging  to  the 
castle. 

The  furniture  is  in  the  style  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century :  high  stiff-backed  chairs  with 
leather  cushions ;  one  fine  old  arm-chair,  with 
the  Drost’s  arms  carved  on  the  back ;  there 
are  besides  spacious  book  shelves,  containing 
a  most  valuable  library,  pictures  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  Italian  and  Flemish  schools,  sta¬ 
tuettes  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  and  a 
large  Venetian  mirror,  opposite  the  marble 
mantel-piece.*  A  more  spacious  room  in 
the  castle  was  furnished,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bookcases,  in  a  similar  manner;  its 
chief  ornaments  were  a  large  round  table  in 
the  centre,  on  which  generally  stood  a  mass¬ 
ive  silver  salver,  with  a  number  of  quaint 
Venetian  drinking- glasses,  bearing  devices, 
very  artistically  cut  with  a  diamond,  the  work 
of  the  ladies  who  frequented  the  castle,  or 
the  *‘  high  house,”  as  it  was  called  by  the 
visitors;  and  a  harpsichord  and  lute,  the  fa¬ 
vorite  instruments  of  the  fair  Tesselschaede 
and  (he  more  euphoniously  named,  but  less 
renowned,  Francises  Duarte.  We  must  not 
forget  to  mention  that  the  mantel-piece  was 
adorned  with  an  inscription,  taken  from 
Lucan : 

Semper  noeuit  difftrre  paratie  ; 

and  a  picture  representing  the  death  of  Nes- 
sus  decorated  one  of  the  walls. 

But  we  must  turn  from  the  inanimate 
to  the  living  illustrations  of  the  place,  to  the 
“  galaxy  of  distinguished  visitors,”  as  the 
newspapers  would  say,  who,  during  Hooft’s 
long  residence  at  the  castle,  from  1609  till 
the  period  of  his  death,  1647,  constantly 
filled  his  hospitable  mansion. 

In  the  first  place  we  offer  a  portrait  of 
the  illustrious  host  himself,  traced  by  the 
hand  of  a  contemporary  : 

The  Drost — for  1  must  endeavor  to  draw  his 
likeness  in  words,  and  give  the  reader,  if  possible, 
a  fair  sketch  of  his  mind  and  body,  at  the  same 
time — was  tall  and  spare  in  person  and  feature, 
with  pleasant  brown  eyes,  that  seemed  to  reflect 
the  ingenuousness  of  his  soul.  His  hair  and 


*  Ws  have  taken  these  and  the  following  details 
from  several  writers  of  the  last  and  present  century, 
among  the  latter  of  whom  we  mention  Sebeltema 
and  Molster,  Konin&  de  Clereq,  and  Prot  Viascher, 
of  the  University  of  Utrecht. 
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beard  were  light  in  color,  betwixt  anburn  and 
brown ;  his  complexion  fair ;  his  voice  and  lan¬ 
guage  manly  and  powerfuL  His  memory  was  as 
admirable  as  his  judgment  and  understanding ;  be 
was  cheerful,  sometimes  fond  of  innocent  jesting, 
but  mostly  inclined  to  gravity.  His  industry  and 
activity  were  incredible,  and  no  leas  so  his  love 
of  his  native  language  ;  for  he  was  indefatigable 
in  his  endeavors  to  infuse  into  the  Dutch  lan¬ 
guage  all  the  eloquence  in  which  other  nations 
excelled.  He  succeeded  so  well  that  his  pen 
generally  left  those  of  his  predecessors  far  be¬ 
hind  it. 

He  had  the 'gift,  too,  of  expres.sing  his  own 
ideas  in  such  elegant  terms,  and  utlerra  his  noble 
thoughts  in  sutm  powerful  language,  that  the 
most  experienced  reader  is  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment  at  his  style,  and  every  time  he  re¬ 
peruses  his  writings,  will  find  something  new  and 
charming  he  has  not  before  remarked,  and  which 
one  must  needs  be  eagle-eyed  to  discover  at  first 
sight.  .  .  .  One  of  his  greatest  delights  was 
music  ;  and  the  Castle  of  Muiden  often  resounded 
witfl  the  notes  of  the  most  delightful  and  harmoni¬ 
ous  voices,  particularly  when  visited  by  the  Lord 
of  Zuilichem*  and  the  music-loving  Tessel- 
acliaede.  .  .  . 

In  religious  matters  he  was  very  tolerant,  and 
an  enemy  to  all  inconsiderate  prejudices.  He 
had  a  horror  of  any  thing  like  oppression  or  se¬ 
verity  with  regard  to  conscience  or  faith,  and  ex¬ 
acted  in  the  like  affairs  the  greatest  indulgence 
and  moderation  from  others.  A  certain  excellent 
divine,  who  formerly  resided  at  Muiden,  is  said  to 
have  avowed  that  he  learned  tolerance  in  religion 
from  the  Drost.  For  when  the  minister  some¬ 
times  inveighed  too  strongly  against  others  from 
the  pulpit,  Hooft  would  invite  him  to  his  table, 
and  give  him  there  such  eloquent  lessons  of  mo¬ 
desty  and  charity,  that  the  preacher  by  degrees 
began  to  hold  other  opinions,  and  to  become  more 
indulgent.  The  Drost  likewise  scrupled  to  put 
the  decrees  against  the  Catholics  into  execution 
with  the  great  severity  required  by  his  office.  But 
he  kept  them  in  order,  whenever  they  seemed  in¬ 
clined  to  be  troublesome ;  though,  in  so  far  as  his 
oath  and  honor  allowed  him,  he  permitted  their 
religious  meetings  in  secret,  without,  however,  re¬ 
ceiving  any  gifts  for  thus  conniving  at  their  prac¬ 
tices.  In  fact,  he  was  a  moat  worthy  magistrate, 
feared  by  the  evil  and  beloved  by  the  good  ;  very 
conscientious,  and  detesting  all  unfair  gains;  he 
even  went  so  far  that  he  refused  to  take  his  law¬ 
ful  share  of  all  forfeited  property,  which  be  left  to 
the  widows  or  heirs  of  the  malefactors,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  if  it  had  belonged  to  a  person  who  had 
committed  suicide,  as  he  judged  nothing  but  in¬ 
sanity  could  drive  a  man  to  so  rash  an  act. 

In  company  he  was  affable  and  urbane,  an  ene¬ 
my  to  the  affectation  of  the  courtier,  and  delight¬ 
ing  in  the  old  noble  Dutch  simplicity,  even  in  his 
dress,  which  be  refused  to  modify  according  to  the 
fluctuations  of  foreign  frivolity.  In  youth  his  de¬ 
vice  was  Vtrandertn  han't,  (It  may  change  ;)  in 


*  Better  known  at  the  poet  Huijgena,  of  whom 
we  shall  speak  hereafter. 


later  days,  his  motto  was  Omnibus  idem.  The 
former  referred  to  the  varying  chances  of  human 
affairs  ;  the  latter  intimated,  that  though  inclined 
to  treat  every  one  he  met  with  equal  impartiality 
and  indulgence,  he  himself  remained  constant  to 
his  own  opinions.  As  he  never  forgot  this  max¬ 
im,  he  lived  almost  without  a  single  enemy,  and 
escaped  in  a  strange  manner  the  envy  which 
usually  chooses  the  most  illustrious  characters  as 
a  mark  for  its  poisoned  shafts.  As  he  was,  too, 
averse  from  all  calumny,  and  never  disgraced  his 
pen  by  any  lampoon  or  pasquinade,  and  neither 
ruined  nor  attacked  any  one's  reputation,  he  was 
allowed  to  enjoy  his  own  well-deserved  glory  in 
peace,  and  the  merits  of  his  learning  and  the  lus¬ 
tre  of  his  virtues  were  equally  acknowledged  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

He  was  very  careful  of  his  health,  very  mode¬ 
rate  and  sober  at  table.  Being  short-sighted,  he 
used  glasses  at  an  early  period,  but  in  old  age  he 
could  do  without  them.  Whilst  studying,  he  sel¬ 
dom  sat  down,  but  mostly  wrote  and  read  stand¬ 
ing.  He  was  very  attentive  to  the  education  of 
his  children,  and  desirous  of  initiating  them  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  at  an  early  age,  always  requir¬ 
ing  a  strict  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
passed  their  time.* 

We  must  add  to  this  portrait  by  the 
Drost’s  friend  and  admirer,  that  Hooft  was 
twice  married ;  he  was  left  a  widower  in 
1624,  and  a  most  inconsolable  widower  he 
seemed  to  be,  to  judge  from  bis  letters ;  but, 
alas  !— or  happily, — as  the  reader  pleases, — 
scarcely  three  years  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  he  wooed  and  won  Leonora  Helle- 
mans,  the  fair  relict  of  a  certain  Bsrtaloth 
van  der  Heuvel,  ‘‘  whom  reason  and  passion, 
wisely  united,  incited  him  to  adore,”  as  he 
himself  says,  or  rather  sings  ;  and  as  he  lived 
with  her  very  happily,  we  suppose  he  was 
quite  right  in  his  assertion,  though  the  infi¬ 
delity  of  such  a  wise  man  to  the  manes  of 
his  former  spouse  be  a  sad  corroboration  of 
the  oft-told  tale  of  man’s  fickleness. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  his  time,  Hooft  was 
perhaps  the  most  varied,  as  well  as  the  most 
productive.  It  would  thus  greatly  exceed 
our  limits  if  we  were  to  endeavor  to  mention 
only  the  titles  of  all  the  works  written  by  him 
before  and  during  the  long  period  of  his  so¬ 
journ  at  Muiden.  We  shall,  therefore,  sim¬ 
ply  point  out  the  different  branches  in  which 
Hooft  excelled,  particularly  in  reference  to 
the  influence  his  writings  had  on  his  contem¬ 
poraries  and  successors. 

The  Drost  began  ambitiously,  as  many  a 
young  genius  has  done  before  and  after  him, 
and  previous  to  his  journey  to  Italy,  bad 
made  his  dibUt  as  a  dramatist,  by  a  tragedy — 
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Aehillet  and  Polyxena — that  displaja  all  the 
faults  of  the  Rhetoricians,  with  .some  dawn- 
inf^  of  the  better  taste  by  which  his  later 
writings  were  distinguished.  It  is  in  fact 
rather  romantic  than  tragic  in  style,  and 
the  characters  are  evidently  copied  rather 
from  the  types  of  romantic  chivalry  of  the 
middle  ages  than  from  the  antique.  Not 
the  least  attention  is  paid  to  the  classic  uni¬ 
ties  ;  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the 
general  form,  Hooft’s  earlier  productions 
may  be  compared  to  the  inferior  pieces  of  the 
Shakspearean  school.  His  Achilles  and  Po¬ 
lyxena  contains^  for  instance,  among  other 
absurdities,  a  vei^  pretty  sonnet,  addressed 
by  the  hero  to  his  mistress,  and  an  almost 
literal  translation  of  the  combat  between 
Ajax  and  Ulysses,  as  described  by  Ovid,  of 
amorous  memory. 

Like  all  imaginative  men,  Hooft  was  great¬ 
ly  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  moment 
and  surrounding  scenery;  and  his  slay  in  Italy 
inspired  him  with  his  Oranida,  a  pastoral 
drama  in  the  Italian  style,  whilst  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Muiden  gave  birth  to  the  national 
plays  of  Gerard  van  Velzen  (the  murderer 
of  Floris  V.)  and  of  Baeto,  or  The  Origin  of 
the  Batavians,  whilst  the  Aulularia  of  Plau¬ 
tus  tempted  him  to  an  effort  at  low  comedy, 
perhaps  the  least  worthy  of  all  his  writings. 
In  all  these  dramatic  productions  we  find 
him  struggling,  and  with  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cess,  to  remodel  the  language,  and  gradually 
improving,  though  never  quite  free  from  the 
defects  of  the  bad  taste  so  characteristic  of 
his  times.  Such  were  the  incessant  and 
disgusting  efforts  at  punning,  extravagant 
similes,  and  a  high-flown  diction,  swelling 
sometimes  into  bombast,  and  a  most  awful 
jumbling  together  and  confusion  of  the  dra¬ 
matic,  the  didactic,  and  lyric  forms  of  com¬ 
position. 

To  the  latter  branch  of  poetry  it  is  very 
evident  that  Hooft’s  genius  inclined  from  the 
first,  and  even  his  earliest  productions  con¬ 
tain  Mme  specimens  that  are  still  unrivalled 
in  harmony  of  diction  and  gracefulness  of 
versification.  We  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
one  short  extract  from  his  Oranida.  If  the 
little  poem  should  not  please  the  reader,  we 
are  willing  to  confess  that  our  translation 
must  have  deprived  it  of  the  elegant  simpli¬ 
city  and  naive  graces  which  render  it  (per¬ 
fectly  charming  in  the  original.  It  is  taken 
from  the  first  scene  of  the  Oranida,  which 
may  be  approximated  to  the  reader’s  fancy 
by  reminding  him  of  Tasso’s  Aminta  and 
Ouarini’s  II  Pastor  Fido. 


Het  vinnigk  straalen  van  de  son,  <5c.* 

The  burning  rays  of  midday  sun 
1  fly  beneath  this  bower. 

That  many  a  love-tale  might  betray, 

If  it  but  had  the  power. 

Of  true  love?  No!  Of  courting?  Ay! 
Of  courting  sad  and  graceless : 

’Tis  pity,  of  a  hundred  swains, 

To  find  scarce  one  not  faithless  ! 

The  fickle  youth  aye  shifts  his  glance ; 
New  charms  attract  the  lover,— 

And  when  we  cease  to  fly  from  him. 

He  flies  from  us, — the  rover ! 

But  still  my  heart  would  urge  me  on 
To  try  and  dare  the  danger; 

Ah  no !  too  great  the  perils  aie ; 

I'll  trust  no  fickle  ranger ! 

Man’s  love  is  ardent — for  a  day . 

A  whirlwind  soon  blown  over ; 

But  still,  of  all  the  fickle  crowd, 

I  best  could  trust  my  lover. 

Beware,  beware,  ah,  silly  maid  1 
.His  guile  ye  ne’er  can  measure ; — 

But  nothing  venture,  nothing  have ; — 

’Tis  risking  peace  for  pleasure ! 

And  e’en  if  he  a  traitor  prove. 

Why  need  it  ’scape  this  bower. 

That  many  a  love-sick  tale  might  tell, 

If  it  but  bad  the  power ! 

But  it  was  as  a  prose  writer  that  Hooft 
was  destined  to  confer  the  greatest  benefits 
on  his  native  country.  In  his  riper  years  the 
ardor  of  the  poet  seems  to  have  yielded  to 
the  graver  studies  of  the  historian ;  and  Ta¬ 
citus,  whose  works  he  read  no  less  than  fifty- 
two  times  in  the  original,  and  then  translate 
into  Dutch,  was  the  model  he  chose  for  his 
own  performances.  We  need  scarcely  remind 
the  reader  of  the  difficulty  and  the  merits  of 
this  undertaking.  Greater  extremes  than 
the  pithy  and  concise  diction  of  the  Roman, 
and  the  swollen,  bombastic  style  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Dutch  authors  of  those  times,  are 
scarcely  to  be  imagined  ;  and  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  crude  language,  as  well  as  the 
bad  taste  of  the  public,  seemed  to  offer  in¬ 
surmountable  barriers  to  Hooft’s  success. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  year  1618,  he  under¬ 
took  a  U/e  of  Henry  IV.,  published  in 
1626,  which  at  once  procured  his  fame  and 

*  Another  version  of  this  little  poem  k  to  be 
found  in  the  Batavian  Anthology,  by  Meesrs.  Bow- 
ring  end  Yen  Dijk.  London,  1884.  The  poetical 
extrseU  we  shall  give  in  later  portions  of  these  pa¬ 
rs;  we  purpose  taking  from  that  little  volume,  aa 
tter  trsinslationa  than  we  oonld  offer  ourselvea. 
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proclumed  his  vietorj.  It  was  received 
with  equal  aslooishment  and  delieht  at  home, 
and  richly  rewardad  from  abroad;  for  Louis 
XIII.,  on  receiving  a  copy  from  Grotius, 
sent  the  author  letters- patent  of  nobility  and 
the  cross  of  St.  Michael ;  and  Hooft,  en¬ 
couraged  on  all  sides,  undertook  his  Neder- 
landnche  Hittorien,  of  which  be  published  the 
hrst  twenty  books  in  1642,  and  passed  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  the  continuation  of  a  work 
which  has  since  served  as  a  model  of  purity 
of  language  and  elegance  of  style.  It  is,  in 
fact — setting  aside  the  very  great  intrinsic 
value  of  bis  historical  research — wonderful 
to  see  how  well  he  has  succeeded  in  depict¬ 
ing  with  all  the  brevity  and  force  of  a  Taci¬ 
tus,  in  a  language  which  he  may,  as  a  prose 
writer,  be  said  to  have  created,  those  stirring 
events  and  blood-stained  times  which  attract¬ 
ed  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  ^arcely  a  page  of  his  history  can  be 
turned  over  that  would  not  afford  an  agree¬ 
able  extract;  but  we  believe  we  cannot  do 
better  than  offer  the  Argument  of  his  immor¬ 
tal  book  in  his  own  words,  as  a  striking  spe¬ 
cimen  of  his  style  and  manner : 

I  am  about  to  undertake  a  work  rich  in  adven¬ 
ture  and  incident;  terrible  in  battles,  naval  com¬ 
bats,  sieges;  full  of  bitter  animosity;  swollen 
with  rebellion  ;  painful  in  its  description  of  cruel¬ 
ties,  even  in  peace.  Success  against,  and  truces 
with,  foreign  powers.  Domestic  factions,  and 
wars  arising  from  them.  The  flames  suddenly 
extinguished ;  peace  again,  but  not  lasting.  The 
inhabitants  shrinking  beneath  the  scourge,  and 
driven  to  arms.  Cities  devastated,  churches  vio¬ 
lated  ;  large  tracts  of  country,  morals,  and  re¬ 
ligion,  ruined.  Mankind,  plaguing  each  other, 
call  down  the  plagues  of  heaven :  earthquakes, 
(ric,)  infectious  diseases,  famine,  severe  winters, 
threatening  floods;  villages,  cattle,  and  people 
submerged.  The  heads  of  the  government  ex¬ 
pelled.  Princes  deprived  of  dominions  and  sub¬ 
jects.  Every  part  of  Europe  crowded  with 
exiles.  Bitter  animosities  at  court.  Laws,  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  manifestoes  trodden  under  foot.  Two 
of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  Christendom,*  a 
number  of  brave  nobles,  perishing  on  the  scaffold. 
Tbe  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the  Iwart  of  Holland, 
surrounded  by  courtiers  and  guards,  foully  mur¬ 
dered.  Even  the  reigning  house  (depending  on 
but  two  lives)  divided,  and  the  king’s  only  son,! 
the  sole  heir  to  the  empire,  put  to  death  by  his 
father’s  orders.  Many  people  falling  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner  for  the  sake  of  their  religion. 
The  spilling  of  innocent  blood  deemed  an  exploit. 
Every  one’s  life  and  property  threatened,  and  sel¬ 
dom  saved.  Those  who  could  not  be  convicted 
of  heresy  or  rebellion,  accused  of  connivance,  or 
of  being  accessories.  Birth  and  riches  considered 
crimes ;  nothing  more  dangerous  to  the  possessor 

*  Hoorn  and  Egmont  f  Don  Carioa 


[May, 

than  virtue ;  particularly  moderation  and  discreet¬ 
ness.  The  promotion  of  rogues  and  rnfliatis  as 
disgusting  as  their  evil  doings;  some  of  them 
seizing  on  bishoprics,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
dignities ;  and  others  on  temporal  offices  and  hon¬ 
ors,  doing  whatever  came  uppermost  in  their 
minds,  and  grasping  the  helm  of  the  state  with  a 
bold  hand.  Citizen  fighting  against  citizen,  and 
brother  against  brother,  and  he  who  had  no  foe 
betrayed  by  his  friends. 

But  these  times  were  not  so  wholly  destitute  of 
virtues  that  they  did  not  offer  some  edifying  ex¬ 
amples.  The  life  and  wealth  of  one  brother  safe¬ 
ly  intrusted  to  the  other.  An  honorable  faith 
kept  between  persons  of  different  creeds.  Secret 
savings  willingly  produced  for  the  sake  of  father- 
land  and  liberty.  Great  zeal  fof  pious  and  virtu¬ 
ous  actions.  House  and  home  abandoned  from 
attachment  to  the  chosen  creed.  Death,  nay, 
even  the  severest  tortures,  borne  with  constancy. 
The  greatest  generosity  amidst  the  raging  of  bat¬ 
tle.  Superhuman  courage  roused  by  despair. 
Mercy  surrendering  profit  and  sparing  an  enemy, 
with  no  prospect  of  a  like  return.  Wisdom  in 
counsel,  carefulness  and  prudence.  Tbe  most 
difficult  and  deKcate  matters  brought  to  a  happy 
end  by  means  of  passions  duly  restrained  and  of 
untiring  perseverance ;  and  the  vessel  of  the  state 
steered  safely  into  harbor  amid  the  fiercest  storms. 
So  that,  in  tne  course  of  many  centuries,  no  mat¬ 
ter  is  to  be  found  either  more  instructive  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  current  of  human  aflairs,  or  more 
astounding  or  better  adapted  for  the  edification 
of  princes  and  peoples. 

With  this  short  extract,  we  must,  to  our 
regret,  take  leave  of  Hooft  for  the  present,  for 
our  space  is  limited ;  and  besides,  gentle 
reader,  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case,  and  it  would 
scarcely  be  courteous  to  leave  her  longer  in 
the  background.  One  word  more  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Hooft  ere  we  turn  to  his  fair  friend. 

In  tbe  peaceful  pursuits  of  literature  be 
spent  thirty-eight  years  of  his  life — and  then 
died,  generally  and  justly  lamented  by  the 
whole  Dutch  nation.  He  was  one  of  the 
favored  few  whose  means  and  tastes  concur 
to  afford  them  as  much  happiness  as  a  man 
can  well  enjoy  on  the  way  to  “dusty  death;” 
perhaps  his  greatest  misfortune — start  not, 
reader — was  his  name,  (literally  Head,)  which 
offered  such  a  glorious  opportunity  for  play¬ 
ing  on  the  word ;  and,  aias,  we  must  confess, 
it  was  sadly  abused  by  his  friends  and  con¬ 
temporaries  in  their  eulogiums  of  the  great 
writer ;  for  besides  being  styled,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  a  Tacitus  and  a  Petrarch,  flat¬ 
tery  has  called  him  “  tbe  Head  of  all  poets 
and  historians, — the  sunlike  Head,  outshining 
all  the  stars,  the  Dutch  Homer,  the  Father  of 
the  Dutch  Muses,  the  Phoenix  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  the  unparalleled  Drost  !”*  Peace 

*  Dapper,  Betchr.  v.  Am*L,  p.  641,  quoted  by 
Soninff, 
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to  his  ashes !  may  the  shades  of  the  hero 
pardon  our  treating  him  thus  summarily  here! 

And  now,  our  minds  duly  prepared  by  a 
previous  introducUon  to  the  illustrious  and 
many-titled  host,  let  us  approach  his  fair  and 
not  less  honored  guest.  Let  us  humbly  bend 
the  knee  in  the  presence  of  his  “  fair  mortali¬ 
ty,”* — of  “the  mirror  of  ail  intelligent  minds,” 
— “  the  queen  of  all  surpassing  wits,” — “  the 
glory  of  the  country,” — the  graceful  Maria 
Tesselschaede  Visscher.f 

We  must  premise  a  word  with  regard  to 
her  name ;  (  we  almost  fancy  we  hear  the  read¬ 
er  exclaim,  We  shall  never  have  done  with 
names  and  titles  !) — for  in  our  former  paper 
we  promised  to  explain  why  the  lady  was  thus 
unharmoniously  styled.  Her  worthy  father, 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  was,  besides 
a  clever  epigrammatist,  as  it  may  perhaps  be 
remembered,  a  wealthy  merchant ;  but  in  the 
year  1694,  the  date  of  his  daughter’s  birth, 
he  experienced  severe  losses  from  storms  and 
inundations  atTexel,  and  in  a  fit  of  ill-humor, 
or  from  some  unaccountable  caprice,  deter¬ 
mined  on  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the 
circumstance  in  his  daughter’s  name.  Thus 
the  poor  child  was  arbitrarily  called  Tessel- 
schaede,  (  Texet »  damage  f)  her  poor  father, 
perhaps,  little  imagining  such  a  cognomen 
was  to  go  down  to  posterity,  reminding  us,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  of  his  own  bad  taste 
and  his  daughter’s  fame. 

As  the  fair  one,  however,  rejoiced  too  in 
the  name  of  Maria,  we  shall  henceforth  call 
her  so,  after  the  example  of  some  of  her 
contemporaries,  who  doubtless  had  sense 
enough  to  understand  bow  much  more  it  was 
adapted  to  her  character  than  the  barbarous 
appellation  immortalized  by  HoofL 

Maria|  was  endowed  with  all  the  graces 
of  mind  and  person  which  can  combine  to 
render  a  woman  charming — no,  that  they 
always  are  !  —  perfectly  irresistible,  then  : 
and  old  Roemer  Visscher  having  done  his 
best  to  disgrace  his  daughter  by  her  name, 
did  his  utmost,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  re¬ 
deem  his  error,  by  the  careful  education 
given  her.  What  do  you  say,  reader,  to  the 
following  list  of  accomplishments  in  which  a 
Dutch  young  lady  excelled  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ?  Singing,  playing, 
dancing,  drawing,  embroidery,  mc^elling, 
writing  on  glass  with  a  diamond,  painting,  po¬ 
etry,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  French 

*  In  Dutob,  ZaekU  Zedelet,  an  anafram  of  her 
name,  Teeeelechaede,  perpetrated  by  Hooft. 

I  Hooft’s  Correepondenoe. 

^  Van  Kampen,  i.  It7.  WUun  Oeijehtth^  vL 

8,  »tq. 


and  Italian  languages !  Add  to  this,  that 
she  was  equally  amiable  and  clever,  and  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  any  thing  like  pedantry.  No 
wonder  then  that  she  became  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  meetings  at  Hooft’s  Castle,  and 
that  she  reigned  there  paramount,  exercising 
a  graceful  sovereignty  over  the  first  men  of 
the  age.  At  the  age  of  twenty- nine,  Maria 
married  a  certain  Krombalgh,  who  seems  to 
have  played  the  modest  part  of  U  mart  de 
ma  femme,  as  we  hear  nothing  of  him,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  lived  happily  with  his  spouse  at 
Alkmaar,  where  he  died  in  1634,  leaving  his 
fair  Maria  one  daughter  with  whom  to 
mourn  his  loss :  her  eldest  girl  had  preceded 
her  husband  in  the  grave. 

During  her  husband’s  life  Maria  had  given 
up  the  more  elegant  pursuits  of  the  arts  and 
letters  for  the  more  homely  occupations  of 
her  household  ;  but  after  the  loss  of  her 
husband  and  child,  her  mind,  not  unnaturally, 
reverted  to  the  charms  of  former  days,  and, 
a  constant  visitor  at  Hooft’s  Castle,  she  un¬ 
dertook  a  metrical  translation  of  Tasso’s  Je~ 
Tuealem,  We  are  happy  to  say  the  manu¬ 
script,  which  was  never  completed  or  pub¬ 
lished,  was  lost  after  her  death,  as  we  are 
thus  saved  from  annoying  our  readers  with  a 
criticism  on  the  subject — particularly,  too,  as 
it  could  scarcely  have  equalled  the  version 
now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
L.  Ten  Kate,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  translations  ever  penned. 

On  her  visits  at  the  castle,  she  met  Fran¬ 
cises  Duarte,  the  French  nightingale,  as 
Hooft  terms  her,  and  the  assembled  guests 
were  charmed  with  the  music  performed  by 
the  two  ladies,  often  accompanied  by  a  cele¬ 
brated  Amsterdam  organist.  And  no  won¬ 
der  they  were  charmed  ;  for  the  verses  com¬ 
posed  by  Hooft,  Huijgens,  and  others,  were 
sung  by  the  ladies,  and  the  grateful  poets, 
in  tlieir  turn,  celebrated  the  songstresses, 
their  beauty  and  accomplishments.  In  fact, 
in  Hooft’s  castle  there  reigned  all  the  gal¬ 
lantry,  but  none  of  the  immorality  of  the 
French  court ;  for  never  has  scandal  breathed 
a  sellable  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  any  one  of  the  company,  though 
perhaps  the  courtly  Huijgens,  for  a  married 
man,  teas  rather  ardent  in  the  expression  of 
his  admiration.  But  he  was  a  poet :  veniam 
damue  /  Virtue,  however,  has  never  been  an 
enemy  to  love,  and  the  fair  widow  soon 
gained  a  heart  which  she,  however,  steadily 
refused  to  accept,  though  offered  her  in  the 
most  elegant  Latin  and  Dutch  verses  imagi¬ 
nable. 

The  unfortunate  victim  to  the  fair  widow’s 
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cruelty  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  cele-  Maria’s  influence  with  her  distinguished 
brated  Caspar  Van  Baarle,  a  man  by  ten  friends  was  very  remarkable.  At  Hooft’s 
years  her  senior,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Castle,  Huijgens,  Vondel,  Reaal,  her  admirer 
Rhetoric  at  Amsterdam,  a  sincere  adherent  Van  Baarle,  and  others,  were  accustomed  to 
to  the  opinions  of  Arminius,  but  not  proof  meet  in  the  evenings,  and  recite  their  more 
against  the  charms  of  the  beautiful  and  ac-  lengthy  compositions,  in  presence  of  the 
complished  Catholic,  whom  Huijgens  himself  ladies  of  the  Drost  and  the  gallant  Huijgens, 
and  other  Protestant  friends  had  vmnly  en-  and  their  two  fair  friends.  Trials  of  skill,  too, 
deavored  to  convert.  were  often  made  between  the  poets ;  and 

We  have  already  mentioned  Van  Baarle’s  Maria  and  Francisca,  as  judges,  honored  the 


contempt  of  his  mother-tongue  ;  and  though 
Hooft’s  company  partly  cured  him  of  his 
ridiculous  prejudice,  and  he  even  conde¬ 
scended  to  compose  some  very  prmse worthy 
Dutch  poems,  he  still  retained  his  partiality 
for  the  Latin  language;  and  amidst  his  Poe- 
mata  we  find  a  considerable  number  classed 


victorious  bard  with  a  laurel  wreath,  or  some 
similar  distinction ,  amidst  the  loud  applause 
of  the  assembled  guests. 

Maria  herself  was  no  mean  poetess  ;  some 
of  her  lyrical  effusions  that  have  been  pre¬ 
served  are  equally  elegant  and  refined.  Her 
Wild  and  Tame  Songstreu  is  the  best  known 


under  the  title  of  Tessalica — all  dictated  by  of  her  poems,  and  we  can  scarcely  reconcile 
his  hopeless  passion  for  the  lady  of  his  love.  .  the  go<^  taste  her  own  productions  display 
Van  Baarle  remained  faithful,  and  the  with  the  task  she  in  her  later  years  imposed 
lady  relentless,  till  his  death,  a  few  years  upon  herself,  of  translating  Marini’s  Adonie, 
previous  to  her  own  :  but  his  ill-fated  love  perhaps  in  deference  to  Hooft’s  partiality  for 
caused  neither  misery  nor  great  misfortunes,  the  Italian  pedant.* 

and  he  was  happy  in  finding  a  constant  and  The  following  is  the  first  part  of  the  above¬ 
intimate  friend  in  her  who  had  refused  to  be-  mentioned  poem ;  it  was  addressed  to  her 
come  for  the  second  time  a  loving  wife.  The  friend  and  companion,  F rancisca  Duarte ; 
sincerity  of  Van  Baarle’s  passion  is  proved  by 

one  circumstance  tlmt  a  romance  writer  Prijst  rrij  de  Nachlegael. 

would  be  justified  in  consigning  to  oblivion, 

but  which  we,  as  prosy  chroniclers,  must  Prize  thou  the  nightingale, 

needs  mention.  It  is  but  natural  that  love  soothes  thee  with  his  tale, 

should  survive  a  refusal — but  only  think  of  ^  .*  ’  . 

ouw  «  1  A  siniring  feather  he — a  winged  and  wandenng 

Its  surviving  the  loss  of  an  eye  by  the  be-  ®  “  sound  • 

loved  one !  Try  to  imagine  a  one-eyed  mis¬ 
tress,  and,  if  you  succeed,  endeavor  to  Whose  tender  carolling 

write  a  complimentary  poem  on  the  subject ;  Sets  all  eaira  listening 

and  when  you  have  accomplished  the  task,  Unm  that  living  lyre 

you  may  say  you  have  equalled  the  learned  Whence  flo^s^jhe  airy  notes  his  ecstacies  m- 
and  heroic  Van  Baarle  ;  till  then  revere  him,  -  ’ 

as  we  do  ;  but,  unless  a  great  lover  of  Latin  Whose  shrill  capricious  song 

verse,  do  not  read  bis  poems,  though  some  Breathes  like  a  flute  along, 

of  them  were  even  thought  worthy  of  a  With  many  a  careless  tone, 

translation  into  the  vernacular  by  the  re-  Music  of  thousand  tongues,  framed  by  one  tongue 
nowned  Bilderdijk,  perhaps  better  known  to  alone, 

our  readers  as  ^utbey’s  friend  than  as  the  ^  , 

'most  illustrious  poet  the  Dutch  nation  O  charming  cr«tu  re  rare, 

,  .  -  ^  Can  aught  with  thee  compare  ? 

j  ,  Thou  art  all  song;  thy  breast 

Marta  s  misfortune  likewise  elicited  from  I  'phrills  for  one  month  o’  Ae  year,  is  silent  all 
her  friend  Huijgens  a  consolatory  epistle,  in  |  the  rest, 

verse, — "To  Parthenine,  an  elderly  virgin,  I 

{b^aerde  Maeght,)  on  the  loss  of  an  eye,"*—  wondrous  we  may  <»ll,— 

a  really  elegant,  witty,  and  moral  poem,  on  wondrous  this  of  all, 

the  subject  of  mankmd’s  “seeing  blindness.”  should  wake^M  widra^  tmi,  and  form  so  loud 

■  a  note. 

*  Huijgens,  Eorenblemun,  b.  viL  Van  EamMn 

|iU^  Part^ne  to  have  b^n  another  lady,  W  We  do  not  quote  this  poem  as  any  thing 
oretu  van  Treuo,  and  the  epithet  “  elderly  virgin  ”  ^  .  -iT 

does  not  seem  applieable  to  the  widowed  ▼ery  meritorious  or  beautiful,  but  it  is  strik- 

Neverthelees,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  poem  - 

was  addressed  to  her.  *  Van  Eampen,  L  189. 
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ing,  if  compared  with  the  productions  of  ear¬ 
lier  Dutch  writers,  as  affording  an  instance  of 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  Italian  and 
French  schools  of  poetry,  which  Hooft  and 
his  contemporaries  peculiarly  favored,  and 
whose  style  of  writing  they  were  the  first  to 
imitate.  Marii’s  elder  sister,  Anna,  the 
friend  of  Cats,  with  whom  she  resided  some 
time  at  Dordtrecht,  was  another  votary  of 


the  muse,  equally  accomplished  and  no  less 
amiable  than  the  fair  widow  ;  she  also  wrote 
a  good  deal  of  poetry,  but  in  a  more  homely 
strain,  and  altogether  was  not  so  much  cele¬ 
brated  or  admired  as  her  sister.  We  will  not 
affirm  that  such  was  deservedly  the  case  :  it 
is  just  possible  that  she  was  not  quite  so 
handsome,  and  an  unquestionable  fact  that 
she  was  by  ten  years  her  senior. 


More  Submarine  Movements.  The  great 
invention  of  the  day,  the  submarine  naviga¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Payeme,  is  about  to  be  put  in 
practice  at  Cherbourg,  the  company  pur¬ 
chasing  the  invention  having  volunteered  to 
cleanse  that  harbor  free  of  expense  to  the 
government.  The  secret  consists  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  means  whereby  artificial  air  may 
be  pr^uced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  a 
crew  of  fourteen  men  to  breathe  freely  be¬ 
neath  the  water  for  the  space  of  four  hours. 
A  curious  experiment  has  been  already  made 
at  Marseilles,  where  Dr.  Payeme,  in  company 
with  three  sailors,  went  to  the  bottom  in 
presence  of  hundreds  of  spectators,  and  rose 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  climbed  the 
port-holes  of  a  man-of-war  without  being 
perceived  by  the  crew.  Many  experiments 
are  about  to  be  tried  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
novel  means  of  attack.  A  submarine  fleet  of 
small  boats,  each  to  contain  a  crew  of  twenty 


men,  is  already  talked  of  as  being  about  to 
be  organized  for  the  Black  Sea.  It  seems 
that  no  intimation  whatever  is  given  by  the 
slightest  ruffle  on  the  surface  of  the  approach 
of  one  of  these  vessels.  The  apparatus  in¬ 
vented  by  Dr.  Payeme  enables  the  wearer, 
moreover,  to  move  about  with  perfect  ease 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  great  anticipa¬ 
tions  are  formed  of  the  immense  benefit  to 
be  derived  in  submarine  history  from  the 
adoption  of  this  new  method  of  becoming  ac- 
quiiinted  with  the  hitherto  unknown  mystery 
of  tie  ocean.  However,  it  is  not  a  bad  re¬ 
flection  on  the  spirit  of  the’ age  in  which  we 
live,  to  remark  that  the  first  application  of 
this  tremendous  power,  which  should  take 
rank  with  the  electric  telegraph,  as  a  proof 
of  the  wondrous  perseverance  and  ingenuity 
of  roan,  has  been  made  use  of  for  the  supply 
of  oysters  from  Granville  for  the  haUti  of 
Paris. — Parit  letter,  March  23. 


Dr.  Barth’s  Arrival  at  Timbuktu. — De¬ 
spatches  and  private  letters  have  just  been 
received  from  Dr.  Barth,  announcing  his  safe 
arrival  at  that  celebrated  city,  Timbuktu. 
On  the  7th  of  September,  1853,  Dr.  Barth 
entered  Timbuktu  in  a  grand  style,  escorted 
by  the  brother  of  the  Sheikh-el-Bakay,  the 
ruling  chief  of  that  city,  and  by  a  splendid 
suite  on  horseback,  oh  camels,  and  on  foot, 
welcomed  and  saluted  by  the  festive  multi¬ 
tudes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  latter  bad 
been  made  to  believe  that  the  stranger  was 
a  messenger  from  the  Great  Sultan  of  Stam- 
bul!  the  real  character  of  Dr.  Barth  being 
only  known  to  the  Sheikh  himself,  whose 

firotectioQ  and  good-will  the  intrepid  travel¬ 
er  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  and 
who  considered  it  advisable  he  should  assume 


that  character,  on  account  of  the  very  fanati¬ 
cal  disposition  of  the  people.  During  his 
subsequent  stay  up  to  the  5th  of  October, 
the  Sheikh-el-Bakay  and  his  brother  had  re¬ 
mained  the  faithful  friends  of  the  pretended 
"  ambassador  from  Stambul but  even 
■under  this  character  Dr.  Barth  considered 
himself  not  entirely  free  from  danger,  owing 
to  the  complicated  character  of  the  political 
powers  which  exercise  sovereign  sway  over 
Timbuktu — the  inhabitants  being  composed 
of  various  nationalities.  One  faction  was 
not  at  all  favorably  disposed  towards  Dr. 
Barth,  but  wished  his  death  ;  so  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  observe  great  caution 
in  his  movements  and  intercourse  with  the 
people.  Fortunate,  indeed,  it  was  that  the 
traveller  had  secured  the  sincere  and  une- 
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qutTOcal  friendship  of  the  Sheikh,  under  | 
whose  immediate  protection  he  lived  at 
Timbuktu,  and  who  had  promised  to  have 
him  safely  escorted  on  his  return  to  S  ikatu. 
Thus  far  the  news  will  be  gratifying  to  the 
friends  of  Dr.  Barth.  His  state  of  health 
was  not  in  the  same  degree  satisfactory. 
The  city  of  Timbuktu,  which  to  reach  has 
been  the  life's  ambition  of  so  many  cele¬ 
brated  travellers,  is  placed  by  Dr.  Barth  18 
deg.  3  min.  30  sec.  to  18  deg.  4  min.  5  sec. 
N.  latitude,  and  1  deg.  46  min.  W.  longitude 
from  Greenwich.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  tri¬ 
angle  ;  it  is  closely  built,  of  houses  mostly  of  | 
clay  and  stone,  many  with  handsome  and 
tasteful  fronts,  the  .arrangement  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  being  like  that  of  Agadei,  visited  by 


Dr.  Barth  in  1850.  The  population  is  esti* 
mated  at  20,000  souls.  Dr.  Barth  found 
the  market  of  Timbuktu,  which  is  celebrated 
as  the  centre  of  the  North  African  caravan 
trade,  to  be  of  less  extent  than  that  of  Kano, 
but  the  merchandise  of  a  superior  quality 
and  greater  value.  He  has  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  imana  from  the  Sheikh  for  any  English 
traders  that  may  wish  to  visit  Timbuktu 
“  within  a  month’’  from  the  29th  September 
last,  to  return  to  Sakatu.  He  was  not  yet 
aware  of  the  succor,  under  Dr.  Vogel,  de¬ 
spatched  from  this  country  in  February,  ’63, 
I  nor  of  the  steamboat  expedition  now  on  the 
eve  of  departure  for  visiting  the  regions  dis¬ 
covered  by  him  in  1861. — London  paper, 
April  1. 
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Tax  sadden  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd, 
the  celebrated  author  of  *'  Ion,”  has  created  a  deep 
sensation  in  the  literary  world.  He  died  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  while  in  the  act  of  charging  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  giving  utterance  to  noble  sentimenta 

His  hi^  position  from  his  judicial  office,  his  ce¬ 
lebrity  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  the  extreme  regard 
entertained  for  him  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance,  have  each  contributed  alike  to  the 
general  and  deep  felt  sympathy  with  which  this 
sad  catastrophe  has  been  viewed.  He  was  bom  at 
Reading,  on  the  It6th  of  January,  1706.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Dissenters’  Grammar  School  at 
Mill  Hill,  and  was  afterwards  placed  under  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Valpy,  at  Reading,  where  he  mve  proof 
of  his  poetic  genius,  and  imbibed  that  elisasic  taste 
by  which  he  was  characterised  throughout  his  ca¬ 
reer.  In  1821  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  imme¬ 
diately  joined  the  Oxford  Circuit  He  married  in 
1822.  in  1833  he  was  made  a  Serjeant,  and  in 
1836  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  his  native 
town  of  Reading.  During  the  course  of  this  year 
his  tragedy  of  “  Ion”  was  committed  to  the  preos, 
but  was  then  printed  for  private  circulation  only. 
In  1849  he  was  raised  to  the  bench,  and  appoints 
•ne  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleoa 
He  received  the  dlstinetion  of  a  Doctor  of  Civil 
Inw  from  the  University  of  Oxford  a  few  years 
ago,  at  one  of  their  commemorations.  His  death 
took  place  at  Stafford  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  last 
month.  His  published  works  consist  of  ”  Ion,”  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  which  was  followed  by  “The 
Athenian  Captive”  and  “  Glencoe."  Another  play, 
“The  Castilian,”  was  also  privately  pinnted  by  him ; 
and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Moxon  has  ene  more  in  the 
preaa  In  prose  he  was  the  author  of  “  Vacation 
Rambles’'  and  a  “  Life  of  Charles  Lamb as  also 
of  an  essay  in  one  of  the  Encyclopedias  on  the 
Greek  Drama.  He  moreover  wrote,  at  an  early 

?eriod,  a  biographical  memoir  of  Mra  Radcliffe. 

wo  of  his  speeches  were  also  published  by  him. 
One  of  theae,  on  the  law  of  copyright,  was  deliv¬ 


ered  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  other  was 
his  argument  in  defence  of  Mr.  Moxon  on  the  prose¬ 
cution  instituted  against  him  for  the  publication  of 
Shelley’s  Poems 

The  last  English  newspapers  announce  the  death 
of  the  distinguished  Scotch  Professor,  John  Wilson, 
the  “Christopher  North” of  Blaekwoodt  Edinburgh 
ifayazine.  He  was  born  at  Paisley  in  1788,  and 
died  near  Edinburgh,  April  3d,  aged  66  years.  Wil¬ 
son  was  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Walter 
Scott,  though  considerably  his  junior.  From  his 
youth  he  was  distinguished  for  his  talents  and 
scholarship.  He  entered  Glaagow  University  at  IS 
years  of  age,  and  at  18  entered  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  lie  there  obtained  the  prim  for  the  beat 
English  poem  of  sixty  linea  On  leaving  Oxford, 
he  purchased  an  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Winder- 
mere,  near  Wordsworth,  where  he  lived  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  liter^  society  and  in  the  practice  of 
literary  compoeition,  until  reverses  of  fortune  ren¬ 
dered  It  advisable  for  him  to  enter  the  profsasion 
of  law  at  Edinburgh.  In  this  profession,  however, 
he  seems  not  to  have  been  very  successful ;  and  in 
1818  he  sought  and  obtained  the  professorship  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
in  place  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  deceased ;  and  about 
the  same  time  became  connecUd  with  Blaekwood‘$ 
Maganne,  just  then  commenced  in  opposition  to 
the  overwhelming  whiggery  of  Bj^ntmrgk  Re- 
view.  His  associates  in  the  Maganne  were  Hogg, 
I^khart,  Gillie^  and  other  distinguished  wits  and 
literary  men ;  by  whom  the  Blaeheood  was  soon 
render  a  formidable  rival  of  that  terrible  scourge 
of  Toryism,  the  Edinburgh  Aeview.  With  BlaeA- 
wood.  Prof.  Wilson  continued  his  connection  until 
about  the  year  1860,  when  he  was  smitten  with 
palsy,  whi<m  shattered  his  splendid  intellect  more 
even  than  it  did  his  athletic  and  stately  body. 
From  that  time  till  his  decease  he  resided  in  the 
country,  a  little  distanoe  from  Edinburgh. 

He  was  a  versatile  and  most  fascinating  writer ; 
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hardly  1«m  dUtingaubAd  for  hi*  eloquent  proee  then 
for  hie  beentiful  poetry ;  end  equellj  et  home  in 
deecripUons  of  reel  life  end  in  drewing  beeutiful 
pieturee  of  the  imeginetion.  Among  his  most  oele- 
Dreted  productions  mey  be  mention^  “  The  Isle  of 
Pelms”  eed  the  **Gity  of  the  Plegne,”  poems;  the  ! 
“Noetes  Ambroeiene,”  “Recreetions  of  Christo*  j 
pher  North,”  e  series  of  contributions  furnished  to 
Bleek  wood ;  **  Lights  end  Shedows  of  Scottish  Life,”  ^ 
end  the  norels  entitled  the  ”Trieb  of  Btergeret  ' 
Lindsey”  end  “The  Foresters.”  | 

Wilwn  is  described  es  elmost  equelly  in  lore  with 
ethletic  snd  field-sports— spendii^  neerly  helf  of  his 
time  in  the  open  eir — es  with  litereture.  He  wes  ! 
six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  of  erect  end  stetcly  | 
cerrisge,  brood-shouldered  end  full-chested,  with  e  : 
brow  round  end  brood,  sheded  with  e  profusion  of 
yellow  heir.  His  eyes  were  brillient,  end,  with  his 
nose,  chin,  end  month,  expressire  by  turns  of  firm¬ 
ness,  exquisite  feeling,  humor,  end  fieir  rege. 

In  the  beeutiful  engrsring  of  “Sir  Welter  Scott  I 
end  his  Litererr  Friends,”  there  is  e  portreit  of  I 
Prof.  Wilson  end  severel  of  his  intimete  mends  end 
literery  sssoeietee  The  engrering  is  one  of  the 
most  sttrectiTS  end  elegent  works  of  the  kind  thet 
we  heee  erer  seen. 

A  greet  object  of  interest  just  now  is  the  reoent 
discovery  of  cylinders  et  Bebylon :  they  deer  up 
severel  difficulties  with  regerd  to  the  reign  of  Bel- 
shezzer,  end  reconcile  the  secred  end  profene  chrono¬ 
logy  in  some  points  where  they  eppeered  to  be  j 
hopelessly  et  verieoce. 

The  literery  world  hes  snsteined  e  loss  by  the  ' 
deeth  of  the  Merquis  of  Londonderry,  who,  though 
his  personel  contributions  to  the  depertment  of 
litereture  were  of  no  greet  moment,  wss  yet  ever 
willing  to  sfford  it  his  countenence  end  support. 

The  sdmirers  of  John  Bunyen — end  we  eppre- 
hend  thet  these  ere  cocxtsnsiTe  with  ell  who  een 
reed  English — will  be  gled  to  heer  thet  e  complete 
edition  of  his  works  Hm  been  recently  pnblished 
in  three  volumes  by  Creorge  Offor.  Mr.  Offor  is 
one  of  those  diligent  end  conscientious  entiqueries 
who  ellow  not  e  word  to  escepe  them.  Every  hint 
ss  to  history  or  biogrephy  is  pursued  snd  investi- 
geted ;  snd,  if  we  know  eny  thing  ebont  one  of 
the  most  remsrkehle  writers  who  graced  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  it  u  to  Mr.  Offor  thet  we  owe  the 
informetion. 

.Vmong  the  new  publioetions  of  vslue  we  notice; 

Shrines  of  the  Holy  Lend  contested  by  the  Russien 
end  the  Turk :  A  concise  Description  of  their  Loce- 
lities,  their  Psst  History,  end  their  Present  Stete; 
De  Cnstine’s  Rnssie,  ebridged  by  the  omission  of  ir- 
relevsnt  metter ;  Travels  through  Siberie,  by  S.  S. 
Hill,  Esq.  ;  The  Author’s  Defence  of  the  ^lipse  of 
Feith :  l^ing  e  Rejoinder  to  Professor  Newmen’s 
Reply;  Chslybaoe’s  Historiesl  Survey  of  Modern 
Speculetive  Philosophy,  from  Kent  to  Hwel,  trans- 
leted  from  the  Oermen  by  Alfred  Tnlk ;  The  Greet 
Highwsy,  by  S.  W.  Fullom,  Esq.,  Author  of  the 
Mervels  of  Science;  The  Third  Pert  of  the  One 
Primevel  Lengnege;  The  Monuments  of  Assyrie, 
Babylonie,  end  Persie,  by  the  Rev.  Cherlee  Fos¬ 
ter;  The  Last  D»s  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
the  First  Days  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  by  Robert 
Lee,  M.D. ;  Russia  end  the  Ruseiens:  comprising  an 
Account  of  the  Czer  Nicholes  end  the  House  of 
Romanoff,  with  e  Sketch  of  the  Progress  end  En¬ 


croachments  of  Russia  from  the  time  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Catherine,  by  J.  W.  Cole,  H.P.  21st  Fuaileers; 
Flora  Lindsey,  or.  Passages  in  an  Eventful  Life,  by 
Mrs.  Moodie,  author  of  Roughing  It  in  the  Bush,  A& 

The  Athen<tum  thus  “does’’  our  Dr.  Choules’  re¬ 
oent  performance,  “The  Cruise  of  the  Steam  Yacht 
North  Start” 

Neerly  e  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  a 
certain  Rev.  Mr.  Dillon  wrote,  in  e  bwk  of  silly 
memory,  the  wonderful  adventures  of  London’s  greet 
Lord  Mayor,  on  the  occasion  of  thet  worthy  paying 
e  stately  stete  visit  to  Oxford.  But  as  one  tune  will 
recall  another,  when  keys  end  chords  and  modula¬ 
tion  have  eny  thing  in  common,  so  we  have  been 
reminded  of  tW  pest  piece  of  English  bombast  end 
nonsense  by  the  solemn  strain  of  the  book  before  us, 
in  which — as  in  long-winded  anthem — Dr.  Choules 
rejoices  over  the  steam-voyage  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt, 
end  shows  forth  the  pleaaentneas  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s 
party,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Choules  made 
I  two.  Thet  one  of  the  merohent-princes  of  America 
should,  after  many  years  of  labor,  take  his  holiday, 
build  his  own  ship,  end  make  up  his  own  party  for 
the  purpose  of  enjoying  at  his  ease  the  sports  and  the 
pastimes  of  the  Old  World,  is  a  neturel  occurrence, 
and  a  becoming  use  of  wealth;  but  when  “P.  P., 
Clerk  of  the  Perish,’’  tunes  up  his  jubilant  stave  on 
the  occasion,  bidding  all  people  “  clap  hands”  and 
admire,  and  disposes  of  the  seme  for  lucre,  the  trans- 
-  action  sinks  whimsically  to  the  level  of  one  of  those 
I  watering-place  balls  given  across  the  Atlantic,  after 
which,  not  only  the  costumes  of  the  belle$  present 
ere  described  in  “the  local  press,”  but  their  looks 
ere  reviewed,  their  conquests  ere  summed  up,  end 
their  chances  of  matrimony  calculated.  Dr.  Choules 
u  perpetually  smiling,  complimenting,  and  curtsey¬ 
ing  civilities  from  the  A  to  the  Z  of  his  “Cruise.” 
His  host  wss  ell  goodness  the  party  was  all  perfec¬ 
tion — the  North  Star  was  ell  luxury — end  the  world 
European  was  all  rapture  to  hail  so  bright  a  visitant. 
Spee^es  here— dinners  there — notices  of  quiet  in¬ 
dividuals  who  would  have  preferred  (at  least,  if 
English  born)  to  glide  from  haven  to  harbor  in 
anonymous  privacy  —  guide-book  notices  of  the 
sights  which  the  North  8tar  did  see,  and  sentiment¬ 
al  regrets  for  the  sights  which  it  did  not  see of 
such  materials  is  the  song  of  praise  emitted  by  Dr. 
Choules  made  up. 

The  Atktnaum  has  also  its  compliment  for  Mr. 
Curtis's  “  Potiphar  Papers,”  originaJIy  published  in 
Putnam' t  Monthly  : 

“Finery”  is  a  coarse  thing  all  the  world  over; 
whether  it  break  out  in  one  of  our  manufacturing 
i  Or  commercial  towns,  where  Mrs.  Merchant  A.  de¬ 
spises  Mra  Broker  B.  because  the  Merchant  is  “  wor¬ 
thier”  than  the  Broker,  or  whether  it  shows  its  lan¬ 
guid  face  in  some  mean  or  impoverished  circle  of 
Italian  nobility,  to  which  (as  Goldoni  has  shown  us 
in  his  incomparable  “Femmine  Puutigliose”)  a 
parvenue  lady  must  buy  her  admittance  by  pre- 
I  sents  adroitly  administered.  Ghastly  beyond  de- 
j  seription,  again,  and  depressing  in  spite  of  their 
j  absurdity,  are  the  airs  which  stagnate  in  the  mil- 
I  dewy  ant^hambers  of  some  of  the  smaller  foreign 
courts.  Yet,  knowing  all  this,  we  have  never  met 
“finery”  in  so  unwelcome  a  form  as  in  American 
literature,  where  it  is  pictured  as  a  common  disease 
of  the  New  World,  to  be  burnt  out  by  the  caustic 
of  ridicule,  and  cut  to  the  quick  by  the  knife  of 
satire.  These  “  Petiphar  Papers,”  which  mean  to 
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b«  droll,  are,  to  our  eyes,  only  dreary.  Miss  Edge- 
worth’s  Lady  Olanbrtmy  was  not  more  rashly  intent 
on  “getting  on Afii$  Biddy  Fudgt  was  not  more 
iKnorantly  enthusiastic  in  Paris ;  IfU*.  Dickens’  Mit* 
Volumnia  not  more  admiringly  anxious  for  matri¬ 
mony — better  late  than  never — than  the  folk  who 
are  here  exhibited.  Mr.  Potiphar  is  only  Mrs. 
Potiphar’s  husband,  whom  she  has  married  to  de¬ 
spoil,  and  who  is  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  folly  and 
extravagance  with  as  bovine  and  helpless  a  stupidity 
as  though  he  was  the  Montitur  Prudhomme  of  M 
Henri  Monnier’s  clever  caricatures.  The  antidote 
to  all  this  bane  is  administered  in  the  sharp  worldly 
and  unworldly  wisdom  which  comes — comment- 
wise — out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ambassador  from 
Sennaar.  He  lectures  the  party,  not  as  the  Huron 
of  the  French  tale  might  have  done,  by  the  inno¬ 
cent  force  of  contrast,  out  with  all  the  sly  and  con¬ 
scious  experience  oP  one  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  or  Sir 
E.  Lytton’s  “men  about  town.”  In  brief,  then,  a 
heaviness  and  an  unreality  may  be  charged  on  these 
Papers,  which  prevent  our  taking  much  pleasure  in 
them  as  leaves  of  butterfly  literature. 

The  new  story  entitled  “Atherton,”  from  the  pen 
of  the  author  of  “  Our  Village,”  has  been  published. 
It  is  illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  the  author  and 
other  plates. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  in  the  press  his  “Lectures  on 
Architecture  and  Painting,”  with  illustrations. 

Punch  was  concocted  in  the  dark  back-parlor  of 
a  public-house  behind  Drury  Lane  'Theatre.  The 
paper  was  started;  it  struggled  on  for  about  a 

ear,  and  was  then  sold  for  100/.  to  Messrs.  Brad- 

ury  &  Evan^  the  printers.  In  their  hands  it 
roee  to  eminence.  All  the  wit  in  England  hastened 
to  their  standard.  It  has  had  the  honor  of  being 
expelled  from  several  kingdoms  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  “One  night,  at  Lady  Bleseington’s,” said 
Mr.  ^urcicault,  “  Lord  Brougham  told  me  that  he 
would  rather  stand  a  six  weeks’  roasting  in  the 
House  of  Peers  than  a  single  scarifying  joke  in  the 
Punch” 

A  new  work  of  Michelet’s  is  announced,  “’The 
Women  of  the  Revolution.”  The  illustrious  histo¬ 
rian  is  still  at  Nice;  his  health  is  improved. 

The  French  Government  has  decided  that  a  peri¬ 
odical  containing  reports  and  papers  of  scientific 
and  literary  societies,  accounts  of  missions,  Ac.,  shall 
henceforth  be  published,  under  the  title  of  “Bul¬ 
letin  des  Soci4tds  Savants.” 

Among  the  must  recent  publications  of  interest 
in  Paris  we  may  cite  the  first  volumes  of  the  works 
of  Arago,  with  a  charming  introductory  memoir  by 
his  early  and  constant  friend  and  brother  in  science, 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  ’The  political  and  econo¬ 
mical  papers  of  Armand  Carrel  have  also  been  col¬ 
lected  and  arranged,  judidoualy  annotated  by  M. 
Charles  Romey,  and  preceded  by  a  biographical 
notice  from  the  pen  of  M.  Littre.  These  papers 
throw  a  new  lignt  on  the  high  qualities  of  that 
chivalrous  and  devoted  republican  journalist,  of 
whom  Chateaubriand  said  i  “  ’That  flannel  waistcoat 
of  Armand  Carrel,  pierced  by  a  bullet,  has  a  very 
different  value  in  my  eyes  to  the  threadbare  coat  of 
a  peer  of  France.” 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and  Mr.  Greenough,  the 
father  of  Geology  in  Englrad,  have  presented  their 
valuable  collections  of  minerals  ana  fossils  to  Uni- 
ventty  College,  with  a  view  of  asaisting  in  the  com¬ 


pletion  of  a  Geological  Museum  there,  of  which  the 
nucleus  already  exists. 

The  Senate  of  the  Univeraity  of  Glasgow  re¬ 
cently  conferred  the  honorary  title  of  LL.D.  on 
the  ^v.  Alexander  Stewart,  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Douglas,  Lanarkshire,  distinguished  by  his  attain¬ 
ments  in  classical  literature;  and  on  the  Rev. 
Henry  Burgess,  curate  of  St.  Mary’s,  Blackburn,  at 
present  editor  of  the  Journal  of  aacred  Literature. 

M.  Emile  de  Grrardin  has  commenced  an  action 
for  libel  against  M.  Eugene  de  Mirecourt,  who  has 
lately  written  a  memoir  of  him.  M.  de  Mirecourt 
is  the  author  of  biographical  sketches  of  George 
Sand,  Victor  Hugo,  the  Abb4  Lamennais,  M.  M^ry, 
and  many  other  living  celebrities. 

From  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Petermann  by 
Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer,  and  dated  Lima,  January  26t^ 
1864,  it  appears  that  this  indefatigable  tourist  had 
somewhat  deviated  in  the  route  she  proposed  to 
take  from  California.  Instead  of  reaching  the 
United  States  by  way  of  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies,  she  was  under  that  date  in  the  capitol  of 
Peru.  ’This  place  she  describes  as  possessing  few 
attractions  for  travellers,  and  the  country  around 
uninviting  for  excursiona 

’The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Literary  Gazette 
writes ;  “About  once  a  month  or  so,  a  new  work  by 
Lamartine  is  talked  of ;  at  this  moment  it  is  said 
that  he  is  writing  a  volume  of  Turkish  tales,  which 
he  intends  shall  form  a  sort  of  companion  volume 
to  the  ‘Arabian  Nights.’  ” 

’The  Edinburgh  Reviere  is  iust  60  years  old ;  the 
Quarterly,  44 ;  the  Nete  Monthly  Magazine,  38 ; 
Blaeheood,  88 ;  and  Frazer,  24. — 

Hugh  Miller  was  presented  with  a  valuable  piece 
of  plate  the  other  aay  by  “a  few  friends,  su^ri- 
bers  to  the  fund  for  establishing  the  Edinburgh 
Witneu  newspaper,”  as  a  token  of  the  estimation 
in  which  they  hold  his  services  in  the  management 
of  that  journal. 

Prince  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  Emperor’s  cou¬ 
sin,  who  is  to  command  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
French  army  in  Turkey,  has  invited  M4ry,  the 
Marseilles  poet,  and  Gudin,  the  marine  painter,  to 
accompany  him ;  and  the  French  Government,  on 
its  part,  has  afforded  facilities  to  a  number  of  au¬ 
thors  and  artists  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  warfare, 
and  to  see  all  that  takes  place  there.  Other  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  pen  and  the  palette  are  wending  their 
way  northwarda 

The  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  have  become 
so  low  that  they  have  exposed  to  view  the  remains 
of  some  Celtic  architecture,  the  existence  of  which 
was  never  suspected.  The  exploration  of  these 
remains  would  be  most  interesting,  but  it  may  be 
feared  that  it  will  not  be  found  possible. 

The  approach  of  war  has  not  prevented  the 
authorities  of  the  imperial  public  libraiy  of  Saint 
Petersburgh  from  adopting  a  very  useful  measure, 
that  of  selling  off  the  double  and  triple  copies  of 
foreign  works  which  it  happens  to  possess.  It  was 
suggested  some  time  ago  in  Paris,  that  it  would  be 
very  advantageous  for  the  different  public  libraries 
of  Europe  to  adopt  the  plan  of  exchanging  their 
i  surplus  copies  of  books,  but  the  suggestion  has  not 
yet  been  acted  on,  probably  because  it  would  be 
1  useful 


